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LABCTl  pjR?;LICTION  Officials  oi  the  United  States  Ernplo^Tiient  Service  are  op- 

tiinictic  in  their  views  regarding  the  employment  situation  through- 
out the  United  States  for  19IJ8,  accordin^^  to  their  ai^nual  forecast 
niade  public  Jan.  1.     They  p-r-edict  great  prosp^^rity  and  satisfactory  employment  con- 
ditions generally.    The  report  saysj  "The  agricultural  situation  throughout  the 
country  generally  is  expected  to  boom  in  1938,  and  labor  leaders  expect  thousands 
of  persons  will  be  provided  with  enipioyirient  as  a  resnli;  of  greater  crops..,*" 


MSniCAN  INCOlvISS  The  p^ess  of  Jan.  2  T<c-ports;   "V^ile  the  n^Ji.ber  of  individ- 

uals filing  incopie  tax  returns  in  1936  shotted  an  increase  over 
1925,  and  while  the  amount  of  net  income  showed  an  increase,  the 
tax  levied  Vv^as  less,  according  to  a  preliraina.T  report  on  the  statistics  of  in- 
COTTE  s  made  public  Jan.  1  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  'Revenue,     The  report  sho^^s 
that  in  1S26  returns  we^^e  made  by  4,075,542  individuals,  which  returns  shovvred  a 
net  income  of  $21,565,176,326,  upon  which  taxes  of  $727,479,426  were  levied.  The 
n^jinber  of  individuals  filing  increased  121,566,  oi  3..07  per  cent  over  1925.  The 
total  net  income  showed  an  increase  of  $375,326,308,  o^  1.77  pe-^  cent.  The  tax, 
however,  showed  a  decrease  of  $3,397,765,   or  0.53  per  cent.     Iho  average  taxpaying 
individual  showed  an  income  of  $5,291,   the  average  ar^iount  of  tax  $178,50,  and  the 
avergge  tax  rate  3.37  per  cent,..." 


THE  FINAIJCIAL  The  l^'ew  York  Times  to-day  says:  "The  last  days  of  1927  were 

M.AJRKET  marked  on  the  one  hand  by  continued  strength  in  the  stock  market; 

on  the  other,  by  weekly  railway  traffic  statements  and  monthlj'* 
railway  earnings  which  made  the  most  unfavorable  comparison  of  many 
years  with  the  recent  past.  The  year  ended  with  easy  money,  yet  with  an  increase 
in  Hew  York  loans  on  Stock  Exchange  securities  which  brought  the  outstanding  total 
$930,000,000  abo^^e  the  final  figu"»"e  of  the  preceding  year ...  .Perhaps  the  most  im- 
pressive aspect  of  the  financial  situation  as  the  new  year  begins  is  the  indomit- 
able hopefulness  of  the  financial  community  i t self .... " 


STOCK  EXCK,/^TGE  A  New  Eaven  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  reports  that  the 

PRICES  weekly  index  numbe"**  of  Stock  Exchange  p"^ices  compiled  by  Professor 

Irving  Fishe"^  and  based  on  the  week*s  filty  most  active  industrial 
stocks,  reckoned  on  their  average  of  January,  1925,  as  100,  is 
346.     This  compares  with  337  the  week  before,  324,8  two  weeks  before,  314.8  three 
weeks  before,  and  308.5  lom"  weeks  before.    A  year  ago  it  was  173,6.     The  report 
saysj  "This  average  for  the  last  v/eek  of  1927  is  the  highest  of  the  year,  and  is 
also  higher  than  an.y  figure  reached  in  1926  or  1925.     'Tlr.e  lowest  average  in  1927 
was  168.1,   in  the  last  week  of  January.     The  highest  a'^erage  in  1926  was  176.9, 
on  Oct.  2;  the  lowest,  121,1,   on  April  17." 
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Section  2 

Beef  Boycott  In  an  editorial  on  the  eastern  boycott  of  oeef ,  Chicago  Journal 

of  Commerce  for  LeC .  30  r-^ayr.  i  "The  New  York  Times  conirr.ents  in  an  edi-" 
to"^iai  on  the  circulars  sent  out  by  7/estern  packers  informing  eastern 
consumers  tnat  the  hi^^iher  prices  for  meat  are  the  inevitable  result  of 
a  smaller  cattle  supply,  which  in  turn  is  i:he  result  of  a  long  period 
of  depression  i^hich  caused  cattlemen  to  ouit  the  business  or  to  allow 
their  herds  to  deteriorate.     The  Times  admits  frarikly  that  ♦  th.ere  has 
been  in  several  eastern  cities,  notably  he'^e  in  New  Yo'^k,  a  movement 
to  refuse  to  b'oy  meat  until  the  pr-ices  are  lo^'er There  has  been 
nothing  like  a  formal  boycott;   simply  a  quiet  agreement  to  make  use  of 
other  form.s  of  food  until  meat  becomes  cheaper,'  says  the  Times ,\'7hat 
is  the  difference  beti',een  'a  formal  boycott'  and  'a  quiet  agreement'?.. 
Beef  prices  a^^e  high  only  in  comparison  with  the  low  p-rices  of  recent 
years.     They  are  not  high  as  com.pared  7/ith  the  p"^ices  of  a^^ticles  manu- 
factured in  the  East,  or  with  the  wages  of  sar.te^^n  labor.     The  boycott 
on  beef  is  a  boycott  against  the  West.     Tne  p-^osper'ity  of  nearly  ever^- 
city  of  any  importance  in  all  the  territory  from  eastern  Ohio  to  beyond 
the  Rocky  Mountains  has  a  direct  connection  with  the  p^'csper-ity  of  the 
farms  ox  their  regions.    As  an  example,  the  beef  boycott  hurts  the 
packing  industry  of  Chicago,  Kansas  City,   Omaha,  and  other  weste>^n 
comjTiunit ies;  and  such  an  injury  in  turn  is  bound  to  reflect  itself  in 
other  business...." 

British  Farm  An  eaitorial  entitled  "The  F^rm  in  Adversity"  in  Country  Life 

Probiem.s      (London)  for  Tec.  17  says}  "Under  the  above  title  the  Tiire  s  has  recent- 
ly been  discussing  the  factors  which  have  contributed  to  the  present 
agricultural  depression      It  is  generally  acknov^lodged  chat  the  posi- 
tion is  disheartening,    Lhough  it  must  not  be  essi-'med  that  it  is  beyond 
the  pale  .of  rehxedy.    It  is  necessary,  too,   to  reiterate  that  this  is 
not  the  only  depression  which  agriculturists  have  had  to  face  ?/ithin  th 
past  iif-cy  or  sixty  years;  while  at  the  moment  other  countries  are  ex- 
periencing similar  economic  disturbances ... .No  one  can  resi  satisfied 
with  the  present  state  of  agriculture.     The  Safeguarding  of  jRdustries 
Act  nas  for  long  tempted  agriculturists  to  think  that  this  would  prove 
a  means  of  salvation.    This  is  the  line  oi  lease  ex  fort,  but  even  if 
such  a  scheme  we'i^e  sanctioned  for  agriculture  in  general,   it  would  not 
perm.anent.ly  solve  the  evils  which  are  most  pronouncx^d  to-day.     The  out- 
standing p/oblem.  to-  da^''  is  the  fairer  d".  str i'^ution  of  profits  between 
producers  and  middlemen.    While  farriers,  as  producers,  are  finding  it 
extremely  difficult  to  m.ake  a  living,   the  ?/iiolesalers  and  retailers 
stil].  flourish.     Tiiis  injiiediately  implies  the  necessity  for  a  thorough 
reorganization  of  the  methods  of  selling  and  marketing,  and  provides  a 
distinct  field  for  the  trial  of  coope-^ative  and  collective  negotiation 
and  marketing,     it  is  here  that  the  doctrine  of  self-^help  can  com.e  to 
the  rescue,    Diffi cult ien  will,  undoubtedly,  be  encovintered,  but  agri- 
culture can  never  be  regarded  as  sccble  in  this  country  until  the  time 
arrives  when  farmer's  can  tf,ke  effective  conti'ol  of  their  produce,  so 
that  thoir  supplies  are  of  a  <iuality  which  w^Ul  dsfy  all  foreign  compe- 
tition, and  ma::keted  with  a  regula'^i  ty  which  is  equal  to  the  damand, 
avoiding  the  evils  of  ''flooding'  at  certain  seasons.     To  aocom.plirh  a 
transformation  of  this  order  will  demand  a  changed  oatlook  on  the  pa"'-t 
of  th.5  farmer,  and  it  is  essential  to  enco^xca^f^  the  cooijer^tive  ideal 
aiiiong  the  rising  generation. ..." 
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Illinois  All  aspecto        t  .iP  t^x  situation  in  lllinois,   incliading  a  p^^o- 

Assovjiation  posed  incon^e  tax,  i.li  le  dir.cussed  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
and  Incoir:e  Illinois  i^'^i cultural  A.£sociation  at  f?ock  Isl?nd,  Janua"^y  19  and  20^ 
Tax  President  Earl  G.  Smith  announced  Dec.  21.    Four  sectional  meetings — 

tho::e  of  the  puLlic  relations,  n^arketin^^,  organization  and  informa- 
tion, and  business  service,  will  be  held  on  the  afternoon  of  January 
19,  the  taxation  matters  coming  before  that  on  public  relations. 
(Press.  Dec,  22.) 

Meat  pro-  Meat  production  and  consumption  in  the  United-  States  for  the 

duction       year  just  closing  was  about  the  same  as  during  1926,  according  to  an 
annual  review  of  the  livestock  and  meat  situation  issued  Dec,  30  by 
the  Institute  of  Anierican  Meat  Packers  through  its  president,  Oscar  G. 
Mayer,  of  Chicago.    Ov'/ing  to  a.  decrease  in  exports  of  meat  products, 
it  is  probable  that  consumption  in  the  United  States  increased  slight- 
ly, the  statement  adds.     "There  was  a  decrease  in  the  production  of 
beef,  veal,  and  lamb  during  the  year,"  Mr.  Mayer  continued,  adding 
that  "these  decreases  w^^T'e  more  than  offset  by  the  increase  in  the 
production  of  pork."     "The  value  of  meat  exports  during  the  year  de- 
creased more  than  fifty  million  dollars,  as  compared  vvith  1926,"  the 
president  of  the  packers^  institute  asserted.     "However,  no t^'/ith stand- 
ing this  sharp  decrease,  exports  of  meat  products  for  the  entire  year 
exceeded  $150^,000,000  in  value,"  he  added. 

Montana  Agri-         "The  people  of  Fergus  County,  Montana,  decided  that  a  $33,000,- 
cultural      000  business  was  '.vorth  som.e  study  with  a  view  to  increasing  its  re-r 
StJTvey         turns.     So  they  took  an  inventory  of  their  agriculture  last  yea''. 

Studies  of  each  important  farm  commodity  v/o^e  made  by  experienced 
committees,   the  twenty-one  comrr.unity  clubs  of  the  county  joining  in 
and  making  it  their  major  T)ro jcct .    They  set  out  to  learn  ^•'hat  croiDS, 
varieties  and  farming  practices  were  the  most  profitable  and  best 
adapted.     And  at  the  same  time  they  gathered  ideas  as  to  the  improve- 
ments and  conveniences  needed  to  make  farm  life  more  satisfying.  After 
several  months  of  such  inquiry  it  was  possible  to  hold  a  county  con- 
ference and  draw  up  an  intelligent  p-^ogram  for  the  agricultural  de- 
velopment of  the  county ....  The  results  were  so  satisfactory  that  the 
study  is  being  repeated  this  winter  to  add  the  benefit  of  the  past 
year's  developments.     Tlie  committees  handling  the  work  include  nearly 
two  hundred  of  the  leading  farmers  and  farm,  women  of  the  county.  There 
is  no  reason  why  this  idea  should  be  confined  to  the  Montana  County 
that  was  smart  enough  to  think  of  it."  (Country  Gentleman,  January.) 

New  York  An  eaitorial  in  Commercial  7i/est  for  Dec.  31  says;  "In  the  an- 

G-i-ain  Ex-    nouncen.ent  that  the  Me?/  York  Produce  Exchange,  after  a  trial  of  a  year 
change         and  a  half,  had  abandoned  an  effort  to  build  up  a  market  for  trading 
in  grain  futures,  appears  strong  proof  that  the  value  of  a  hedging 
market  lies  in  a  breadth  of  trade  which  can  bring  the  buyer  and  seller 
in  instant  touch.    The  I^ew  York  experiment  in  grain  futures  trading 
was  designed  to  facilitate  hedging  operations  in  the  export  and  eat^t- 
ern  distributing  trade  in  wheat.    The  exchange  had  able  management  and 
a  strong  effort  'was  made  to  broaden  the  trade  sufficiently  to  meet 
this  end.     It  was  found  that  the  process  of  developing  liquidity  in 
a  grain  market  was  no  easy  katter..  New  York»g  decision  to  discontinue 
trading  in  grain  futu^'es  is  a  bow  of  respect  to  the  established  grain 
exch  ange  s  of  the  We  s t . . . . " 
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V/aterway  Gregory  Mason  writes  under  the  title  "Moving  the  Corn  Belt  to 

Development    the  Sea,"  in  World* s  V/ork  for  January,     In  his  11-page  article 

Mr,  Mason  tells  what  he  believes  the  St. Lawrence  shipway  v/ill  do  for 
the  7/est,     "Two  manufacturers  were  comparint^  notes,"  he  says.  "One 
man  i^as  from  central  Ohio,   the  other  was  from  ^/et^tern  Wisconsin,  The 
former  ras  explaining  that  goods  from  his  Ohio  factory  destined  for 
California  or  Oregon  were  shipped  to  the  Pacific  Coast  by  way  of 
Philadelphia  or  Baltimore.     'That^s  nothing,*  said  the  Wisconsin  man. 
*I'm  a  lot  nearer  the  Pacific  Coast  than  you  are.    But  the  other  day 
when  I  wanted  to  make  a  car  lot  shipment  to  Portland,  Oregon,  I  found 
that  the  cheapest  Vv^ay  to  do  it  was  not  by  railroad  direct  but  by  rail 
to  Baltimore  and  then  to  Portland  by  ship  thro-agh  the  Panama  Canal.' 
This  anecdote  illustrates  the  unhappy  truth  that  the  building  of  the 
Panama  Canal  has  tended  to  isolate  the  rich  heart  of  the  United 
States — that  is,  in  transportation  costs  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
Coasts  are  closer  to  each  other  th'^n  either  is  to  the  unfortunate 
interior,.,."    llr ,  Mason's  chief  argument  for  the  project,  and  the  one 
that  should  carry  most  weight,  he  believes^  is  that  to  move  the 
Atlantic  to  Minnesota  will  be  to  give  new  life  and  an  opportunity  for 
normal  growth  to  a  rich  and  important  part  of  the  United  States  that 
at  present  is  being  stifled.    "Relief  to  the  farmiers  of  the  Middle  West 
is  the  most  important  single  item  in  the  list  of  the  many  benefits 
that  the  building  of  this  waterway  can  confidently  be  expected  to  bring 
our  country,  he  says.    Agriculture  is  still  the  foundation  of  our 
national  existence.    What  helps  the  farmers  helps  the  whole  Nation, 

Section  3  .  ^ 

Department  of 

Agriculture  The  Department  of  Agriculture  held  a  prominent  place  among  re- 

ports of  addresses  at  the  Dec.  30  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  Nashville,  Tenn.    Mong  those  quoted 
is  that  of  Dr.  L.H.Flint,  Bureau  of  Plant  IndTistry,  who  stated  he 
believes  farmers  of  this  country  could  profitably  adopt  one  practice 
of  the  Hawaiian  pineapple  growers.    Pineapples  are  grown  on  a  paper- 
soil  covering  or  mulch.    It  costs  $500,000  a  year  to  paper  pineapple 
farms,  but  the  investment  pays  for  itself  many  times  over.  Doctor 
Flint  described  some  experiments  which  have  been  conducted  for  the 
last  three  years  at  Arlington  Experiment  Farm  with  field  corn,  toma- 
toes and  sweet  potatoes.    Enough  evidence  has  been  accumulated  to 
prove  that  some  day  our  farme-^s  will  regard  paper  as  essential  as 
«  fertilizer  in  growing  bigger  crops.    It  has  often  been  noted  that  as 

a  general  or  cyclonic  storm  rushes  northeastward  across  the  eastern 
United  States  and  Canada  it  often  increases  rapidly  in  violence. 
Dr.  W.J.Humphreys  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  explained  why 
this  should  be  so.    A  swirl  between  cold  air  from  the  North  on  the 
northwestern  side  and  warm  humid  air  on  the  southwestern  side  consti- 
tutes the  storm*    as  the  storm  moves  northeastward  the  difference  in 
temperature  betv/een  its  warm  and  cold  sides  increases  and  there  are 
no  high  mountains  to  block  progress.    Hence  the  storm  increases  in 
severity  as  it  travels  on  toward  Canada.    Maurice  .0*  Hall  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  drew  an  alarming  picture  of 
the  ravages  caused  by  pa^'^^sites  among  domesticated  animals  which  are 
used  as  food.     The  horse  alone  plays  the  host  to  about  250  such  pa'^a- 
sites.     The  annual  loss  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  is  about  20  per 
cent  and  of  this  loss  fully  one  half  must  be  charged  to  parasites. 
Our  sheep  are  valued  at  $427,000,000,   so  that  parasites  rob  us  annual- 
ly of  over  $40,000,000  in  lamb  and  mutton.     The  mortality  among  swine 
is  Just  as  startling,  although  something    has  been  done  to  correct 
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it  with  the  ail  of  .e  "RpriSoiL  ranitation  systeru.  Parasitic  diseases 
are  incroasir.^,   saici  T'odov  HaTl,  (P^ess,  'Dec,  31.) 


Section  4 

Farm  Products         Tec.  31:     The  hog  market  T7as  generally  strong  to  lOt^  hi^-^her, 
top  fo"^  the  day  being  $3.85.    Petter  grades  of  all  v^eiw^hts  ISO  lb. 
up  bulked  at  r|;8.60  to  $6.30,  v^ith  a  few  130  to  150  lb.  averages  at 
$9  to  $3.45.     A  limited  supply  of  pigs  sold  at  $7.50  to  $7.85.  Ivlost 
packing,  so^^'s  vjere  $7.35  to  $7.65. 

IJaine  sacked  Oreen  ^iouritain  potatoes  firm,  ranging  $1.90- 
$3,15  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  bulk  stock  $1.40-$1.45  f.o.b, 
Pres^ue  Isle,    Wisconsin  sacked  ?.ound  7;9p.ites  $1.B0-$1-S5  carlot  sales 
in  Chica^i'o;  $1.35-$  1.40  f.c.b.  Wanpaca.    Onions  tending  higher.  IJer 
York  and  midwestern  yello?7  varieties  ranged  $1.75-$3,50  sacked  per 
100  pounas  in  consuming  center's;  $3.10-$3.15  f  . o.b.  Hochester.  Cabbage 
markets  about  steady.    II&tj  York  Danish  type  $12-$16  bulk  per  ton  in 
terminal  ma'^kets;  $7-$7.50  f.o.b.  Rochester,    Apple  markets  dull. 
Eastern  Yorks  $1.50-$1.75  per  bushel  basket. 

Nev;  York  butter  ma>i:et  sho'.^'ed  some  early  bu^^ing  and  ruled 
steady.     General  trading  ^;as  Quiet.    Most  dealers  were  free  sellers. 
Mediijn.  and  undergrades  about  steady  v4th  trade  quiet;  S2  score  at 
53^. 

New  York  cheese  market    was  Quiet  and  firm  at  unchanged  prices. 
Buyers  sho\ved  little  interest,  but  dealers  V7cre  holding  close  to  list- 
ed plaices.    Prices  of  Nod  American  cheese  were;  Fresh  Single  Daisies 
28^;  Held  Flats  29-29kc:  Single  Daisies  29f;  Young  Americas  29-3s4(2f . 

January  future  contracts  of  cctton  on  the  l^ev^-  York  Cotton  Ex- 
change declined  o  points,  closing  at  19,58^^,  and  on  the  ITew  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  they  were  unchang'ed  at  19.57^5.     On  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  January  futures  closed  a.t  ld,72<^  against  19. GS^^  yesterday. 
Ti^e  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  ma"^kets 
declined  2  points  to  19.49(^  per  lb. 

'The  grain  market  was  steady  at  the  clos©  of  the  year  with 
prices  of  rye  and  feed  grains  materially  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
Wneat  prices  on  an  average  r;ere  12-13(2?  loTre-r^  althoiigh  prices  of  soft 
red  ^.'inter  wheat  were  relatively  higher  than  other  kinds  and  were 
practically  t/ic  same  as  at  the  close  of  1936,    Ha"^d  V7inter  wheat  in 
the  principal  ma^^kets  v/as  selling  at  the  close  of  the  year  6-7^  lorer 
than  last  season  T;hile  ha^d  red  sp'^ing  wheat  vi^as  ll-lS,^^  lower  and 
durijm  vvheat  around  45^  lorer  than  a  year  ago.  (Prepa^^ed  by  Eu.  of 
;V-'r.  "^'.con.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenUng  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  PH^SIDENT  ON  The  press  to-day  reports;  "President  Coolid,.^e  believes  the 

BUSIIIES3  OUTLOOK    United  States  is  entering  upon  a  n&N  era  of  improved  machinery 

and  that  a  fairly  pros-oerous  year  is  ahead.     This  view  of  the 
business  and  indubtrial  situation  was  made  kno'vn  by  him  yesterday 
following:  a  Cabinet  meeting  at  which  economic  conditions  were  discussed.     It  v/as 
indicated  to  the  President  that  there  was  a  trend  toward  improved  conditions  in 
nearly  all  lines  of  industrial  activity  and  that  all  Cabinet  miembers  in  close 
touch  vvith  trade  and  commerce  were  hopeful  of  a  prosperous  year." 


PLQOD  PRCij-KAM  The  press  to-day  reports  that  President  Coolidge  indicated 

yesterday  that  Armxy  engineers  are  workirig  on  a  plan  to  see  whether 
there  can  be  a  reduction  in  the  am.ount  of  money  coiiimunities  in 
the  Mississippi  flood  area  would  be  asked  under  the  administration  program  to 
raise  for  the  construction  of  levees  and  the  purchase  of  land  necessary  to  in- 
crease th'B  7/idth  of  the  levees  and  spillways.     It  was  said  that  there  might  be 
a  change  nada  to  reduce  the  amount  belovir  the  20  per  cent  which  the  .\rmy  engineers 
originally  recommended  should  be  raised  by  the  communities.    There  has  been  great 
pressure  from  the  flood  districts  for  modification  of  the  administration  program 
or  adoption  of  a  plan  under  v.hich  the  Goverament  would  bear  the  entire  cost. 


Packer  consent  The  press  to-da3''  reports  thc?t  the  famous  packers'  consent 

LECPJIS  decree  divorcing  tnem  from^  business  net  related  to  the  meat  packing 

industry  ^as  before  the  Supreme  Court  yesterdaT/'  for  the  second 
time.    Charles  Evans  Hughes  eippea'^ed  again  for  the  S^iift  and  Armour 
groups,  ^.'.'hich  seek  to  have  the  decree  s^t  aside.    Attacking  the  decree  as  invalid 
Hughe-^  ar-.-'erted  the  packers  had  been  guilty  of  no  violation  of  any  antitnist  law 
and.  that  the  courts  had  no  jurisdiction  to  enter  such  a  decree  until  it  had  been 
found  that  there  V7as  an  actual  violation  of  the  law.    William  J.  Donov^m,  assist- 
ant to  the  attorney  general  in  charge  of  antitrust  suits,  maintained  there  was 
sufiicient  gro\ind  for  the  decree  in  the  Governruent  ^  s  suit  against  the  packing  firms 
and  thei"**  subsidiaries  and  officers  alleging  violations  of  the  antitrust  la^v.  Ee 
stressed  the  fact  that  the  antitr^ist  prosecution  was  suspended  only  when  the  pack- 
ers agreed  to  have  the  decree  entered.     Co-unsel  for  the  American  and  for  the 
ITstional  7/holesale  Grocers'  Assoclfetions  v/^re  given  perm.ission  to  be  heard  in 
arguments  'to-day  in  support  of  the  Government's  insistence  that  the  decree  be  sus- 
tained. 


IJEVV  YORYv  MOQL  The  secretary  of  the  Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange  has  informed 

lAR^.ET  members  ^'ho  petitioned  in  March,  1S37,  for  the  appointment  of  a 

committee  to  report  on  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  future 
market  for  trading  in  wool,  tnat  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  the 
tablishment  of  such  a  market  at  Nex^  York  7/as  lacking,  in  the  committee's  opin- 
ion. 
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Section  3 

Business  A  otatem^nt  issued  Jan,  b  by  the  Na-icMal  City  Baric  cf  New  York 

Conditions  say^:  "The  year  closej  'Alth  evideiice  of  corj'dd^rrble  sI'^^ck  in  the 

irlustriai  situat" ior . .  •  . jlcok:  nc:  at  tne  entire  yea:^  in  r':'trospect  it 
is  evidcni.  tnat  procuctior  ar.d  trade  have  been  la^ge  despive  the  recen 
decreasts  in  'jome  lines.     The  autoiuobile  anu  steel  iudia^itrles  are  the 
outstanding-  individual  exceptions.    Textiles,  boot  and  shoe  production, 
leather  tanning,  eud  automobilu  tire  manirf act^orin^  have  shoivn  a  volme 
larger  than  last,  year,  while  ixiduo tries  liice  baking  and  manufacture 
of  xood  and  tobacco  products  have  continued  to  forge  ahead.  Practical- 
ly all  products  have  to  be  moved  b^'-  rail,  so  that  total  c:ir  loadings 
are  a  good  measure  of  the  total  of  all  goods  entering  into  trade.  Since 
the  first  of  the  year  these  have  aiiiountea  tu  50,077,888  cars,  as 
against  51>393,662  in  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago,  a  decrease 
of  onl}'  2.5  per  cent." 

Petail  sales  of  flowers,  plantr  and  r?eeds  in  Chicago  in  1926 
totaled  $9,343,400,  according  to  a  census  of  retail  distribution  in 
that  citj^  just  completed       l.he  United  Slates  Oeuiiius  Bureau.    A  total 
01  63S  establishments  hendl'^d  these  products,  ^43  of  these  being 
fxori-^-D  shops  whose  s.?.±e3  r3pre;^e-iLfcd  $9,098,100  of  the  total.  The 
443  florists  of  tha  city  gave  oiiiplcy.nent  to  439  firm  members  and  pro-- 
prietors  and  1,007  employees,   the  i-otal  salaries  and  wages  for  the 
year  being  $l,S63v300^    The  nerchardise  inventory  of  these  stores 
Dec.  51,  1926,  \vas  $446,400,  and  for  the  year  averaged  $506,700.  The 
survey  of  retail  fieri sts  sho-^^ed  11  est^bliohmerts  ^jhich  did  a  busi- 
ness in  excess  of  $100,000  for  'uhe  year,  while  23  reported  sales 
bet^'een  $50,000  and  $100,000;  45  bet-een  $25,300  and^$50.000;  124 
bet-een  $10,000  and  $25,000;  81  bst^ieen  $5,000  and  $10,000,  and  133 
less  than  $5,000.    "^lorers,  plants  an'^  seeds  were  distributed  in  the 
Chicago  district  by  59  rhcle^alr  establishjnents  whose  sales  for  the 
year  totaled  $15,687,500,    Of  this  nu-uber,  56  v.ere  v^hoUsale  florists 
^/ith  sales  amounting  to  $16, o^41, 200.    These  55  establi slime nts  gave 
employment  to  50  firm  members  and  proprietors  and  1,360  employees, 
salaries  and  77a.ges  for  the  year  being  $2,043,400.    Their  merchandise 
inventory  Pec.  31  v^as  $1,602,500,  nnd  for  the  year  averaged  $1,961,- 
300.  (Floristc^  Exchange,  Lec.  10.) 

Citrus  Fruit  Florida  Time s-^Un ion  for  Lec.  31  sayss  "rro;ijer  ceremonies,  al- 

Export         thoiigh  more  or  less  iniomal,  attandod  the  loading  oi  the  steamer 

Baytonian  with  Flo-^ida  gr'ap3iruit  and  oranges  for  shipment  to  London, 
the  vessel  v/ith  its  pre'cioUi^  cargo  leaving  here  on  Thursday.    This  was 
a  Florida  event  of  real  irp-ortamce,  n>^t  only  to  the  growers  of  citrus 
fruit  in  the  State  hut  to  all  the  xeople  of  Florida,  for  if  this 
initial  shipment  of  oran'>s  and  grapefruit,  on  foreign  consignment, 
indicates  anythiiig,  it  is  that  thereby  a  grtat  Florid?  asset  is  to  be 
made  greater  through  the  finaing  o.nd  supplying  of  a  large  lo*^eign 
market  for  Florida  products ....  This  firat  direct-tC'-London  shipment  of 
Florida  grapefr'oit  and  Oi'anges  r-zas  made  up  of  approximately  100 
crates,  the  fruit  having  been  properly  pre-coo?.ed,  thanlr:s  to  "fh^.  ^facil- 
ities urovided  bj'  t}.e  Armour  refrigerating  plar.t  in  Jachsotitv *ancr  is 
expected  to  be  delivered  in  London  in  first-clat^s  condition,  being 
carried  overseas  unae^*  reirige'^ation.     -71^1  le  thits  enterprise  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  experiment  the^e  is  little  if  anj'  doubt  of  its  entire  suc- 
cess, v^hich  means  the  opening  of  a  f  oreign  ouilet  for  Florida-grov?n 
citrus  fruit." 
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Cotton  Pro-  An  eiit:)rial  in  Farm  and  rtanch  for  Dec.  24  sa:.s:  "The  produc- 

duct  ion       tion  of  cot  t  on  or.,  a  acreoge  by  the  use  oi  tractors  and  lar^e 

machinery  units  '.'an  the  subject  under  discussion  before  the  Dallas 
Agricultural  Club  recently.     It  is  also  the  subject  of  a  bulletin  re- 
cently iscued  by  tlie  division  of  farm  economics,  Texas  Experiment 
Station.     The  discussion  before  the  Agricultural  Club  was  led  by  Dr. 
L.F.Gabbard,  who,  7.1  th  Prof,  F.  "R.  Jones,  prepared  the  bulletin  re- 
ferred to.    I'Vhile  those  who  are  m,aking  a  study  of  large  scale  produc- 
tion have  not  put  their  conclusions  in  terms  of  cost  per  pound,  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  cn  lands  adapted  to  large  enterprises  vihere  a 
tractor,  a  four-rov.  -olanieT-,  and  two  men  can  plant  thirty-five  to 
forty  acres  per  dqy  as  a^-.piust  a  horse-drawn  two-row  outfit  and  one 
man  v^.^hich  covers  fourteen  acres  per  day»  the  same  difference  existing 
in  plowing",  harrowing,  and  cultivating,  that  the  large  scale  produc- 
tion is  accomplished  pt  a  much  lower  cent  per  acre  or  per  pound,,.. It 
begins  to  appear'^^that  the  cotton  industry  is  rapidly  shifting  into  a 
new  era  of  the  country-  where  revolutionary  means  of  production  are 
found  profitable.     If  this  is  true,  producers  of  cotton  in  the  older 
sections  of  the  Southwest,  and  particularly  those  who  have  made  it  a 
major  crop,  will  be  forced  either  to  lower  their  standard  of  living 
or  to  revise  their  cropping  system..    Farmers  in  the  older  sections  ma^' 
undoubtedly  maice  cotton  a  profitable  crop  by  practicing  a  rotation 
system  and  increasing  acre  production  of  quality  fiber,  but  balanced 
farming  rather  than  speculative  farming  must  be  the  aim  hereafter. 
East  and  centr=).l  Tex.-^s,  along  with  eastern  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and 
Louisiana,  can  only  continue  in  the  production  of  cotton  on  a  profit- 
able basis  by  providing  the  market  with  a  superior  products    In  the 
Wect  and  coastal  regions  where  production  cn  a  large  scale  is  practi- 
ca!bje,fee  area  handled  by  one  man  vill  be  given  greater  consideration 
than  acre  yield.    In  the  older  section^,  lowering  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion must  be  brought  about  by  increasing  acre  yields..*." 

Sating  Habits         One  of  the  results  of  our  increased  wealth  in  this  country  is 
more  eating  in  restaurants  and  less  eatin^^'  in  the  home.     In  conse- 
quence, the  Cambridge  Associates  remina  us  in  their  News  Service,  a 
g-^eat  rovolution  in  our  eating  habits  has  come  about  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years,    'iT/hereas  there  was  a  tim*e  v.hen  comparatively  few 
moals  were  served  outside  of  the  home,   to-day,  according  to  figures 
credited  to  the  Management  Jviagazines,  Inc.,  '^over  75,000,000  m.eals 
a  day  are  served  in  restaurants,  cafeterias,  industrial  lunch-rooms, 
hotels,  schools,  clubs,  and  other  places,''    If  v/e.  as  a  people,  eat 
3-1:5,000,000  meals  a  day,  21  per  cent  of  this  total  are  "eaten  out," 
&.ich  figures  as  these  reveal  a  changed  habit  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic, which  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  servant  problem,  but 
which  is  attributed  mainly  to  the  result  of  increased  per  capita 
wealth  and  the  consequent  desire  for  mere  leisure,  luivury,  and  travel. 
The  automobile,  affording  to  the  average  family  opportunity  for  travel 
formerly  not  available,  has  added  greatly  to  hotel  and  restaurant 
business.    All  this  change  has  brought  about  "ijremendous  shifts  in 
methods  of  miarketing  by  food  manufacturers. 

Flood  Control         An  editorial  in  Chicago  Journal  of  Comme-^ce  for  Dec,  27  says 3 
"A  few  months  ago  the  Vi^aters  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries 
were  raging  with  such  deadly  effect  that  it  was  agreed  on  all  sides 
that  flood  control  by  the  Federal  Government  was  necessary.    But  now 
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tne  needG  of  tl.e  crf^erv,rs  in  the  flooded  areas  ere  "being  minimized  in 
the  East,  oa  t};e  ^ro-jri  that  i'ederai  aid  ic  net  teing  sou^^jht  for  the 
Nev;  England  retrioris  that  recently  s'Jiffered  from  a  flood.    The  contrast 
bct7;cen  the  t./o  cases  shoald  be  so  clear  as  to  need  no  pointir-g  out. 
Tlie  ".ev,  Eiitsland  flood  was  a  singula''  e''ent.     So::iethir;g  extraordinary 
had  xiappened.    Nothing  like  it  may  happen  again  for  tv;o  or  three  gen- 
erations.   !?he  Mississippi  flood  was  an  annual  disaster.    This  one 
^ai'  mightier  t'nan  the  others;  that  v/as  the  diffe^'ence.     'Ihe  I'issiseip- 
pi  flood  has  con-.e  re^^larly,  and  it  r.ill  come  a5;ain...," 

!.!eat  Situ-ition       A  rcvier;  of  the  livestock  and  nieat  situation  during  the  month- 
just  closed,  iFsucd  by  the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packer's,  says: 
"The  cattle  ma'*ket  d'jring  recembcr  reached  the  highest  levels  on 
record.^  except  for  the  v/ar  period.    At  the  sar^e  tin:e,  the  wholesale 
prices  of  most  pork  products  reached  the  lo'r-;est  levels  ^hich  they  had 
attained  since  19S3  and  19^4,.,. The  foreign  demand  for  Arxrican  product- 
was  relatively  light  d-jiring  !December. 

Better  Fruit  for  December  says;  "According  to  the  annual  report 
01  C.P.Sarley,  general  manager  of  the  Muti^l  Orange  Distributors,  with 
an  output  of  apprcx innately  3,  £00,000  bcxec  of  citrus  products,  the  or- 
ganisation has  just  completed  the  most  successful  marketing  season  in 
its  history.    Excluding  lemons,  this  tonnage  represents  11.1  per  cent 
of  the  total  1956-27  California  citrus  crop,  v?hich  amounted  to  a 
record  shipment  of  57,163  carloads  of  oranges  and  13,437  ca'^loads  of 
lemons.    Recognized  as  cne  of  the  leaders  in  the  citrus  industry  of 
Oaliiornia  and  Arizona,  the  Mutual  Orange  Distributo"^s  has  been  stead- 
ily increasinc^  its  member  shir)  and  car-output  since  its  organization  in 
190a . " 


Section  3 
Department  of 

Agricultu-^e  An  editorial  in  Modern  Miller  for  LeC  24  says;  "The  Federal 

1         Goverranent  should  lend  a  hand  in  the  v;ork  of  eradicating  7/ild  onions 
from  the  wheat  fields  of  the  United  Stetc^s.    A  practical  means  has 
been  discovered  of  destroying  the  wild  onion,  and  ridding  the  fields 
CI  this  pest.     The  work  has  been  started  in  some  soft  wheat  sections 
T'ith  every  prospect  of  success,  but  it  reqaires  sustained  '.'^ork  and 
vigilai^ce  and  the  cost  falls  upon  farmers  ana  millers,  and  it  is  a 
battle  in  7'hich  Government  assistance  should  be  secured. .An  apprc- 
p-^-iation  tc  aid  in  the  \vork  of  checking  the  serious  nuisance  of  the 
77ild  onion  is  something  "-hich  should  be  presented  to  Congress  and 
urged  by  the  mille"^s  of  the  soft  vrheat  sections  ^hc  have  struggled 
"•ith  this  for  years  and  are  no.v  in  a  fair  Tjay  tc  accomplish  good  and 
definite  results...." 

2  Dairy  produce  (Chicago)  for  Dec.  C7  sSyB;  .  "i  change  in 

tre  law  crt:ating  the  Bureau..'  of  Animal  Ind-ustry,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,   so  that  the  meat  inspection  service  can 
be  extendea  to  include  poultry,  and  to  secure  more  facilities  in  the 
Agricultural  Department  for  the  study  of  poultry  diseases,  are  mat- 
tery of  the  greatest  importance  to  poult"^ymen  and  the  whole  poultry 
irdustry.    Tliese  projects  have  been  the  subject  of  the  greatest  con- 
cern in  recent  deliberations  of  the  trade's  organizations,  and  it 
will  be  gratifying  to  those  interested  to  learn  that  prospects  are 
good  for  realization  on  both  of  these  projects...*" 


Orange  Cc^ 
operation 


section  4 

Farm  Products         Jan-.  4;    Live  stuck  quota;  ioi.a  at  Gbi-.   o:     Stt^er^,  ^i.-id 

r;hoice,$J4..50'  $lb.'3G      Il'^if  rrs,  food  ari  choice,  ^plL- 50-$14 Yealers, 
^Tood  at:id  choice,  $1/.. .  Jb- $)6 ,     Feeler  ar.i  etoc':^er  cattle  ctecrs, 
$9.y5'.$12.    Heavy  vmUiht  hog-^.  $3,50~'$9.     Elaiift^hter  pigs  $■". G5-$8. G5. 
Iicno V? ,  ^ood  and  cho  ice ,  ^12 » 50- -^Ij  .  65 , 

Faine  sacked'  Green  Mo\^nto,:'.n  potatoes  sold  at  $1.90-$o^35  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1*55~$1.65  f.Ovb.  PresQuc-  Isle,  New 
Yo'ck  and  midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  brought  $?»25-$3.75  per 
ICO  por'aids  in  cons^nninf;  centers.  New  York  Janish  type  cabbage  sold 
at  ?I3^'$.16  bulk  per  ton  in  a  fc;w  iT.axkets.  Florida  pointed  type 
$1..50'-$I'3  per  l-|-bushel  hai/iper  in  the  East.  Baldwin  apples  froru  'lle'fj 
York  State  sold  at  'S6-,;'.^5-$7  per  barrel  in  New  York  City. 

The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  declined  53  points,  to  lQ->9o(^  per  lb.    On  the  sarue  day  one 
year  ago  the  price  stood  at  12>oZ:f,    January  future  contracts  on  the 
Hevv  Yo:rk  Cotton  Exchange  declined  b-1  points  to  !.».9.04^.   and  on  the 
?TevV  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  declined  54  points  to  19.03^.  On 
the  Chicago  Board  of  T.eade  J^.tmr-'Tj  futua^es  ^'^ere  do?«n  59  points, 
closing  at  19..13(^. 

Grain  prices  quo  tad  j    No:l  da'd^  northern  spring  v.  heat  at 
MinntEpclis  $X.45'"$l>G^f n  ^o.2  haro.  winter  at  Kansas  City  $1,44-- 
$1..50  and  No. 2  red  v.iute'"  $lA2'-$l.AAf:.    Noo2  hard  ^vlnter  at  Chicago 
$1.31,.  No. 2  red  winter  $1.33  por  bushel*    N0o3  ndxed  corn  at  Chicago 
34^*5  No ..3  yellow  34^  per  baehel.    No. 3  yellow  corn  at  Kansas  Citj'* 
76(r'-  V9^i3' ;  No.^3  xvhite  and  mixed  f^orn  ,    No  .3  yellow  corn  at 

Minneapolis  SO'-Sod;;  No. 3  iiii.xed  7b-rf'(^ .    No»3  white  oats  at  Chica^^^iO 
bc-z^^dZtd-;  Kansas  City  523-^56(2?;  Minneapolis  50tp*5o^. 

Closing  -or ice  of  9?.  score  butter  at  New  York  was  d20  * 

Closing  prices  of  No.l  fresh  i\merican  che2S8  at  New  York  were; 
Held  Cheese  ?rices:  Flats  39  to  ^91^-;  Single  Daisies  29^;  Young 
iUr.ericas  ;39'-2S|>^  (Prepared  by  Pu,  of  .Agr^  Ecor.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.    The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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:'iTIO::.\I.  D?3T  The  Associated  Press  to-day  re^^-rts  that  the  -oublic  debt 

^.••DjCED  r;as  -educed  $1,038,312,886  during  the  last  yea:^.  -epT-e senting  a  re- 

duction of  $8,560,349,197  since  1919,  vrhon  it  reached  its  peak  of 
$36,596,701,648.     T.ie  Treasury  estimated  yesterday  that  the  reduc- 
tion during  1927  nould  represent  a  saving-  in  interest  in  future  years  of  a^^proxi- 
:nately  $40,000,000  annually  and  leave  the  present  ^toss  debt  at  ^lS,C36,-362',4cl. 
Inc  la-«5:est  outstanding  obligations  are  the  rernainine;  Liberty  issues.  $6  296  ^iOl  • 
900  bein^^  in  Fourth  Libertys  callable  in  1935,  $2,147,655,150  in  Third  Libertvs 
reae^nLable  ne-t  year,  and  ^^1, 932, 156. -^50  m  Fist  Libertys  callable  in  193U.  " 


klRMiS  PILL  .Hunds  for  the  construction  of  4,085  miles  of  airrvays  throu,'-h,r. 

out  the  count-^y  ^ere  provided  yesterday  iu  zhe  annual  appropriation 
bill  for  the  State,  Justice,  Gomi.ierce  and  Labor  Department s ,rhich 

^^c  l^f^*^^^-'^        -^^^  House  by  its  appropriations  coR^.ittee.    -rne  bill's  total  of 

;-^S,oo2,Ou(.'  r-prosenis  an  increase  of  $1,521,000  over  last  year's  measure,  but  ? 

decrease  of  4'i69,900  under  the  Budget  Bureau  estLaatas.  (Press,  Jan.  5.) 


"^^I'^^f^ff,^^^  "Sstabli-hment  of  regular  air  line  passen^-er  service  in  the 

Air.  Liim  United  States,  be-iiiain-  nejct  s--zvjrier,  '.73s  predicted  by  Colonel 

Charles  A.  Lino-berg-h  at  a  hearing  before  the  House  appropriations 
CJoaniittee  on  Dec.  10,  publication  of  ::.i3  testiinor^y  yesterday  re- 
vealed.   This  7'ould  develop,  he  predicted,  .vith  decrease  in  the  dost  of  equipment 
-nd  inc-easing  carrying  capacity  of  thr  planns,  "/vh.at  is  your  -ision  as  to  tnr 
service  that  ccmnorcial  ai-rays  "111  render  the  count-y  :n  the  ccmine'  years,  both 
as  tc  -he  transportation  of  passen^-ur  and  mail,  and  the  carrying  of  small  x^ack- 
a-^eE,«  Oolonel  Lindbergh  was  asked.     "I  do  not  ihlxik  ihal  our  aircraft  of  lo-dav 
ore  nea!-ly  as  efficient  as  they  will  be  a  fe:v  yea-'s  fro:n  nov",'^  he  reijlied.  ' 
celiove,  also,  thst  we  v/ill  be  able  to  fly  ^nd  land  in  practically  everv  kind  of 
-er^.tnev  conc^ition  Vnen  r^dio  instr-ji-nent s,  radio  beacons  .^nd  other  me-ns  of  ccm- 
cptting  r-eather  conditions  ha-^^e  been  fully  develoood,"  (Prep-s,  Jan.  5.) 


SIT-^  ^lU.^^^      Repves.int'-iivt;  Su.-L-er  of  ITe-.  York  yesterd'iy  introduced  a 

bill  in  the  House  authorizir,^:  sn  appropriation  of  0^300,000  10-  V-o 
squ^i-es  in  .South-rest  Washinfiton  as  a  site  for  a  famerrj  oroluce 
rr.grv^et.    The  sOuprcs  are  354  and  555.    Under  the  tmns  of  the  bill    v  st-^*-^ 
:^et"/e':n  Tenth  and  Eleventh,  .^^oul  ■  be  closed,  (Press,  .Jan.  5.)  * 


vvOOij  TRA.^S  The  Gomercial  Bulletin  (:^oston)  for  Pec.  31  s  ys;  ":-aiile 

tnis  -eek  has  been  quieter  than  last  in  tre  '-.o  '1  t-'^ade,  the-^e  has  • 
been  a  better  demana  than  usual  for  ;vool  at  ohe  end  of  the  year 
?nd  December  has  i-d  tnessed  ^  considerable  turnover  in  the  staole .    p-ices  are  very 
^irm  and^cccasicnally  deo--er  for  the  v/eek,  i;\  sor.:o  c^ses  a  cent  a  pound  hi^cher, 
ine  forei^;^n  n.arkets  are  generally  exT)eriencin>-:  holiday  quiet.    P-iccs  are  firm 
aoro -.^d ,  ho  •'■ev     , . .  .  " 
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A^'t  in  Kansas         Miss  Leixa  Kiechlia,   secretary  of  the  Aiaerican  Federation  of 
Fam  Hones  Arts,  in  a  tal'c  at  Washing. tor.-  Jc?niiary  3  on  the  influence  of  the  fed- 
eration's circulating  erl  exhihiticns,   st?trd  that  rr.ral  Kansas  has 
evif^ently  'tenefited  by  these  exhibitons  mc^e  than  any  other  section 
of  the  country.    Ih.e  '^esnlt  is  that  som^  of  the  finest  etchin^-^s  in' 
this  country  are  to  be  founi  to-day  on  the  walls  of  Kansas  farm  h.O;nes. 
"You  xvill  find  amon^f^  theui  examples  oi'  the.  v/ork  of  "Pembrandt,  Haden, 
Ivieryon,  TTnistler,  ard  rr.any  of  the  Dcdern  etchers,"  Miss  Mechlin  said, 
"and  one  of  the  most  interesting  featuret  of  it  all  is  that  most  of 
these  works  were  pm chased  ^-vith  the  product o  of  the  farm.    The  e^^g 
money  has  hung  many  a  line  etching  on  Kansas  farmlioMse  v/alls." 

British  Agri-         An  editorial  in  Country  Life  (London)  for  Dec.  17  says: "...It 
cultural      has  "been  sT^ggesced  that  some  measure  of  relief  is  necessary  in  these 
l^elief         cases.    The  nature  of  this  rrliif  immedic'tely  leads  one  into  the  fi-:ld 
of  political  and  agricultural  controversy.    Of  the  oalliatives  ^"'hick 
have  received  support  th."^ee  or  jour,  undoubtedly,  merit  attention. 
In  the  arable  districts  a  duty  on  malting  barley  ha3  been  sf ongly 
urged.    There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  refasing  this,  for  the 
difficulties  ivhich  have  from  time  to  time  been  advanced  ag.:'inst  the 
proposal  have  been  net  and  oveT-come  in  other  cases  of  dutic.ble  gcods. 
The  dairying  indies  try  is  faced  '..ith  a  growing  and  considerable  comoc- 
tition  in  the  formi  of  tinned  skim  and  whole  m-ilk  imports.  Farmers 
rightly  urge  that  recent  legislation  which  defines  the  conditions 
under  which  milk  production  m.ay  be  follov/ed  in  this  country  shc^ald 
carry  ivith  it  protection  from,  milk  damping  from,  other  countries  out- 
side the  control  of  tnis  legislation.    ;i?heat  growers  and  the  uoe'^s  of 
wheat  offals  have  a  strong  case  for  prohibiting  the  import  of  flcuy, 
restricting  Imports  to  the  whole  grain  to  be  entirely  milled  in  this 
country.    The  proposal  that  agricultural  land  should  be  freed  from 
the  burdens  of  rates  would  be  popular  vi^ith  o'»"/ner  occupiers,  but  it  is 
open  to  criticism  so  far  as  tenant  farmers  are  concerned...." 

Butter  Scoring       An  editorial  in  The  Dairy  Hecord  for  Dec  23  says:  "The  claim 
Contests      is  frequently  advanced  tnat  scoring  contests  have  outlived  their  use- 
fulness, and  that  exhibitors  gain  little  by  partici-oating  in  them, 
do  not  agree  entirely  with  this  attitude,  but  v;e  arc  of  the  opinion 
that  the  practice  of  scoring  buttor  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
methods  of  rating  it  has  its  shortcomings.    Unless  he  wants  to  know 
how  his  butter  rates  in  the  opinion  of  recognised  Judges,  the  man  r/ho 
is  so  situated  that  it  is  impossable  for  him  lo  hope  to  be  lir-tcd 
among  the  highest  exhibitors  ha2  little  to  v  hich  to  look  ior."ard  to 
in  a  contest ....  It  is  intereotiiig  to  note  tli^t  one  of  the  district 
units  of  the  Minnesota  Creamery  Operators*  &  Manage^^s'  Associrtion  is 
planning  to  hold  a  double  contest  whereby  both  the  score  of  the  butter 
and  its  composition  vdll  be  used  in  determining  the  vdnners.  ^'ae 
enorm.ous  ainount  nf  vrorV.  involved  mr.kes  it  impracticable  to  check  the 
composition  in  the  larger  contests,  but  it  is  an  excellent  idea  for 
this  plan  to  be  followed  out  in  the  smaller  ei-diibits.    Equally  valua- 
ble from  an  educatiunal  standpoint  ^rould  be  a  contest  between  those 
receiving  the  same  qu-^.lity  oi  ra?"  mate-rial,  for  the  contest  T^rould  then 
largely  resolve  itself  into  one  of  skill  bet^'^.een  the  various  con- 
testants.. . , 


Cub'^n  Svji^es  Hu^h  Haii:':^.ona  Bennett  writes  on  FUgar  produc*"ion  in  Cr.'ba  in 

j^.erican  !levie\^'  of  ■Revie'.'';s  for  January,    Ke  says  in  Dart;   "!To  other 
country,  regardless  of  si-'.e,  cones  an^^^-here  near  equ^uin^  Cuba's 
output  of  rugar.    Vvl^'en  tne  great  areas  o:^  the  other  countries  leading 
in  Droduction  arc  compared  with  th,':-t  of  Cuta,  nith  its  44,164  sq-oare 
miles  of  territory,  it  is  to  "be  inier:Led  that  the  island  republic 
either  is  a  tremendously  gooa  region  for  grov-'ing  sr^ar  or  else  it 
produces  not  iViUOh  but  sugar.     A.S  a  rr^atter  of  fact,  both  shoes  fit  the 
3uban  situation.    There  is  in  that  country  some  of  the  finest  sugar 
land  of  the  .vorld,  large  areas  of  it,.. -.Cuba  is  noiTv  producing  vvhat 
must  be  considered  fairly  cneap  su,.^ar;  but  the^e  are  reasons  to  be- 
lieve the  cost  can  be  lowered  materially  by  eliminating  from  culti- 
vation the  inferior  lands  and  by  devoting  as  much  efficiency  to  hand- 
ling tht;  crop  in  tht;  field,  ivhere  si\gar  is  really  produced,  as  is 
devoted  to  the  milling  end  of  the  industry." 

5\Lture  Trading       Price  Current-Grain  B.eportor  for  Dec.  28  says;  ■':^\Lt-jre  trading 
at  Chic-ago  on  the  Chicago  Board  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  thi;-;  year  totaled 
about  a  million  and  a  half  bushels  less  than  for  the  same  period  last 
year  and  more  than  eight  and  a  half  million  less  than  for  the  sme 
time  in  1925,  trading  in  irheat,  corn,  cats  and  rye  being  included  in 
these  fig-'ores.     The  greatest  shrinkage  is  in  the  trading  in  wheat, 
the  total  for  the  eleven  months  this  year  being  only  about  half  of 
7/hat  it  v;as  in  1925  and  about  t^ro-thi-^ds  of  vhat  it  T7as  last  year. 
This  yer^r  is  rhead  of  either  of  the  previous  y3ars  in  corn  trading  and 
ahead  of  last  year  in  the  trading  in  oats  and  rye.    This  spreading  of 
the  trading  r.ay,  as  is  intimated  in  Washington,  be  due  to  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Grain  :5\3.turcs  Administration  in  trying  to  prevent  exces-- 
sive  trading,  and  then,  it  may  not." 

Indiana  Ti/ater™       An  edito^^ial  in  The  Jc-rmer^s  Guide  (Huntington,  Ind.)  for 
vrays  Dec.  24  says:  ''A  group  of  Vincennes  business  men  are  attempting  to 

interest  Congress  in  a  p"^oposal  to  dredge  the  Wabash  Hiver  from  its 
mouth  to  Huntington,  and  connect  it  by  canal  7/ith  the  Maumee  Hiver  at 
Port  W.ayne,     The  Maumee  connects  Tzith  L:ike  Erie  at  Toledo,    This  ar- 
rangement 7;ould  give  unbroken  '.vater  connections  v^ith  all  lake  ports 
in  the  Grert  la^cs  system,  a?  well  as  Missi??sippi  Hiver  and  Gulf  of 
I'cxico  ports.    There  is  the  further  suggestion  that  a  canal  be  built 
from  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Wabash  at  a  point  some- 
where betv.^een  Xjafayette  a:_d  Delphi.    In  case  the  iske-to-the-gu.lf  and 
the  Fittsburgh%o~Kansas  City  r/ate'^v/ay  projects  materialise,  as  seems 
likely,  it  'vould  soem  that  the  development  of  the  Wabash  waterT;ay 
TTOuld  follow  as  a  logical  conseouence . " 

ITegro  Education      "Tne  Negro  Gees  to  College''  is  tne  title  of  an  article  by 

J.H.Dillard  in  World ^s  Work  for  January.    Doctor  Dillard  is  a  member 
of  the  General  Fidacation  Board  and  in  his  article  he  points  out  the 
limited  opportunity  for  higher  education  for  the  12,000,000  ITegro 
population  of  the  United  States,  and  urges  "^VTnite  America"  to  help 
the  ITegro  to  his  rights  in  this  respect.     T^-e  An-.ericpn  ITegro  is  under- 
going a  change  in  status  as  rapid  and  as  significant  as  that  exper- 
ienced by  many  of  the  miner  peoples  in  Central  and  Sastern  Europe,  the 
author  points  out.    For  a  long  time  we  have  been  v/ont  to  think  of  the 
ITegro  in  terms  of  a  remote  countr^'^side,  the  roadside  pulpit  and  the 
rural  school  and  of  his  progressive  activities  in  terms  cl   farm  dem- 
onstration.   Nov7  we  must  consider  him  as  a  fello'7  resident  of  our 
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cities  and  his  activitiec  as  extenain^  to  fields  of  social  service, 
to  organi^:ed  church  work,  and  to  professional  schools  of  post  graduate 
standards.    Sducational  facilities  in  the  past  have  "been  restricted 
largely  to  those  institutions  that  were  fo^JUided  before  the  rise  of 
the  HamptoR-Tuskegee  ^roup,  and  many  of  the  so-called  colleges  for 
Negroes  are  simply  hi,f;:h  schools  or  junior  colleges.    There  are  onl^*- 
two  Class  A  medical  schools  lor  Negroes  and  provision  for  theological 
training  of  standai^d  grade  is  almost  equally  limited. 

The  index  figure  of  v/holesale  prices  for  France  compiled  "by  the 
French  Government  Statistical  Office  and  transmitted  to  the  Bankers 
Trust  Conipany  of  New  York,  r»hich  from  April  to  October  had  been  de- 
clining steadily,  ▼•ose  again  in  November  by  7  points       607  as  against 
600  for  October  1937  and  693  for  November  1925.    This  v/as  due  chiefly 
to  an  increase  of  11  points  in  the  index  for  domestic  products,  while 
that  for  imported  products  advanced  by  one  point  only.    Compared  v'ith 
the  maximum  in  July  1926,  the  November  index  shov/s  a  decline  of  247 
points. 

Ilubber  Plan*  Hy.-^tt  E.  G-ibson  is  the  author  of  an  article  on  Airier ican-oT^-ned 

tations       rubber  plantations,  in  Popular  Science  for  February.    He  says  in  partj 
"....And  no?7  comes  Henry  Ford  v^'ith  an  announcement  that  he  has  receivec 
from  the  Brazilian  Gove^^nment  a  rubber  concession  of  froin  3,000,000 
to  4,000,000  acres  in  the  Amazon  Valley  of  South  America,  the  native 
hone  of  the  Para  rubber  tree.    There  he  is  planning  rubber  production 
on  a  vast  scale.    Harvey  Firestone,  too,  after  preliminary  experiments 
in  various  parts  of  the  ivorld,  has  had  since  1926,  under  lease  in 
Liberia,  Africa,  1,000,000  acres  devoted  to  growin^^  rubber  trees.  This 
project  already  is  sho^/ing  results.    Production  will  begin  in  1930,  and 
Mr.  Firestone  believes  his  African  plantations  will  become  a  factor 
in  the  world  market  by  1935.    Mean-^/hile  Americans  pioneer  in  rubber 
growing,  the  United  Stales  Rubber  Company,  after  seventeen  years  of  ex- 
periment in  cultivation,  has  enormously  increased  the  yield  from 
rubber  trees.    To-day,  its  plantations,  covering  more  than  154,000 
acres  in  Sumatra  and  Malaya,  have  become  the  greatest  single  rubber 
estate  in  the  r-orld.    CB.Seger,  president  of  the  company,  recently 
announced  th:3.t  these  plantations  are  yielding  441  pounds  an  acre  a  year, 
as  compared  with  the  average  yield  of  560  pounds  the  world  over.  And 
he  estimated  that  the  ultimate  yield  from  the  latest  planted  areas  will 
be  a  thousand  pounds  an  acre  annually.     Still  another  Anerican  venturer 
is  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Hubber  Company,  which,  since  1916,  has  been 
developing  plantations  in  Sumatra  that  to~da^-  cover  5,000  acres...." 

Scientific  Dr.  Samuel  ';7.  Stratton,  president  of  Mass.  Institute  of  Technol- 

Marvels       ogy,  selects  as  the  "Nine  'Aonde^s  of  the  Modern  iVorld, "  the  following: 
Tb.e  discovery  of  bacte'^ia  and  the  application  of  bacteriology  to  human 
welfare;  ©le  progress  of  our  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  matter 
and  radiation  phenomena;  The  progress  of  electricity  as  to  light, 
powe^'  and  communication;  'xh.e  inte-^nal  combustion  engine  and  its  appli- 
cation; Modern  methods  of  structure  building  with  both  metal  and  cement; 
Modern  metallurgy;  Processes  of  food  preservation,  including  canning 
and  refrigeration;  Aircraft  and  aerial  navigation;  The  development  of 
t  machinery  to  lessen  the  burden  of  labor  and  to  increase  its  output, 

(Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  Feb.) 
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Section  3 

lepartnient  of 

;  :^ric"'ilt'^re  /unpriran  "Re^j^ie^  cf  Hevie^-  s  icr.  January  Sc>vs:   ''The  annual  brocbuxv 

of  Secretary  Ja^^dine  '"eviev.s  a.'^ricultura  in  gen€"^al  as  vveli  as  in  de- 
tailed discussion  ol  sucli  prodj.cts  as  cotton,  corn,   livestock  ii'id 
various  oiher  s ...  There  is  an  especially  "«^al^-">able  r.ection  devoted  ■ 
discussicn  of  re?:earch  ^.-ork  cf  a.  scientific  kind  in  the  agricuitui  ^.l 
field,     Tne  economic  and  r..arLetin^  services  of  our  Lcpartrnent  of  J'.-rpi- 
culture  a"^e  n^ell  s^.i  forth,  and  Secretary  Jardire's  report  as  a  vi-hole 
is      doc-arient  of  viae  inf orinat ioral  ran^e.     It  "bears  testimony  to  the 
indispensa-le  services  perfomed  so  ore  lit  ably  thrcjgh  this  governnier.tal' 
agency.  •» 
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Faiiii  Pioiucts         Jan.  4:    Li\'6stock  Quuoawions  at  Chicago:     Steers,,  goou  ana 
choice,  $14..7b-$18»b0.     Cows,  good  and  choice,  $8^90-$'j3.  Heifers, 
$11.50-'$14.    Vealers,  $13""$lb.50.    Feeder  and  stocker  cattle,  cteers 
$9*70-^12 ,    Heavy  freight  hogs  $8-50-$9.    Light  lights,  ricdium  to  choice, 
$8-$8. 80.     Slaughter  pigs  $?. 50^-$8.40 .    Lamhs,  good  and  choice,  $13.65- 
$13.75.    Feeding  lambs  $11.50-$13.25. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  ranged  $l*95--$3»25  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  bulk  stock  mostly  $1.45-51.50  fvO»b.-  Presque 
Isle.    Eastern  sacked  Bound  V/hites  $3. 10-$2cS0.    Wisconsin  ^sacked 
P.o'Oiid  ■'"hites  $1.60~$1.70  car  let  sales  in  Chicago;  very  few  sales 
|1*35-$1.45  f.o.bo  '.7aupaca.    Eevi  York  Lanish  type  cabbage  $13-$18  pe-?* 
ton  in  consuming  cente-^s;  mortly  $8  i.o.b.  "i-'oches ter .    Florida  pointed 
type  .$1.50-$3  per  It  bushel  hamper  in  ui3  East.    !Tevv  York  "Tnode  Island 
Greening  apples  ranged  $8.50-$10  per  barrel  in  city  markets;  Bald?.-' 
$7-$S  in  Chicago.  Michigan  JoraiJhans  $8-$9  in  Chicago.    J!idre stern 
yello\v  onions  $1.75~$2.?5  sacked  per  ICQ  pounds  in  consuming  centers. 

I'he  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  advanced  22  pointL-^,  to  19, iS^  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day 
in  1925  the  price  stood  at  13. 2?^:^.    January  future  contracts  on  the 
llovj  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  22  points  to  i9,26i,  and  on  the 
Ne?''  Or* leans  Cotton  Exchange  Lhey  vrere  up  27  points,  closing  at  19.30y^. 
On  the  Chicago  Boara  of  Trade  January  future  contracts  advanced  20 
points  to  19, 33;^. 

Grain  prices  quoted;    i\'o,.l  dark  northern  spring,  'vheau  at  ^ 
Minneapclis  $1 . 51:- -^Is-oXf ,    No. 2  ha"*a  \vinter,  Kansas  City  $1.38-$l*44t 
and  ITo.2  n&rd  winter,  Chicago  .^1.31.    No-  2  soft  red  v-inter  Chicafro 
$1.39,  Kansas  Ci-y  $1.42-$1.443 .    Ho. 3  riiized  corn  Chicago  83^?,  Kansas 
City  74-7?^,  and  at  Iv:inr-3apolis  7bh'77-t(^ ,    No. 3  yellov  corn,  Chicago 
B4(f:;  Kansas  3ity  7St-79ii;  Minneapolis  8Ji-83-5<^.    !Tc,3n'hite  oats 
hicago  53±^-55l'^:  Kansas  City  52p^-56ci;;  Minneapolis  5lJ<p-5v^|(# .  17o.2 


rye  Minneapolis  cJ^i-Ol  3/3'-$1.02-:3/8. 


Closing  price  of  92  scort^  butter  at  :ie\\  York  'Aas  52'^ 


.A 


Closing  prices  cn  iro.l  Auericau  Cheese  at  ^ev.  York  were;  Flats 
29-39if;  Sin€;le  Daisies  2j(f';  Young  Aniericas  29-'2S2^^.     (p-'-epared  by 
Bu.  of  Ar-.  Eco->.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Serx'ice,  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.    The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurstely  the  news  of  importance. 
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^.^.-EH  CL_^xviLAX  Senator  Capper,  chairman  of  the  Senate  District  conii;ittee 

nPu^hS  ifO.^       yesterday  Joined  those  fighting  to  prevent  private  development 

of  Great  Falls  -/ater  pover,  according  to  the  press  to-day.  He 
made  his  vieTrs  knor.n  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  War  Davis 
Secretary  of  Ag'ricult'ore  Jardine  and  Secretary  of  Interior  Work,  members  of  the 
Federal  Poiver  Ccmiuission.     In  urging  the  three  not  to  grant  even  preliminarv 
permits  for  projects  on  the  Potouac  River,  Camper  declared  he  kne'.v  of  no  urgent 
need  for  po^^.-er  that  can  not  be  supplied  by  existing  facilities.    He  reminded  the 
Cabinet  men:bers  of  plans  for  preserving  the  natural  beauty  of  G-reat  Falls. 


GRAIN  KATES  Senator  Capper  yesterday  demanded  investigation  by  the 

Interstate  Comrr.erce  Gonraission  of  export  grain  rates,  according 
to  the  press  to-day. 


Government  employees  who  fail  to  trte  all  the  leave  coming 
r>ih^         to  tnem^  in  one  year  v/ould  be  permitted  to  taice  the  accumulated 
leave  the  next  year  along  with  the  other  days  coming  to  them, 
under  the  terns  of  a  bill  introduced  in  the  House  veste^day  by 
Representative  Smith,  of  Idaho.    All  leave  v/ould  be  paid  for  out  of  current  ap- 
propriations. (Press,  Jan.  6.)  ■ 


f.f^^'  i^^erican  farmers  fear  that  they  are  on  the  road  to  peasantry 

wUxv^..iIUi.^i^         .villiain  S.  Dodd,  professo-  of  American  history  at  Chicago  Universi- 
ty,  said  last  night  in  an  address  befo"^e  the  comiL^anity  institute 
course  at  '.Vashington.    Professor  Dodd  traced  the  history  of  a^rri- 
cuiture  m  the  United  States  and  said  that  f^^rmers  noT^'  find  prosDocts  here  so  poor 
that  649, OuO  farmers  and  farm  people  abandoned  their  C3llin£7i^'26  and  moved  into 
the  cities.    Ke  said  thct  5, 000, COO  have  left  their  farms  since  1920.  (Press. 
Jan .  6 . )  ' 


H'^'tl  1^'^^*^'^^-^^-^^       Trade  combinations  in  F-ur ope  stroi^er  thf^n  this  coi^mtry's 

liJ  is.o..OPS  greatest  trusts,   supported  in  large  measu-e  by  Government  sub- 

sidies and  forr-ied  to  capt-ore  markets  in  llorth  and  South  Anerica 
and  the  Orient,  constitute  a  pressing  problem  for  solution  by 

the  United  States,  the  Kouie  appropriations  commi ttee  was  told  yesterday  by 
^r.^  Julius  ?aein,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Fo-'eign  and  Domestic  Commerce Doctor 
^lein  decla-ed  that  Eu'-ope  is  preparing  -  ith  a  seriousness  never  before  mani- 
;fested  for  a  drive  to  win  back  the  trade  it  lost  to  the  United  States  during  the 
f^ar.    He  uttered  a  v/arnin^'  that  the  hour  has  arrived  rhen  American  business  men 

must  fight  hard  to  retain  the  foreign  trade  built  up  in  the  pa-t  decade  and  a 

iialf.     (Press,  Jan.  6.) 


Section  ''2 

British  Milk  Country  Life  (London)  for  Dec.  S4  says:   "There  has  recently 

Market         been  published  by  the  Ministry  of  /\gricultu-^e  a  report  on  ♦The  Fluid 
Milk  Ma"^ket  of  Sngland  and  Wales*  which  raises  issues  of  fundamental 
importance  not  only  to  the  dairy  industry  and  -agriculture  generally, 
but  to  national  life  and  health. .. .One  would  expect  the  consumption 
of  milk  to  be  high  in  a  civili-ed  country  like  ours,  especially  among 
those  classes  who,  of  necessity,  lock  to  get  the  best  value  for  money 
T^hen  purchasing  food  for  themselves  and  their  families.    But  this  is 
very  far  indeed  from  the  case.... We  find  the  following  estimates  of 
annual  consumption  per  head  of  liquid  milk;  S?7it zerland,  83  gals.; 
Sweden,  67  gals.;  Denmark,  67  gals.;  United  States,  46  gals.  Other 
estimates  recently  published  are  as  follows;  Germany.  61  gals.; 
England,  22  gals.;  Hawaii,  1  gal . . . .  Tliis  is,  surely,  a  lamentable 
position,  and  discloses  a  fertile  field  for  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  Ministry  of  Health,  whose  duty  it  is  to  loste-^  the  national  well- 
being. ...If  the  consumption  of  milk  could  be  substantially  increased, 
it  v.ould  go  far  to  restore  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  as  a  vhole* 
It  is  not  always  remembered  that  the  dairy  industry,  with  its  by- 
p-^oducts,  provides  about  one-qi-iarter  of  the  total  cash  output  of  the 
land,  and  its  influence  on  all  other  forms  of  farming,  except,  perhaps, 
the  hill  sheep  farmer,  is  profound.     If  the  consumption  of  milk  were 
raised  by  only  one-tenth  of  a  pint  pe^r  head  per  day  there  would  be  an 
additional  demand  for  no  less  than  160,000,000  gals.,  requiring  an  in- 
crease in  our  dairy  herd  of  300,000  cows.... In  the  report  the  author 
suggests  that  the  Joint  Committee  of  Producers  and  Distributors  should 
make  a  real  effort  to  bring  about  some  such  expansion  of  consumption, 
and  we  have  since  been  inic^med  that  the  Empire  Marketing  Board  is 
preparing  to  support  a  certain  measure  of  milk  publicity.    Vife  greatly 
trust,  however,   that  the  Government  will  go  farther  than  this  and 
seriously  consider  the  possibilities  of  a  real  national  milk  campaign, 
launched  with  the  whole-hearted  support  of  all  departments  of  State." 

Family  Budget         The  "Railway  Age  (New  York)  says;  '^The  United  States  Bureau  of 
Changes       Labor  Statistics  has  issued  a  statement  intimating  that  it  may  soon 
discontinue  its  publication  of  cost-of-living  index  figures,  because 
it  hesitates  lon^^er  to  rely  on  the  family  budget  figures  which  it 
gathered  in  1918  for  the  purpose  of  weighting  its  price  statistics. 
The  budget  survey  was  originally  made  for  the  Slipping  Board  as  a 
basis  for  fixing  its  rates  of  wages,  and  the  cost-of-living  index  has 
figured  largely  in  railway  and  other  wage-adjustment  proceedings.  The 
statement  says  that  because  of  the  well-known  changes  in  the  standard 
of  living  since  1918,  the  propo-rtions  of  the  family  income  expended 
for  different  items  enter irig  into  the  budget  have  changed,  although  it 
is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  figu'^es  purporting  to  show  the  effect 
of  changed  prices  on  the  actual  cost  of  living  are  ^off ,  *  or  in  what 
direction  they  are  'off,'  the  bu'^eau  seems  to  be  mo'f'e  than  half 
right,  for  once,   at  least.     Of  what  importance  in  a  cost-of-living 
index  to-day  is  the  price  of  cotton  stockings,   or  even  of  some  other 
itemis  of  cotton  or  wool  which,  although  more  in  evidence  now  than 
when  they  were  'unmentionable, '  are  cert -inly  less  weighty,  statis- 
tically and  otherwise? .The  cost  of  the  new  radio  may  have  been  off- 
set to  some  extent  hy  the  reduced  cost  of  running  the  car,  but  an 
increased  consumption  of  rubber  (ti-^es  o"^  soles)  may  be  offset  against 
the  reduced  use  of  leather,  both  per  cepita  and  per  shoe.    It  is  said 
that  the  greatly  increased  use  of  the  closed  car  has  caused  an  enor- 
mous shrinkage  in  the  sales  of  overcoats,  while  the  electricity  bill 
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has  gor.e  \xp  as  the  ice  bill  har;  come  do^'n.     Tht  bureau  recommends  a 
Dew  f anily-bndget  survey,  with  the  geographical  limits  selected  along 
"bropde^  lines,  saying  th'^.t  the  overbalancing  effect  of  the  eighteen 
shipbuilding  centers  on  which  its  survey  7;as  originally  based  v;as 
never  entirely  overcome.     It  also  points  out  that  its  budget  figure's 
cover  at  best  but  12,098  families.    To-day  there  would  be  less  rail- 
way employees  as  u^ell  as  ship-?;orkers  in  any  group  of  12,000  than  in 
1918.    All  of  which  simply  goes  to  prove  that  it  is  far  easier  to 
show  that  statistics  are  wrong  than  it  is  to  get  them  right." 

Latin-American       Francis  H.  Sis son,  vice-president  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Corn- 
Trade  pany  of  New  York,  is  the  author  of  a  statement  on  "Our  La.t in- American 
Investment"  in  American  Heview  of  Reviews  for  Jairaary.    He  says  in 
part; "...The  position  of  this  country  to-day,  with  surplus  capital 
and  surplus  production  seeking  foreign  markets,  makes  the  expansion 
of  Lp,tin-American  trade  a  necessity  to  its  maintenance.    Latin  America 
in  turn  needs  our  capital  and  our  markets.    Thus  the  factors  cementing 
our  interests  are  so  much  more  important  than  any  which  might  divide 
them  that  no  course  is  rational  for  either  party  unless  it  v;ill  result 
in  furthering  that  desired  understanding  and  cooperation.  American 
statesmen,  financiers,  and  manufacturers  with  vision  have  caught 
glimpses  of  the  opportunities  this  situation  offers  for  yea"^s,  but 
what  has  been  realized  in  the  way  of  a  mutually  profitable  relationship 
is  only  a  fraction  of  what  is  in  store.    In  spite  of  the  many  diffi- 
culties which  have  been  faced,  which  need  not  be  detailed  here,  we 
find  that  to-day  the  United  States  has  invested  more  capital  in  Latin- 
American  countries  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.... One  of  the 
most  effective  ways  for  Aae-^ican  business  to  increase  its  volume  of 
exports  is  by  the  indirect  method  of  encouraging  imports.    This  is  a 
phase  of  the  trade-promotion  problem  that  is  not  receiving  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves.    lA/liile  the  importation  of  commodities  that  are  di- 
rect competitors  of  American-made  products  is,  of  course,  strenuously 
opposed,  there  are  many  directions  in  which  our  import  trade  could  be. 
expanded  without  involving  such  competition.     The  foreign- trade  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  will  progress  much  mo"^e  rapidly  when  they 
definitely  rid  themselves  of  the  idea  that  our  industrial  p-^osperity 
depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  so-called  'favorable^  balance  of 
trade.     The  large  surplus  of  loanable  funds  at  the  disposal  of  Merican 
investors  and  the  growing  familiarity  of  our  investors  with  foreign 
securities  will  tend  to  strengthen  the  position  of  this  country  as 
the  world^s  banking  center,  and  i^dll  provide  us  with  a  strong  weapon 
in  the  battle  for  trade  supremacy  in  Latin- American  markaets . " 

Master  Farmer         An  editorial  in  The  Progressive  Parmer  for  Dec.  24  s^ys: 
Contests      ''When  the  Standard  Farm  Paper  Association  of  the  United  States  began 
the  promotion  of      aster  Farmer'  contests  in  the  diffe-^ent  States 
served  by  Standard  Farm  Papers,  it  performed  one  of  the  greatest 
services  ever  rendered  An.erican  agriculture.    For  the  first  time, 
farmers  who  set  new  standards  of  merit  and  achievement  for  their 
profession  are  to  receive  the  distinction  and  honor  that  are  their 
due....ITow  the  Master  Fa7'mer  movement  begins  a  like  recognition  of 
farme-rs  of  outstanding  achievement — and  it  is  extremely  interesting 
to  learn  that  in  the  great  building  trades  in  New  York  City  a  similar 
movement  is  under  way.... With  seventeen  States  holding  'Master  Farmer' 
contests  this  year,  the  movement  has  already  reached  national  pro- 
portions and  is  even  attracting  marked  attention  in  foreign  lands." 
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New  York  Governor  Smith's  nessas;s  to  the  IJe"."  \'o^k  Legislature  is  re- 

Agriculture  vieved  in  The  Journal  oi  Commerce  for  Jan.  5,  v;hich  says: As  to 

agriculture,  Oovernor  Smith  is  about  equally  outspoken.    He  reco^ni-^es 
it  as  the  basic  industry  ci  the  State  and  takes  the  position  that  the 
St3te  'by  7ise  and  prudent  policies  should  foster  and  upbuild^  it 
and  should  'consider  the  full  T;ell-bein5  of  those  engaged  in  it.' 
This,  he  says,  is  being  done  by  the  State  of  Ne\v  York  thro^ogh  better 
rural  education,  Irirger  training  in  agriculture  and  the  development 
of  good  State  raods  providing  cheap  transportation.    Along  all  these 
lines,  further  progress  is  demanded,  while  from  the  standpoint  of 
marketing,  the  Governor  holds  that  there  is  no  othe"^  of  the  com.mon- 
wealths  in  the  Union  which  has  done  as  much  in  the  way  of  adequate  and 
comprehensive  cooperative  marketing  legislation  as  ITew  York.  There 
are  nov:  1,100  cooperative  associations  in  the  State,   pnd  their  com- 
bined business  is  more  than  $115,000,000,  including  both  selling  and 
buying  groups.     The  message  makes  no  very  definite  recommendations  for 
ch?.nges  in  policy,  and  he  evidently  believes  that  steady  procedure 
along  -ore sent  lines,  coupled  with  provision  of  adequate  and  cheap 
power  for  tne  elimination  of  unnecessary  drudgery  on  the  farm,   is  all 
that  is  needed.     This  program,  both  as  to  power  and  to  agriculture, 
may  thus  be  stated  as  'conservation  and  coope^c-tion. '  .  . .  .  " 

Research  Ex-  An  editorial  in  The  Ame-^ican  Fertilizer  for  Dec.  24  says:  "The 

periments    value  of  agricultural  research  is  being  illustr-^ted  anew  in  Louisiana. 

An  improved  variet-r  of  s^jgar  cane,  which  had  been  produced  only  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  build  up  a  seed  supply,  was  widely  planted 
last  spririg.     It  was  known  to  be  much  better  than  the  varieties  pre- 
viously gro"Ti,  but  its  actual  v-lue  is  now  being  demionstrated.  The 
yield  is  25  to  30  tons  of  cane  per  acre  on  ordinary  land,  while  as 
much  as  35  or  even  40  tons  of  cane  is  being  harvested  from  exceptional 
soils.    Last  year's  yield  of  cane  was  unus^jally  low — 6.7  tons  per  acre- ■ 
but  twice  tnat  figure  would  be  a  generous  average  for  recent  years.  So 
it  -  ill  be  seen  that  the  claim  of  the  gro^-ers  that  their  crop  has 
been  doubled  b^/  the  use  of  the  new  variety  is  no  exaggeration.    Nor  is 
it  strange  that  the  plantings  will  increase  next  year  from  40,000  to 
7 5 . 000  acr e  s ,  Mi^^^e^^^y^^^^m^^^ 

Kanred  wheat  has  been  worth  more  to  the  State  of  Kansas  than  the  State 
experin-.ent  station  has  cost  since  its  organization.    Most  States  can 
point  to  at  least  one  crop  that  has  been  improved  in  yield  or  quality 
or  both  by  the  patient  research  of  the  State  experiment  station.  Most 
of  the  projects  on  which  the  experiment  stations  are  working  are  worth 
while,  but  there  is  room  for  a  great  deal  more  fundamental  research 
-ork." 

"iVorld  Trade  "Our  '.Vorld  Trade — January  to  September,  1927"  is  published  by 

the  foreign  comiLeT*ce  department  of  the  Chamber  of  Com-merce  of  the 
y  United  States.     Its  foreword  says:  "During  the  first  nine  months  of 

I  1927  Canada  achieved  the  distinction  of  being  the  United  States' 

f  'best  customer*  as  well  as  its  'chief  source  of  supply.*    By  dis- 

I  placing  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  first  time  as  our  chief  export 

P  ma"^ket  and  by  keeping  ahead  of  Japan  and  the  United  Kingdom  as  produc- 

er of  oior  im.ports,  Canada  rose  to  a  position  that  emphasizes  stror;gl5'' 
the  tr^de  interdependence  of  the  United  States  and  its  northern  neigh- 
bor.    Total  export  values  for  the  third  quarte-^'  fell  off,  reducing  to 
three  per  cent  the  gain  of  the  nine  months  of  1927  over  the  same 
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period  of  19:^6.     Eespite  this  sieckenir.,:!:  thirteen  of  the  twenty  lead-- 
xng  exports  sho"'ed  increases  in  "both  vpjue  and  quantity.  Eighty-tro 
out  of  one  hundred  thirty-tvvo  chief  exports  recorded  quantity  in- 
creases.    ATie"^ican  rianuf actures,  both  finished  and  semi-finished,  con- 
tinued as  a  r;rbup  to  find  large''  foreign  ma'^kets.    The  ti^enty- three 
per  cent  increase  in  exports  of  crude  foods  tuff  vS  v/as  largely  in  ship- 
ments of  "heat,  rye,  barley,  ^^pples  and  oranges.     Import  values  still 
continue  belo'/;  the    1226  figu"^es,  but  irith  some  improvement  in  the 
last  quarter.     In  tv7o  lines — silk  and  rubbe"^ — with  lov;ered  prices  the 
quantity  of  impo"^ts  rose  to  nuch  a  point  that  the  nine  months^  im- 
po^tr  of  silk  exceeded  an;:,'  full  year  imports  p^io^  to  1925  and  of 
rubber,  any  full  year  total  prior  to  1924.     The  data  are  based  on  \. 
official  statistics  published  by  the  Bureau  of  ForeirT.  .^rd  PoriPstic 
Commerce.,  which  a^e  subject  to  T-evision." 

Section  3 
Mi^KET  vJOThTIOITS 

rm  Products         Jen.  5:    Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago;  Steers,  good  and 
choice,  $14.25-$18.25.     Co^s,  good  and  choice,  $8-75-$12.  Heifer-s, 
$11.50-$14.    Vealers,  good  and  choice,  $13-$15.50.    Feeder  and  stoc'-p^ 
cattle,   steers.  $9.75-$13.    Heavy  v.reight  hogs,  $8.15-$8.70.  Light 
lights,  medinjTi  to  choice,  $7-50-$8.40.     Slaughter  pigs,  $7,25-$8. 
Lambs,  good  and  choice,  $12.75->:^13. 85.  Evves,  mediuTi:  to  choice,  $4-$7 . 
Feeding  lambs,   $11. 5C-S13.25 . 

Maine  sacked  Green  Moujitain  potatoes  $2-$^2. 35  per  100  pounds 
in  eastern  cities;  $l-60--$l,65  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.    Wisrconsin  sacked 
Round  vvhites  $1.60-$1.70  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $l,35-$l-50  f.o,b. 
Waupaca.    ITew  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $12-$18  bulk  per  ton  in  termi- 
nal markets;  mostly  $S  f.o*b.  P.ochester.    Ne^  York  and  midv/estern 
sacked  yello-  onions  $2.25-$2.75  per  ICO  pounds  in  conswiing  centers; 
$2-$2.25  f.o»b*    Nei'-  York  Baldwin  apples  $6-$o,50  pe"^  barrel  in  ^^e^' 
York;  Pa.  Yorks  $6.25.    Michigan  Baldwins  $7-$8  in  Chicago, 

The  average  p:^ice  of  I:.!iddling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  declined  18  points  to  19^  per  lb.    On  the  sarrie  day  last 
season  the  price  stood  at  I'S-^la^  -    January  future  contracts  on  the 
llevj  York  Cotton  Exchange  ..eclined  16  points  to  19,lCi^,  and  on  the 

New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  'vvere  down  20  points,  closing  at 
19.10'f.     On  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  January  future  contracts  de- 
clined 19  points  to  19.14^, 

Grain  prices  quoted:"  IJo .  1  dark  northern  spring  v;heat  at 
Minneapolis  $1.56-$1.d22  per  bushel.    No. 2  hard  v/inter  at  Chicago 
3^1.30  and  No. 2  ^ed  v.inter  $1.37  per  bushel.    May  corn  at  Chicago 
90  l/8i*  and  No. 3  m.ixed  co-^n  84/  per  bushel.    No. 3  yellow  corn  852- 
86;/  at  Chicago  and  Sl-SZcf^  at  Minneapolis.    May  oats  at  Chicago  55/ 
with  No. 3  F/hite  oats  53f /-552/ .     No. 3  white  oats  Minneapolis  51  3/8/- 
53  3/8/.    No. 2  rye  at  Minneapolis  $1.00j-$l-01-2. 

Closing  p-rice  of  92  sco^e  butter  at  New  York  was  52/. 

Closing  prices  on  No .  1  fresh  Aiiie-^ican  cheese  at  Ne'v  York: 
Flats  29-39^/;   Sin.^le  Daisies  29/;  Young  Americas  29-29|/.  (Prepared 
by  Bu.  of  .\g^.  Econ.) 


A  '»  ih.  Prpo<,  Service  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
"^'"^ZollTl^^^^^                                        -        P-^^       "^^"^^^  ^^^^^'^"^                   particularly  in  i  s 
eTno^c                                       -PP-.l  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  .s  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  rettect  accurately  the  news  of  importance.   
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THE  PHESIDEImT  ON  Although  loans  to  brokers  and  dealers  held  by  New  York 

BE2ERVE  LOMS    Federal  "Reserve  member  banks  have  reached  the  unprecedented  heigh'; 

of  $3,810,023,000,  President  Coolidge  does  not  see  ar^y  reason  for 
unfavorable  comment.    The  loans  are  larger  than  at  any  time  withii: 
the  history  of  the  Fede^'al  "Reserve  system  and  are  approximately  $1,000,000,000 
in  excess  of  those  reported  January  5,  1927.    During  the  last  month  they  increased 

approximately  $100,000,000  and  except  for  a  few  minor  fluctuations  they  have 
increased  steadily  for  the  last  eighteen  moiiiths.    The  President,  it  was  said  at 
the  White  House  yesterday,  believes  the  increase  represents  a  natural  expansion 
of  business  in  the  securities  market  and  sees  nothing  unfavorable  in  it. 
(A. P.,  Jan.  7.)   


RADIO  C0MISSI0N»S       Legislation  to  continue  the  life  of  the  Federal  Radio  Com- 
COiTTINUATION     mission  for  at  least  one  year  is  to  be  introduced  in  Congress  soor 

it  was  disclosed  yesterday  at  hearings  before  the  Senate  interstate 
comrrierce  committee  on  President  Coolidge's  nominations  to  the  com- 
mission.    Chairman  W^itson  told  the  committee  already  he  had  drafted  a  bill  to 
continue  the  commission  after  March  15,  when  otherwise  it  would  pass  out  of  exist- 
ence, and  a  similar  measure  will  be  introduced  in  the  House  to-day  by  Representa- 
tive White  of  Maine,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  present  radio  act.  (Press,  Jan. 7.) 


TREASURY  BARRED  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports  that  under  a  ruling  of 

FRCkA  KADIO  USE  Controller  General  McCarl,  the  Treasury  will  be  prohibited  from 

using  the  radio  to  broadcast  facts  a,bout  the  proposed  retirement 
of  the  Third  Liberty  bond  issue  callable  Sept.  15.    Mr,  McCarl 
holds  it  is  illegal  for  the  Treasury  Department  to  use  the  radio  for  advertising 
purposes  without  specific  authority  from  Congress,    During  the  campaign  for  re- 
tirement of  the  Second  Liberty  issue,  the  Treasury  used  a  widespread  radio  hools-uy 
which  it  credited  with  a  great  part  of  the  success  of  the  retirement  program. 
Overtures  have  been  made  to  the  Controller  General  by  Treasury  officials,  but  he 
has  declined  to  revoke  his  order, 


PACKERS*  DECREE  Protests  against  -setting  aside  the  consent  decree  under 

which  the  five  big  packing  companies  agree  not  to  engage  in 
business  not  directly  relate  to  the  meat  packing  industry,  were 
heard  in  the  Supreme  Court  Jan. 4  from  attorneys  for  the  National  l^ole^sale  Grocers' 
Association.    The  association  contended  t^iat  violations  of  the  anti-trust  law:B 
Would  follow  rescinding  the  decree  and  that  packers  are  threatening  to  monopolize 
the  grocery  and  canned  goods  business.  (Press,  Jan,  5.) 


AIH  TAXIS  IN  A  Durban  press  dispatch  states  that  South  Africans  first 

SCUTE  AFRICA     aerial  taxi  service  is  being  started  at  Durlaan  with  four  "Moth" 

airplanes.  Air  taxi  work  to  all  parts  of  South  Africa,  aerial  sur- 
vey and  adve-rtising  by  airplane  a'^e  to  be  undertaken.  A  similar 
service,  equipped  -Ith  Avro-Airon  machines,  is  being  organized 'at  Cape  Town. 
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Beef  "Boycott"       An  editorial  in  Ohio  Stocianan  and  Farmer  for  January  7  says: 
"The  agitation  against  "beef  prices  didn't  last  lon^z;  and  no  boycott 
resulted  from  it.     The  hotel  men  who  started  the  m^hole  rumpus  decla"^e 
that  they  were  merely  m,aking  a  necessa"^y  explanation  to  their  customers, 
that  they  had  no  intention  of  starting  a  boycott  or  injuring;  an  indus- 
try; but  probably  they  v;ill  be  mo'^'e  careful  about  the  nature  of  their 
explanations  in  the  future.     The  public  has  manifested  a  disposition 
to  be  fair  about  the  matter,  and  that  is  the  best  feature  of  it." 

Business  An  editorial  in  The  T/all  Street  Journal  for  Janua'^y  6  says: 

Forecasts    "rJew  Year  forecasts  of  coming  business  conditions,   ordinarily  much 

alike  from  year  to  year,  have  this  year  shown  not  a  little  variation 
from  the  conventional.     Optimism  is  in  evidence,  but  not  .quite  so  abun- 
dant or  so  carelessly  exube-'-'ant  as  for  several  years  past.  Business 
leaders  and  bankers  are  noticeably  more  ready  to  speak  of  unfavorable 
factors  in  the  situation,  and  as  they  have  gained  in  evident  frankness 
tliey  have  dropped  the  tone  that  too  often  gave  an  impression  of  calcu- 
lated puffery.     One  thing  that  strikes  the  casual  reader  of  these  fore- 
casts is  the  much  greater  certainty  among  those  who  may  without  offense 
be  called  professional  statisticians  than  among  business  men  and  bani:- 
e-^s  that  1928  will  set  '  nev-  high  records.'  .  It  is  probably  true  that, 
on  statistics  alone,  distinct  upturn  this  year  is  indicated.  Dimin- 
ishing production  of  the  past  six  months  in  several  important  lines 
such  as  steel,   lumber  and  automobiles,  doubtless  means  reduced  inven- 
tories and  perhaps  comparative  shortages.    Employment,   though  cm^tailed 
of  late,   still  remains  large  on  the  whole  and  wage  scale  reductions 
have  so  fa^^  been  almost  negligible.    Tir'ith  goods  relatively  scarce  and 
prices  a  little  lower  than  a  year  ago,  retail  distribution  unchecked, 
buying  poiier  high  and  widely  disseminated,  and  more  profitable  harvests 
ga"rnered,  conditions  of  the  moment  promise  a  good  yea"".  —  " 


•  *  • 


Farm  Conditions      An  editorial  in  ITew  England  Homestead  for  lec .  31  says:  "With 
in  New         the  constant  talk  of  this,   that,  and  the  other  kind  of  a  rjlan  to  p'^o- 
England       vide  Gcvernment  aid  for  the  farmer,  the^e  is  con:::iderable  satisfac- 
tion to  be  de-^ivsd  from  the  annual  report  of  President  E.H.Thomson  of 
the  Federal  land  bank  in  Springfield.    Eis  "•^eport,  as  told  elsewhere 
in  tn?  s  ?  ssue  of  The  Homestead,   sho^s  imp'^oved  farm  conditions  in  the 
Nor'^heaste'^'n  Spates,  and  especially  in  New  England,     'Improvement  is 
especially  i.oted,  '  said  President  Tliomson,   *in  the  dai'^y  sections, 
which  make  up  a  large  pai~t  of  the  districc.     On  the  w^hole  the  morale 
of  thy  farmer  is  found  to  be  better  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  In 
Massachusetts  a  distinct  gain  has  been  made  in  conditions,  due  chiefly 
to  the  inp'>'ovement  on  the  dairying  end.'     Banks  a^e  not  given  to  mak- 
ing  ^cca^eiioad'  statements.    As  a  rule  thsy  are  conservative,  and  this 
report  of  President  Thomson  can  be  tr^iken  at  its  full  f  cce-value . . » .  " 


Far.m-to-2vI»,rket       An  eaitorial  m  The  Michigan  Farmer  for  Dec.  -31  says:  "Two  bills 
Highway's     have  been  recently  introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate,  touching 
upon  the  matte*^  of  highway  improvement  in  the  United  States.    One  of 
these  bills  provides  for  a  su"^vey  of  routes  which  would  be  as  diri:ct  as 
practicable  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts  and  cross  highw^ays 
from  the  Canadian  line  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    The  other  bill  would 
authorize  the  expenditur^e  of  a  hundred  million  dollars  for  the  con- 
struction of  rui'al  post  roads  over  which  rural  carriers  travel  in 
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serviL-z  their  rou'-es.     Tr  io  ajprupr  Lation  wouid  be  exclusive  cf  thocc 
nov.'  included  in  the  Ii'ederal  aid  highway  sj/r-teni.    The  money  Tirould  go 
to  e3Ch  State  acco"^ding  to  the  rriilea.'^e  of  rural  routes,  p'^ovided  that 
the  State  appropi^iate  a  similar  ar:.ount .     Tv;o  different  ideas  aro  here 
voiced  in  regard  to  Federal  aid  highway  construction.    One  asks  that 
appropriations  he  used  for  providing  pleasure  tourist  routes  across 
the  country,     'phe  other  ur,;;es  Federal  aid  in  the  constri-iction  of  high- 
ways that  will  not  o/ily  se^-ve  in  the  rriatter  of  making  mail  deliveries 
to  farmers,  but  will  also  provide  farm-to-market  highways.     This  last 
idea  appeals  to  us  strongly.     If  such  a  measu'^e  became  a  law,  it  would 
quite  completely  overcome  the  isolation  of  the  f  armior , . . . We  have  a 
firm  convi3tion  that  such  a  measure  v. ould  meet  popular  approval  and 
make  a  real  contribution  to  our  -^ural  life." 

Florida  Live-         An  editorial  in  Florida  Times-Union  for  Dec.  29  says:  "One  man 
stock  in  Florida,  whose  ivork  has  been  directed  almost  exclusively  to  the 

impro^'ement  of  the  livestock  industry  of  this  State,  and  who  has  ac- 
complished a  great  deal  that  is  for  pemanent  benefit,  deserves  very 
much  more  ox  credit  than  o"^dinarily  goes  to  one  who  works  faithfully 
and  well  lo^  the  benefit  of  others  than  himself,  only,  during  a  long 
period  of  years,    Reference  is  being  made  to  John  M.  Sccttv  who,  on 
December  30  will  complete  twenty-one  j^eftrs  of  se'^vice,  as  anin.al  in- 
dustrialist, with  the  Fio"»"ida  F.xperinent  Station  connected  with  the 
UniveT'Eit5'  of  Florida. ...  Ail  the  people  in  Florida  owe  to  John  M.Scott 
a  deeper  debt  of  gratitude,  than,  perhaps,  to  anj'  other  one  man  con- 
nected with  the  State's  cattle  industr\%  for  what  he  has  done  for 
their  benef it . . . . The  changes  a^e  for  the  better,  for  supplanting  scrub 
Cattle  with  grades  and  p)^''"f^^^-^-S,  for  improved  methods  of  caring  for 
cattle  and  for  more  satisfactory  results  to  cattle  raisers  and  to  the 
consumers  of  beef,  milk  and  butter.    Hov;  much  of  benefit,  in  dolla'J^s, 
Mr.  Scott  has  broiighi  to  tne  Florida  livestock  industry  in  general  can 
not  be  estimated,  but  it  is  enormous,  and  is  continuing 

"Institutes"  Theo.  H.  Price,  writing  in  Commerce  and  Finance  for  January  4, 

says:  "♦.♦.The  trade  'Institutes'  have  done  good  work  by  keeping  in- 
dustrial production  in  balance  with  the  off ta}'_e       What  has  been 
called  the  'Institute  habit ^  is  becoming  almost  national  and  its  prev- 
alence ought  to  be  reassuring  if  the  line  that  separates  cooperation 
from  illegal  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  is  not  lost  sight  of. 
Agriculture,  which  is  our  most  important  Indus tr5'",  is,  however,  without 
an  Institute  as  yet,  and  its  effective  organization  is  probabl}'-  our 
major  political,  financial,  and  social  problem.    Until  it  is  solved 
the  Nation's  prosperitj^  is  certain  to  be  some-'hiat  one-sided,  and  it 
to  be  hoped  that  some  way  out  cf  what  seems  to  bo  an  economic  impasse 
will  ^eoon  be  found...." 

I, 

Pest  Control  Julian  Hiixley,  waiting  in  Harpe"**'£  i^agarine  under  the  title 

"Mice  and  Men,"  reports  that  a  study  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  reco'»'de5 
showB  cycles  ox  increase  and  decrease  in  the  fur-bearing  animals.  Each 
period  of  maTiimum  production  is  followed  by  an  epidemic  that  brings  on 
I  a  minimum,    llr.  Hircley  gives  many  instances  of  these  increases,  from 

the  piaffe  of  field-mice  in  California  early  in  1927  to  the  periodical 
devastation  of  crops  by  the  Kansas  locusts,    They  follow  regular  cycles, 
he  finds,  one  of  about  eleven  years  and  one  of  about  a  third  of  this 
period,     Spepikin^'  ra3-.ally  5.nd  not  of  the  iniividual,  Mr,  Kuxley 
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believes  that  thinnirig  out  "by  energies  oind  epideiuics  i'3  a  good  tbiri^^ 
for  the  anin.aio.    He  s.-iys:  "Oiie  c?n  hc^rdly,      "-hsps,   i^peai:  of  an 
animal^  G  enuiiiies  as  pa^'t  of  its  adaptations;  but  at  least  they  a"^e 
vital  to  its  survival.    Tl:e  fact  is,  of  course,  that  in  almost  every 
Case  the  'r:ord  ^eiie'n^'  is  only  applicable  rhen  we  a^'e  thinking  in  te'^ns 
of  individuals:  as  soon  as  -'e  tnink  of  the  species,  the  individual 
^ er.er.-^-''*  ucuully  tir'ns  out  to  be  a  racial  benefactor.    The  two  things 
needful  at  this  stagt  are  patience  and  research.    Patience  is  needed 
in  face  of  the  popular  outcry  and  den: and  fo^  imniedicte  action  ?/hich 
is  raisou  3vory  ti..;        pls^Tie  of  mice  or  a  dearth  of  fish  ci^  exr-er- 
ionce/  .     '  ■    ^"esea"»'ch  is  needed  to  unri^vel  the  excessively  complicated 
threads  of  the  ''NqI  of  life  by  vvhich  one  organisn  ic  linivftd  up  vith 
others  and  \^-ith  all  its  environment.    Modern  agriculture,  with  iti: 
massing  cf  huge  numbers  of  individuals  of  one  species  of  plant  or  ani- 
mal, is  a  delibe'^'ate  invitation  to  parasites  and  pests  to  revel  in  the 
unaccustouied  profusion.    And  when  "/e  corns  to  tropical  agriculture,  '^e 
irp-^st  ren.ember  that  the  tropical  heat  raises  the  insect  to  b  e  the  equal 
in  activity  of  t"ne  "-varni-bl coded  raaixaal,  including  our  ovm  -species.  The 
mechanical  and  ciiemical  tri^juiirhs  of  the  last  hundred  years  must  give 
place  in  this  century  zo  biological  triumphs  of  eaual  magnitude  if  man 
is  to  retain  his  dominant  position  on  ^he  earth." 

Scottish  .-\gri-       An  editorial  in  The  Scottish  Farmer  for  Tec.  10  says,*  "The 
C'altur--1      Scottish  Chamber  of  /agriculture  last  7/e-3K  surpassed  itself.    By  a  sub- 
Probleus      stanlial  majority  it  paf^sed  a  full-blov-n  resolution  in  favor  of  the 
Ooverrment,   ^'oy  fiscal  means  cr  otherwise, taking  steps  to  maintain 
arable  ci:.ltivation.    In  7/orking  out  details  the  chamb'er  resolved  that 
these  'fiscal  ne  ans  cr  cther^rse'  shoul^d  be  rest^ictec.  in  their  appli- 
cation to  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes.    The  particular  method  approved 
is  that  cf  making  the  pro-visions  of  the  Safegua-^ding  of  Industries  Act 
applicable  to  these  three  c"^jps,  and.  or,  rast-^icting  imports  of  barley, 
oats,  and  potatoes.    The  chamber  also  coimitted  itself  by  the  same 
majority  to  the  -orinci"ole  of  putting  a  duty  on  imported  flour.  It 
goes  7-ithout  saying  that  in  committing  itbeli  to  these  proposals  the 
Scottish  Chamber  cf  Ag^icnltuve  has  proclaimed  its  impotence.     The  meet- 
ing had  before,  it  three  definite  methoas  of  dealing  ":ith  the  report  of 
the  director's  on  national  policy.    Mr.  Jackson,  Hassendean  Banlv,  tried 
to  save  the  Scotbisli  Chamber  by  moving  that  the  scheme  be  passed  from. 
The  -rea-oon  cadvanced  ras  the  very  sensible  one  that  the  repct  contained 
refeT'ence  t"  e'->-^y  remedy  for  agricultural  depression  except  self  help. 
The  effect  .hod  of  dealing  ?/ith  that  defect  r;ould  have  been  to 

remit  back  the  repct  for  amendr.ent  along  the  line  of  suggestions 
towards  self  help....r-ie  farcical  nature  of  these  proposals  is  self-* 
evident.    IPor  ex.ampie,  in  so  far  as  potatoes  a'^e  concei^ned,  they  are 
based  on  conditions  vihich  obtained  in  19:36,  but  a'»"e  notably  abr-ent  in 
1927;   they  differentiate  between  the  vzheat-  grower  and  the  barley  and 
o::.t3  gror. er,  while  as  a  ma.tter  of  fact  the  wheat  grower  is  much  more 
sf^riously  m.enaced  at  present  than  the  growe"^  of  barley  or  oats;  they 
call  10^  saf egua'^'ding-  in  the  interests  of  flour  mille^^s,  but  have  no 
suggestions  to  help  the  hom.e  producer  of  the  highest  quality  of  meat, 
^:ho  no"^  finds  hiv.'pslf  i.^enaced  by  the  impo"^ts  cf  high  quality  meat  from 
the  Argentine 


rans-Atlanlic        The  Wart.-iinster  Ga^-ette  (London)  .t'cr  Jan.  6  sLatet.  that  Col.- 
Airway  Dif-    raander  C)"a''^..e3  Ba^'nev,  nanrgin^T  dir^^ctor  of  the  airship  Gucrantee 
cussion       Oompcn:/  '.vhich  is  buildiriji^  a  100-pa.'^ sender  air  linr.r,  is  going  to  dis- 
cuss 7/ith  American  fint-'nciers  the  lonnation  of  a  great  i\n^"lo-.:\j"ae^^icc:n 
airship  coiixpany.    The  proposed  orgjaniza tion  would  have  a  capital  of 
aboMt  5» 000. 000  po^inds  ( $^5, UOO, O'OiU)  and  would  operate  a  fleet  of 
pasr^er^-er  airships  betv;een  Ne:    York  and  Lcndon. 


Section  3 
MAT^.BJ:T  -^UOTATIOhS 

Fare  Products         Jan.  6:    Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago;  Steers,  good  and 

choice,  $14.35-$18.25.     Gor^s,  sood  and  choice,  $8* 75-$ll. 50 .  Heifers, 
$11*^5~!?13.?5;  Vealers,  $i^.b0-$14.50;  Feeder  and  stocker  cattle, 
steers,  $9.75-$13;  Heavy  weight  hogs,  $7,S0-$8*45;  Light  lij^hts, 
$7.25-$8.10;   Slaughter  pigs,  $7-$7.75;  laiLbs,  $12.65-413.55;  feeding 
lambs,  $11. 50-$lo.^5. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  ranged  $3.05-$3.35  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  bulk  stock  mostly  $1«45-$1.50  f.c.b. 
Fresque  Isle.    77i-sconsin  sacked  Pound  v'-hites  $1.60-$1.70  cariot  sales 
in  Chicago.  Ne^;^.^  York  Baldwin  apples  sold  at  $6'-$8  per  barrel  in  city 
maT-kets;  Hhode  Island  Greenings  $S-$11  per  bar-el;  Mcintosh  $10. 5C- 
$11  in  Ne-.'7  Yc^k  City.    I^i"e'A'  York  Lanish  type  cabbage  $12-$15  per  ton 
in  terminal  markets;  mostly  $8-$9  f.c.b.  "Rochester.    Northern  stock 
$1.10'-$1.20  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  Chicago.    Midwestern  sacked 
yollo^^'  onions  closed  at  $2"$2.60  per  100  T."^ounds  in  consuming  center's; 
very  fev;  sales  $3.23  i.  o.b.  West  Michigan  point  Si 

The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  advanced  31  points  to  19.21^  per  lb.    On  the  same  day  in 
1937  the  price  stood  at  12.35^*.    January  future  contracts  on  the  Ne^v 
York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  24  points  to  19.34^,  ana  on  the  New 
Orleans  Cotton  S"^?hange  they  r^ere  up  14  points,  closing  at  19.24^« 
On  the  Chicago  Board  of  T""ade  January  future  contracts  advanced  16 
points  to  19.30;^. 

Grain  -orices  quoted!    ITo.l  coxt^  no"^thern  soring  V7heat  at 
I.IinneaDolis  $l»562-$i-65  per  bushel.    l?o,3  hard  ranter  at  Kai^sas  City 
$1.36-'$1.43  vcith  No. 2  red\dnter  $1.43-$lc45.    lTo.2  red  winte-  at 
Chicago  $1.33  and  No, 2  hard  r/inter  $1«29|.    No. 3  mxed  corn  at 
Chicago  82^^;  Zansas  City  74  78^5;  ivllnneapjlis  76- 7S4 ,    No. 3  yellow 
co->n  at  Chicago  84^;  Kansas  City  78ii-8oi^;  Minneapolis  82-84^.  ITo.3 
white  oats  at  Chicago  54-56.^;  Minneapolis  Slif-SS-^^* .    No. 2  rye  at 
Minneapolis  $1.01  3/6-'$1.02  S/s. 

Closing  p^-ice  of  93  score  batter  at  New  York:  52^. 

Closing  p-^ices  on  No*l  fresh  ATierican  cheese  at  New  Yc"^k: 
Flats  29-29M;  Single  Daisies  29^;  Young  An-.aricas  29-'29t(^.  (Prepared 
by  Bu.  of  Agr.  ^Lcon.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Iiiormation,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  p«rpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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TEE  SECRETARY  Olsi  Secretary  Ja'^dme's  address  at  the  Master  Farmers^  dinner 

MASTETL  EARKSRS  at  Okl.rihoma  City,  Jan.  6,  is  the  subject  of  a  lon^^i;  editorial  in 

to-day's  Ne^v  YoT"k.  Times.     It  says  in  part:  "At  the  dinner  in 
Oklahoma  Cit^^  last  Eriday  to  honor  eighteen  Master  Eariaers  of  the 
State »  Secretary  Ja^^dine  explained  how  they  had  "been  chosen  as  exempla*^s  to  the 
fa'^me^s  of  the  country ...  .Wiien  Secretary  Jardine  furnished  statistics  of  v'hat  the 
eighteen  Oklahoma  Master  EarmeT*s  had  accomplished  as  producers  and  salesmen,  it 
.vas  significant  that  sixteen  of  them  "belonged  to  cooperative  marketing  associa*-.. 
tions.    Also,  eleven  of  them  carried  life  insurance,    'a  practice  rhich  most  farm- 
ers neglect . »     The  Secretary  t';vstified  that  in  other  States  Uh^j  records  of 

aster  Earmer-s  are  equally  striking.''    The  man  of  ability,  thrift  and  character 
gets  ahead,  and  makes  a  success  of  his  farm.     Is  not  that  true  of  .the  men  of  otht  i 
occupations  p/ho  get  to  the  top? ...  Some  of  the  Master .  Farmers  have  specialized  as 
cultivators,  just  as  men  in  other  occupations  specialize  and  greatly  succeed.  Sec 
retary  Jardine  gave  this  advice,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  was  not  lost  on  g-aests 
who  were  not  Master-  Farmers;  ^We  must  adapt  cu^'  production  to  the  demand  in  kind, 
Quality  and  quantity,  and  must  market  our  products  to  the  best  advantage.'  Above 
aJl,  he  urged  cooperation  among  farmers,  in  which  the  United  States  is  ba.ckwa.rd, 
compared  with  a  little  State  like  Denmark.     The  problems  of  farming  can  be  solved 
by  the  Master  Farmers  cf  the  country.    They  arc  pillars  of  st'^ength  in  the  noblei. 
of  avocations." 


LliJDEE^-GH  OIT  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  writing  from  San  Jose,  Costa 

IIJTE^^NATI CNAL    Rica,   to  'Ih.e  ITew  York  Times  to-day,   says:  "I  have  encountered 
■^-ELATIOUS  everyrirhere  a  cordiality  and  interest  that  serve  to  convince  me  the 

more  of  the  value  that  would  come  from  better  facilities . for  In- 
ternationa,! intercourse  ariiong  the  Central  .American  count"^ies  and 
the  United  States.    My  flights  in  this  part  of  the  world  have  indicated  that 
aviation  is  one  of  the  best  available  means  of  transportation  and,  in  addition, 
that  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  Central  Anerica,     Trips  of  days,  if  not  of  weekr. 
by  the  present  means  can  be  shortened  to  hours.     Furthermo'^e,  I  have  found  the 
people  of  these  countries  keenly  interested  in  flying,  which  is  an  important 
factor  in  its  success." 


EOULDER  GAIJYCIT  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:  "The  House  irrigation 

I^Ai!  committee,  when  it  resiimes  hearings  on  the  new  Swing-Johnson 

Boulder  Canyon  Dam  bill  to-dr.y,  will  have  before  it  four  reports 
from  as  many  advisers  named  in  April  by  Secretary  Work  to  consider 
the  project  from  every  angle.     Senator  Waterman  of  Colorado,  a  fifth  adviser,  hav=: 
not  yet  reported.     The  advisers,   including  James  ''^^ .Garfield,  former  Secretary  of 
the  Interior;  Governor  Sme-^'son  of  Wyoming,  former  Governor  Scrugham  of  ITevada  and 
Professo"^  William  F.  Durand  cf  Stanford  IlTnivefsity  reported  individually  on  ques- 
tions asked  by  the  Interior  Secretary  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  project  and 
whether  or  not  the  Gove^'nment  could  and  should  proceed  without  unanimous  app"^oval 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  States...." 
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rairy  Industry        An  editorial  in  We?.ttrn  Breeders  Journal  lor  Jan.  1  says: 
in  Pacific  "A  -^eoort  of  the  Dairy  Produce  Committee  for  the  pacific  Northv/est 
T'ortm-est    Advis  >-^y  Board's  eight  quarte-^ly  meeting  reveals  a  remarkable  pro- 
gress in  the  dairying  industry  of  this  section  of  the  country.  Ihis 
incre  ise  in  production  has  been  in  sroite  of  the  fact  that  the  actual 
numb e  *  of  dai"^y  cows  has  decreased  considerably.     This  decrease  in 
number  natTtrally  7:a?  viev./ed  with  some  alarm  at  first  but  Tiras  found  to 
be  nc   serious  problem  at  all,   inasmuch  as  it  may  be  locked  upon  as 
the  1  atu^al  -'esult  of  a  ca-reful  weeding  out  of  unproductive  cattle. 
The    eport  shows  that  pa^ticula-^-ly  since  1923  have  dair,ymen  been  on 
the  alert  as  to  efficient  production.     In  that  year  665,000  head  of 
cattle  produced  products  valued  at  $61,370,941;  while  in    1926,  the 
last  year  covered  by  the  survey,  666,000  head  of  cattle  products 
valued  at  $77,614,980.     •Briese  figures  show  that  better  methods,  betto? 
sires,  testing  for  production  of  milk  and  fat,  made  it  possible  in 
1926  for  almost  the  sarne  number  of  cattle  to  produce  products  worth 
$16,244,039  more  than  those  p-^oduced  in  1923.     This  is  an  achievement 
not  only  worth  mentioning,  but  worth  bragging  about.     Trie  report 
further  shows  that  the  leading  breed  of  dairy  cattle  in  this  inc^'ease 
production  is  the  Holstein,  and  that  the  leading  State  in  the  Union 
in  production  average  per  cow  is  Wa-shington,  with  its  ave-^age  of  4,91 
pounds  per  year  per  cow.     The  average  for  the  United  States  is  4,000 
pounds  per  year  per  cow.    Oregon  also  comes  in  for  some  mention  in 
connection  with  the  increased  production  of  cheese ^    Oregon  is  also 
mentioned  as  being  one  of  the  leading  States  in  the  production  of 
high  producing  individuals  of  the  Jersey  breed." 

An  edito-^ial  in  Ohio  Stockman  and  Farmer  for  January  7  says: 
"The  University  of  Nebraska  has  been  studying  the  grocery  business. 
It  finds  that  in  the  two  chief  cities  of  the  State  45  per  cent  of 
the  stores  Oiperated  at  a  loss  and  the  same  was  true  of  39  per  cent 
of  the  stores  throughout  the  State.    Only  one  g-^ocer  in  four  made 
money.     There  may  be  more  in  all  this  than  these  few  striking  re-^ 
suits  indicate.    Before  introducing  in  Cong-^ess  any  bills  fo^  the 
relief  of  grocers  it  might  be  well  to  ascertain  how  so  high  a  per- 
centage of  stores  can  lose  money  and  continue  to  operate.  Kaybe 
some  of  this  grocery  figuring  is  like  a  lot  of  farm  figuring  which 
leaves  the  farmer  *in  the  hole'  even  when  he  thinks  he  is  reasonably 
P'^osperous . " 

ITegro  Dairjmien       L.J. Poise,  general  manager  of  the  Mississippi  State  Board  of 
Levelopment,  Jackson,  writing  to  Manufacturers  "Record  for  Jan.  5 
gives  the  following  interesting  bit  of  inf OT^mationj  "'.'Te  have  Just 
run  across  an  item  of  interest  in  the  dairying  development  at  Stark- 
ville,  Miss,     The  Borden  Milk  Company's  condensery  at  Starkville  has 
about  1,200  patrons  who  supply  milk  and  creaia;  501  of  these  are  negro 
farmers  who  are  drawing  approximately  $15,000  a  month,   or  about  $360 
a  year  for  each  negro  farmer.     And  all  the  farmers  who  deliver  milk 
to  the  condensery  are  making  as  much  cotton  as  they  ever  did.  The 
dai"^ying  development  in  Mississippi  to  the  negro  race  alone  means 
more  to  their  iveliare  and  future  progress  than  the  Emancipation  Pro- 
clamation.    ri:e  complete  economic  liberation  of  the  negro  and  the  so- 
called  poor  white  farmer  of  the  South  is  coming  rapidly  through  the 
dairy  cow  and  hydro-power," 


Grocery 

Losses 
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Science  and  GeoT-^'^e  Slio-ry  Kale,  hor.ora'^.y  chairman  of  the  National  "Research 

Progress      Council,  maiies  a  plea  fur  furlher  recop;nition  and  suppo'^t  of  science 
in  its  ""elation  to  the  pro^^ress  of  the  economic  life  of  the  Nation  in 
Harpo-r-s  Ma^;azine  for  January,     7vhcn  men  lilte  Herbert  Hoover,  Elihu 
Koot,  Cha"^les  K.  Hughes,  and  C^ven  D.  Young  volunteer  their  services 
and  join  with  members  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  present- 
ing the  needs  of  pUT-e  science  to  the  American  people  we  may  reasonably 
believe  that  a  c^uostion  of  national  importance  is  at  stake,  Doctor 
Hale  argues.    And  when  industrial  leaders,  reco^^nizing  the  value  of  re- 
search to  their  stcckhoidei^s,  vote  to  assist  in  meeting  these  needs, 
we  are  equally  sure  of  their  conviction  that  American  industry  must 
profit  enormously  by  the  adequate  cultivation  of  pu^-e  science. The 
wider  the  vision  and  the  more  powerful  the  constructive  imagiriaticn  of 
the  statesmen  and  business  leaders  who  rise  by  these  qualities  above 
mediocrity,  the  greater  is  their  appreciation  61  the  vital  relationship 
between  pure  science  and  industrial  and  national  progress.     Our  place 
in  the  intellectual  world,   the  advance  of  our  industries  ar^  our  com- 
meT-ce,   the  health  of  our  people,  the  production  of  our  farms,   the  con- 
ditions under  w^hich  the  great  majority  of  our  population  must  labor, 
and  the  p^^osperity  and  security  of  the  Nation  depend  upon  our  cultiva- 
tion of  pure  science. 

Sugar  Situation     An  editorial  in  Facts  About  S^igar  for  Deo.  31  says:  "Nineteen 
Tr;enty  Seven  has  been  a  better  year  than  many  that  the  sugar  Indus t-^y 
has  expeT'ienced .    The  financial  T'^tm-ns  obtained  by  sugar  producer's 
have  shown  an  imp'^ovement ,   almost  without  exception,  over  those  of  the 
preceding  yea*^.    IVtie^eas,  in  192S,  many  sugar  companies  incu^^red  heavy 
1  losses,  most  of  them  show  a  profit  on  this  year's  operations  and  some 

of  them,  are  able  to  reco"^d  very  sat isf acto"^y  earnings.    In  certain 
respects,  however,  the  yea"^  has  bc^n  a  disappointing  one  to  mem^bers  of 
the  industry  and  in  some  pa>'t iculars  it  has  failed  signally  to  realize 
the  p-^omises  held  out  for  it  a  twelvemonth  ago.     One  respect  in  which 
the  showing  made  during  the  year  was  below  general  expectations  was 
in  the  volume  of  distribution  or,  as  it  is  often  loosely  te-^med,  con- 
sumption...  .While  some  countries  have  increased  their  consumption,  the 
Nations  that  are  the  largest  cons"'Tme^s  have  taken  only  slightly  more 
than  in  1S36,   and  in  some  noteworthy  cases  there  has  been  a  decline  in 
distribution.    For  the  world  ab  a  whole  there  has  been  a  gain  of  less 
than  tr/o  pe"^  cent.... An  outstanding  event  of  the  year  has  been  the 
adoption  by  Cuba  of  a  policy  of  crop  limitation  for  the  next  six  years, 
follo'.ving  the  tentative  steps  in  this  direction  that  had  been  taken 
during  the  past  two  seasons,  and  the  resulting  conferences  in  Europe 
between  Colonel  J .M .Taraf a,  president  of  the  Cuba  s^agar  defense  com- 
mission, and  representatives  of  some  of  the  p'^^incipal  Su-^opean  produc- 
ers.Another  event  of  particular  significance  to  the  sugar  trade  of 
the  United  States  w^as  the  meeting  held  in  New  York  City  early  in 
Becember  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  an  agreement  among  refine "^s 
to  eliminate  special  concessions  and  other  ir"^egular  practices  in  the 
sale  of  sugar.     If  the  plans  o-^oached  at  the  conference  are  carried 
out,   they  will  result  in  the  formation  of  a  trade  association  or  insti- 
tute that  will  have  for  its  purpose  not  only  the  stabilization  of  the 
trade  in  -^efired  sugar,  but  also  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the 
industry  in  various  other  wpys...." 
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Tractor  Con-  An  editorial  in  Farm  Implement  Neffs  (Chicago)  for  Dec,  29 

struction    says:  '\.,One  ton  of  trrctor  on  an  average  now  delivers  more  than 

tv/o-thiT-ds  ton  of  t^uII  instead  of  only  half  a  ton.     That  is  consid- 
e-^able  progress.    Tractors  certainly  a^e  better  designed  and  better 
built  each  year.    There  is  no  gossip  going  the  rounds  that  tractors 
have  not  the  stuff  in  them  that  they  used  to  have,  but  simila-r-  state- 
ments a^e  constantly  heard  a'^'ound  garages  in  refe-^ence  to  motor  cars* 
Thie  fpct  is  that  the  Nebraska  tractor  tests  furnish  a  constant  prod 
on  the  industry  to  better  preceding  records.    Competition  forces  it. 
Sometimes  it  hurts  temporarily.    But  in  the  end  farmers  buy  better 
machines  and  dealers  have  the  opportunity  to  sell  them  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  their  customers." 

Wealth  Accumulation     Thomas  Nixon  Carver,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at 
Harvard  University,  writes  on  the  methods  of  vi-ealth  accumulation 
in  The  Magazine  of  Business  for  January,    Failure  to  see  the  differ- 
ence betvv'een  getting  rich  by  predatory  methods  and  getting  rich  by 
productive  methods  is  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the  radical  and  loose 
thinking  of  the  day,  Professor  Carver  believes.     The  one  who  gets 
rich  by  production  makes  others  rich  in  propo-^ticn  as  he  gets  rich. 
The  richer  he  gets,  the  richer  he  makes  othe-^s,  and  the  more  rich 
men  in  a  country  who  get  rich  by  production,  the  richer  everybody  else 
in  the  country  becomes.    Precisely  the  opposite  is  true  of  depredatior. 
The  richer  one  becomes,  and  the  more  there  are  vv'ho  get  rich  by 
depredation,  the  poorer  every  one  else  becomes.     Tlirough  the  suppres- 
sion of  depredation  and  the  establishment,  roughly,  of  the  general 
rule  that  economic  rewards  shall  be  propo^'tionate  to  production,  the 
foundation  is  laid  for  an  economic  system  under  which  all,  and  not  a 
fevi'  only,  may  escape  want.    ;l/}:olesale  depredation  makes  that  impossi- 
ble. 


Section  o 

Department  of 

Agriculture  "Official  Price  Forecasts"  is  the  title  of  an  editorial  in 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  Jan.  7,  which  says:  "...Official  price 
forecasts  are  not  entirely  a  bad  thing ... .Those  who  make  a  special 
study  of  the  stock  market  do  not  make  prices;  they  simply  study  the 
conditions  and  factors  that  go  to  make  up  a  market, and  draw  their  conr- 
clusionc  accordingly.     Suppose  one  of  them,  while  a  bull  market  was  on, 
seeing  in  the  near  future  something  likely  to  result  in  falling  prices, 
should  publish  an  announcem.ent  of  that  fact,  and  prices  tumbled? 
Should  he  be  held  -responsible  for  the  drop,  or  recognized  as  a  public 
benefactor?    We^-ther  Bureau  expe'»"ts,  studying-  iceteorological  condi- 
tions, see  a  storm  coming,  or  perhaps  a  frost.    The  bureau  sends  out 
its  warning,  and  the  country  takes  ^hat  precautions  it  can  to  protect 
itself.     The  storm  or  the  frost  comes  and  does  considerable  damage, 
but  is  the  Weather  Bureau  responsible  for  that?    We  recognise  that  its 
warning  has.  benefited  all  intelligent  enough  to  take  advantage  of  it* 
The  Bureau  of  Economics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  does  not  make 
the  prices  of      cotton,  wheat,   or  any  commodity.    It  is,  however, 
equipped  to  gather  facts  and  data  concerning  both  crops  and  markets. 
It  is  its  duty  to  publish  and  distribute  that  information.    Not  all  of 
those  who  receive  that  inf o'»'mation  are  capable  of  correctly  interp^^et- 
ing  it.    It  would  -seem,  the-^efore,  that  the  bureau  should  be  permitted 
to  point  out  the  probable  effect  of  the  facts  which  it  announces;  the 
public  has  the  sense  to  realize  that  the  statements  of  the  bureau  are 
not  price  fixing,  but  merely  the  accouncement  of  price  making  factorst" 
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Farm  Products         For  the  -vveek  ended  Jan.  7:    Livestock  quotations  on  hogs  at 

Chicago  v^ern:  Heavy  ?70ight,  medium  to  choice,  $8-$8.50.    Lic;ht  lights, 
$7.40-$8.35. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  potatoes  $2-$2,35  per  100  pounds 
in  eastern  cities;  "bulk  stock  Sl.45-$1.50  f.o."b.  Presque  Isle.  'Wis- 
consin sacked  Round  V'lHiiteQ  $1.55-$1.65  csrlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1,25- 
$1.55  f.o.b.  v'l'^upaca.    II idwest^rn  yellow  onions  $1.75-$2.S5  sacked 
per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  very  few  feales  $3.25  f.o.b**  Wect 
^iichigan  point Ne^/  York  Danish  type  cahbage  $l-$4  higher  closing  at 
$14-$20  "bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  mostly  $9  f.o-b*  Pvochester. 
Apples,  UeTj  York  Baldwins  $6.50'-$6.75  per  barrel  in  IJew  York  City. 
Eastern  Ycrks  $4.50-$6.50. 

Closing  price  of  92  score  butter  at  New  York;  50i"<^. 

Closing  prices  on  No.l  fresh  iimerican  cheese  at  New  York: 
Flats  29~29i(2^;  Single  Daisies  29^;  Young  Americas  29-29|-^^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  ma^^kets 
declined  17  points,  closing  at  19.04^  per  lb.    January  future  con- 
tracts on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  19  points,  closing 
at  19,15<!J,  and  on  the  Nev;  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  were  down  23 
points,  closing  at  19 •01^?. 

Grain  prices  quoted:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  at 
Minneapolis  $1-56|-$1.63  per  bushel.    No. 2  ha^d  winter  at  Kansas  City, 
$1.36-$1,42  and  No»2  red  winter  $1.43-$1,45.    No. 2  red  winter  at 
Chicago  $1.38  and  No. 2  hard  winter  $1.29i.    No. 3  mixed  corn  ^t  Chicagp 
Bbh(p;  No, 3  yellow  86^;  Ho.3  yellow  corn,  Kansas  City  78^^80^; 
Minneapolis  82-84^  per  bushel.    No .3  white  oats  55/^-56<;^  at  Chicago  and 
Sl^^^-'SSf^  at  Minneapolis.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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BIEBE^  BUILDING-  The  Senate  yesterday  passed  and  sent  to  the  House  the 

BILL  bill  of  Senator  Sraoot,  autho-^izing  the  Secretary  of  Ag'^iculture 

to  rent  the  Bie"ber  Building,  1358  B  Street,   Southwest,  at  an 
annual  rental  of  $55,000  a  year,  acco-f^ding  to  the  press  to-dny. 


CE^JTRAL  AMERICAN  The  press  to-day  -reports;  "President  Coolidge,  according  to 

AIH  PHOJECT       a  statement  issued  yesterday  "by  Pan-Araerican  Airways,  Inc.,  is 

interested  in  the  survey  which  the  Pan-Anerican  is  to  make  in 
Central  Anerica  early  in  February.    Government  departments  a'^e  to 
assist  in  making  the  arrangements  for  the  survey,  according  to  officials  of  the 
company ....  The  start  of  the  survey  flight  to  determine  the  routes,  terminals  and 
equipment  best  suited  for  the  proposed  lines  will  be  from  Havana.    The  survey 
party  will  fly  over  Yucatan,  British  Honduras,  Honduras,  Guatemala,  Salvador, 
Nicaragua,  Costa  P.ica  and  Panama*    The  survey  will  not  include  South  Anerican 
countries,  but  the  company  contemplates  a  service  to  include  several  countries 
in  South  America. 


LINDBETIGK  IP.OM  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  writing  from  Panazna  to  the 

PANMA  New  York  Times  to-day,  says;  '^vVith  the  knowledge  of  flying  condi- 

tions gained  by  the  Anerican  Army  aviators  here,  flying  in 
Panama  should  hot  be  very  difficult.    Plying  down  here  from 
Costa  "Rica,  I  noticed  several  possible  landing  places,  although  much  of  the. 
country  between  San  Jose  and  Panama  is  broken  and  wild.    Plying  should  be  a  quick 
and  comfortable  way  of  reaching  the  cooler  and  higher  places  in  the  interior  that 
offer  a  change  from  the  climate  at  sea  levels    It  strikes  me  that  Panama  is  lo- 
cated in  a  place  that  should  make  it  a  natural  center  of  commercial  aviation,  as 
it  now  is  the  crossroads  for  shipping.    Wlien  aviation  has  developed  to  that  point, 
that  may  be  expected,  and  when  people  realize  its  possibilities...." 


FLOOD  FINANCING  Col,  Charles  L.  Potter  of  the  Corps  Engineers,  president 

of  the  Mississippi  ^iver  Commission,  the  principal  Government 
agency  in  maintaining  levee  protection,  testifying  yesterday 
before  the  House  committee  on  flood  control,  declared  that  the  levee  districts 
in  the  flood  zones  are,  financially,  "^bout  at  the  end  of  the  rope."    If,  as  the 
President  has  urged,  the  districts  are  called  on  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  ade- 
quate protection,  this  means.  Colonel  Potter  said,  the  failure  of  the  flood  con- 
trol program.  (Press,  Jan.  10.) 


'.VEOLESALE^S*  A  call  for  a  national  wholesalers^  conference,   to  be  held 

CONFERENCE         at  Washington,  February  14  and  15,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 

what  part  wholesaling  plays  in  the  changing  economy  of  distribu- 
tion, was  issued  Jan.  8  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  Tj;ie  meeting  will  bring  together  outstanding  business  men  in  the  whole- 
sale field,  representatives  'of  all  the  mo^e  important  trades  and  economists  to 
discuss  problems  affecting  wholesaling  and  to  map  out  a  general  program  for  the 
improvement  of  conditions  in  this  branch  of  distribution. 
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Boulder  Dam  The  reports  of  *-he  ad^^isors  on  ih^  new  Sf'/in^- Johnson  Poulder 

Bill  Canyon  Darn  bill  T^re  sn.jTiaT'ised  by  the  pT9ss  of  Jan.  9  as  follows: 

"Indorsement  of  :he  project  is  contained  in  the  Garfield  repo"^t.  which 
also  ■u"'~ges  its  imrrediate  construction,  prlma'^il^'  beca-ise  of  flood  men- 
ace to  the  IriipeT^ial  Valley.     It  holds  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  right  to  proceed.    The    Scrugham  report,  while  urging  imm.ediate 
action,  deals  la'^gelj*  with  the  power  to  be  developed,  and  suggests  a 
plan  for  allotment  of  power  which  he  "believes  would  "be  approved  by 
Arizona,  Nevada  and  private  poweT*  interests.    'Viiile  recognizing  the 
need  for  flood  protection,  Governor  Emerson  insists  that  the  Colo"^ado 
^.iver  ccmpact  should  be  ratified  by  all  seven  States  befo^-e  the  p'^'o- 
posed  legislation  is  ens^cted.    Sngineering  features  stand  out  in  the 
D\irand  report,  which  emphasi'<jes  the  flood  dm^ev  and  decla'^es  that  the 
All-i\me'!~ican  Ganai,  which  its  p'^oponents  hold  would  "relieve  the  Imper- 
ial Valley  from  dependence  upon  Mexico  for  water,   is  not  only  an  urgent 
need,  but  that  it  could  be  constructed  for  considerably  less  than  the 
Government's  estimate  of  $31,000,000." 

Farm  Prices  Prof.  JohnH.  Cor;jnons,  University  of  77isconsin,  is  the  author 

and  the  Value    of  a  15-page  article  under  this  title  in  January  I^orth  American 
of  Gold       Heview.    In  the  public  discussion  of  the  so-oslled  '^Farm  P.elief" 
problem,  the  effect  of  changes  in  the  value  of  gold  upon  farmers' 
prices  has  been  overlooked,  according  to  Professor  Gomr:;ons.    Price  is  ■ 
the  gold  value  of  an  arbit-^ary  unit  of  the  specified  commodity  in  ex- 
change for  an  arbitrary  unit  of  gold.    Iniiviauai  prices  do  not  m^ove 
up  and  do7/n  uniformly  with  the  movement  of  the  average  of  all  prices, 
and  herein  lies  the  problem  of  farmers'  prices.     The  total  grand  value 
of  the  farmers^  crops  is  the  proauct  of  the  quantity  produced,  multi- 
plied by  the  gold  unit  of  that  quantity.    In  gene^^al,  a  larger  crop 
bririgp  a  low  p^ice  and  a  short  c^op  a  high  price,  so  that  the  total 
gold  value  of  the  crop  does  not  change  uniformly  with  changes  in  the 
gold  value  of  a  unit  of  the  crop.    Zihis  depends  upon  the  la^v  of  supply 
and  demand  of  the  pa'^ticular  commodity  relative  to  supply  and  dem.and 
of  othe^  comrr.odi ties  and  of  gold.    But  this  law  of  supply  and  dem.and 
is  comrr-only  spoken  of  as  though  the  value  of  gold  remained  stationary. 
(Tills  error  is  serious,  bec^iuse  gold  is  not  only  the  con^on  m.easure  of 
the  value  of  commodities  but  is  also  the  legal  tender  instrument 
through  which  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  operates.    While  farmers^ 
gold  prices  have  been  moving  in  this  er^^atic  way,  the  gold  prices  of 
manufactured  products  and  of  non-cgricultural  raw  mate-^ials  have  been 
relatively  stabilized,    ^.e  farmer  has  not  obtained  the  power  of  col- 
lective control  and  so  is  exposed  to  tnc  danger  of  excessive  crjps  and 
c-hanges  in  the  value  of  fc,old.    Professor  Commons  s^Jeg^sts  control  of 
credit  by  agricultural  interests  by  manipulation.    One  half  of  the 
wo'^ld's  moneta^'y  supply  of  ^old  is  now  owned  by  the  twelve  American 
Bese-^ve  bpnks,  he  says.    TI:e  Federal  Reserve  system  has  two  instru- 
ments for  controlling  the  value  of  gold.     It  can  change  the  supply  of 
credit  by  open  market  operations,  and  it  CL*^n  change  the  price  of 
credit  b,y  changing  its  rediscount  rate.    Instead  of  regarding  it  as  an 
inflationary  m.easure  they  might  properly  look  upon  it  as  a  restorative 
measu'^e,  seeing  that  the  delfation  v/as  caused  by  the  eyetem,  and  also 
knowing  that  the  system  has  the  power  by  selling  securities  and  rais- 
ing rediscount  r^^tes  to  check  inflation  vmen  the  desired  level  has 
been  re  stored . 
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Fertilizer  An  editorial  in  Southern  Hural is t  for  Jan.  1  says:  "...The 

Grades         synthetic  nitrate  industry  in  Germany  marks  one  of  the  world's  great- 
est victories  for  agricultu"^e,  as  v/ell  as  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
stances of  industrial  progress.    And  it  is  out  of  this  development 
and  similar  developments  here  in  our  own  country  that  the  change  in* 
fertilizer  language  has  been  ivr ought .    Those  great  plants  in  Germany 
where  hundreds  of  tons  of  pure  nitrogen  are  turned  out  daily,  in  plac- 
ing their  wares  on  the  market,  describe  them  in  the  new  language,  us- 
ing combinations  like  these:  30-15-15;  22J-15-15,  and  others  as 
necessity  demands.    Fertilizer  from  these  plants  are  coming  on  the 
jUnerican  market  in  these  grades.    They  were  sold  here  last  year.  They 
were  sold  here  during  the  present  season,  and  will  come  in  greater 
volume  in  1928.    Our  own  country  is  supplying  a  48-13,  as  well  as 
less  concentrated  mixtures^  and  it  is  prepared  to  meet  alnost  any 
given  set  of  figures  combining  the  essentials  of  a  highly  concentrated 
complete  fertilizer.    These  highly  concentrated  plant  food  combina- 
tions have  made  it  commercially  possible  and  coix:ercially  wise,  both 
from,  the  standpoint  of  agriculture  and  industry,  to  generally  increase 
the  total  amount  of  plant  food  per  ton  of  fertilizer  placed  upon  the 
American  market.    And  with  this  practice  the  fertilizer  trade  is  in 
entire  agreement.    The  abandonirient  of  the  low-content  fertilizers  is 
regarded  generally  as  a  distinct  step  forward  for  all  concerned*  All 
welcome  the  opportunity  it  opens  up  for  the  thousand  and  one  economies 
both  on  the  farm  and  in  the  factory  that  will  come  as  a  natural  result*^' 

Gold  Export  The  press  of  Jan.  7  says;  "The  United  States  continues  to  ship 

gold  to  countries  requiring  larger  stores  of  the  yellow  metal  for 
currency  rehabilitation^  a  total  of  $24,500,000  of  such  shipments 
being  announced  for  Jan.  6.    The  largest  shipment  is  one  to  the  Banli 
of  France,  details  of  which  were  not  made  public,  but  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  second  consignment  of  $10,000,000  being  taken  by 
France  to  strengthen  its  reserves  as  a  step  prelizainarj'-  to  returning 
to  a  gold  basis. ...  Second  in  importance  i$  a  shipment  of  $6,000,000  to 
Brazil,  which  is  the  fourth  large  shipment  made  to  that  country..." 

An  editorial  in  Manufacturers  Hecord  for  January  5  says;  "With- 
out improved  highways,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  this  country 
to  make  a  record  of  progress  never  before  equalled  in  the  world ^s 
history.    Good  roads  and  motor  vehicles  have  attained,  in  one  genera- 
tion, a  commanding  position  in  transportation  and  have  become  a  tre- 
mendous factor  in  creating  wealth.    Motor  vehicles  and  good  roads 
revolutionized  business  methods,  improved  health  conditions,  shortened 
distance  in  time  terms  and  opened  up  country  districts,  making  smooth 
the  way  for  progress.    Also,  good  roads  offer  fi-^e  protection  to  rural 
sections,  advance  the  cause  of  rural  education,  make  library  service 
available  to  remote  sections,  extend  the  trade  territory  of  cities 
and  towns,  and  form  an  import-^nt  connecting  link  in  national  defense 
plans.    This  country  has  3,006,000  miles  of  highways,  of  which  575,000 
miles  are  surfaced.    It  has  23^125,000  motor  vehicles,  80  per  cent  of 
all  in  the  world. ...^^e  must  continue  to  invest  heavily  in  good  roads 
to  maintain  our  motor  vehicle  transportation  efficiency.    With  addi- 
tional millions  of  motor  vehicles  in  use  in  the  next  few  years,  our 
annual  expenditures  must  be  increased  or  the  country's  development  will 
be  hampe'^ed  by  transportation  congestion,  even  now  keenly  felt  in  many 
sections  which  only  a  short  while  ago  supposedly  had  facilities  ade- 
quate for  sOxme  time  to  come...." 


Highways 
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Horses  in  Despite  the  inc**easin^?:  use  of  mechanical  power  in  farm  opera- 

Canada         tion,  the  horse  industry  of  Canada,  which  had  been  deemed  in  danger 

of  extinction,  is,  in  fact,   thriving  and  the  horse  population  constant- 
ly increasing,  according  to  a  bulletin  recently  isr.ued  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  1Raih7a5''.     In  1910,  the  bulletin  states,   there  we^e  2,213,199 
hcrr,es  in  Canada,  and  in  1916,  despite  the  drainage  of  the  war, 
3,258,34<:.    Bet;veen  1925  and  1926  the  number  of  horses  in  the  Domin- 
ion increased  fron^  3,554,041  to  3,558,849,  despite  the  number  which 
left  tne  country,   the  total  value  at  the  latter  date  being  .15254,675,000, 
an  average  of  a  little  over  $71  per  head.    Nearly  all  the  provinces 
recorded  increases  in  the  period.     In  numbers  Saskatchewan  led  with 
1,195,877,  followed  by  Alberta  with  834,379,  and  thereafter  Ontario, 
529,659;  Manitoba,  360,013;  Quebec,  345,935;  Nova  Scotia,  55,471; 
New  Brunswick,  53,159;  British  Col^ambia,  &1,994,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island,  32,357. 


Meat  Grading  An  edito^^ial  in  Western  Breeders  Journal  for  Jan*  1  says; 

^'^Truth  in  meat',  has  long  been  a  war  cry  in  the  Western  Breeders 
Journal.     Some  time  ago  vmen  the  Government  inaugurated  its  experiment 
in  grading  and  marking  of  beef,  the  Journal  v/as  convinced  that,  though 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  it  would  not  be  an  entire  success.  Time 
has  proved  that  it  is  not.    There  has  been  no  steady  growth  in  the 
nxmber  of  carcasses  graded  and  in  oOme  places  the  nuiiiber  is  on  the 
decrease.    And  the^e  is  no  reason  why  this  decrease  should  not  contin- 
ue.   The  packers  themselves  have  never  shown  much  enthusiasm  for 
Government  grading.    They  willingly  grant  the  Government  permission  to 
paso  on  the  healthfulness  of  the  meat  Tv^hich  is  to  be  served  out  to  the 
public,  for  it  costs  them  nothing.    But  when  it  comes  to  the  Govern- 
ment grading  their  meats  and  thus  perhaps  influencing  their  prices — 
the  story  is  another  one.    The  packers,  therefore,  do  nothing  to  help 
alop-g  the  cause  of  grading  beef.    The  retailers,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  not  offering  much  suppc^t  either.    And  their  reason  is  a  good  one. 
The  honest  butcher  who  sells  only  graded  meat  has  a  hard  time  compet- 
ing with  the  butcher  who  sells  ungraded  and  tells  his  customers  it  is 
just  as  good  and  costs  less.     Th.e  public  remains  indifferent.  They 
donU  know  very  much  about  it  at  ail,  and  the  cheaper  price  is  an  at- 
traction.   Obviously  the  grading  system  is  wrong.    And  it  will  not  be 
right  until  all  the  good  grides  of  beef  are  marked.    Until  then  the 
consumer  can  not  be  expected  to  insist  upon  ma'^ked  beef,  for  not  until 
then  will  unmanced  be  kno^m  to  be  poor.    Truth  in  meat  must  eventually 
prevail,  but  it  is  cdow  in  coming  r.nd  must  have  the  support  of  the  pro- 
ducers before  it  can  be  successfully  established." 

Newf our^dland  A  St. John's,  N,F.,  dispatch  Jan.  9  reports  that  for  the  first 

Paper  Fulp  time  in  the  history  of  Newfoundland,  pulp  paper  products  have  equaled 
the  total  value  of  the  colony's  fishing  enterprises.    In  the  year  just 
closed,  figu^-es  announced  by  tlie  Government  Jan.  8  disclosed,  the  tv/o 
industries  produced  approximately  $13,500,000  each. 

Population  Tliomas  Nixon  Carver,  professor  of  Political  Economy,  Harvard 

Increase     TJnive-^sity,  t^n-ites  on  the  p"^oblem  of  increased  population  in  The 

Magazine  of  Business  for  January.  In  agriculture  most  cf  our  mechani- 
cal devices  thus  far  have  merely  had  the  effect  of  enabling  one  man  to 
cultivate  more  acres, the  author  finds.  This  has  facilitated  the  first 
great  extrication  from  7;ant,  namely,  migration,  or  Goloni:^.ation.  Only 


a  liitl©  hae  been  done  as  yet  in  the  direction  of  enabling  more 
people  to  live  on  the  produce  of  a  given  area.    Deep-tilling  machines 
have  done  a  little  in  this  direction,  "but  the  principal  increase  in 
the  food-producing  capacity  of  an  acre  of  land  has  been  the  result 
of  the  discovery  of  new  and  he j^vy^-yi elding  crops  such  as  Indian  corn 
and  the  potato,  and  of  chemical  fertilizers.    Obviously  this  is  no 
final  evasion  of  ^snt.    If  population  continues  to  increase,  food  must 
be  drara  from  wider  and  wider  areas,  and  there  is  a  limit  to  that. 
The  time  is  a  long  way  in  the  future  when  it  will  be  impossible  to 
expand  territorially  and  get  our  subsistence  from  wider  and  wider  area'j 
but  since  the  problem  of  population  must  eventually  force  itself  upon 
the  world  it  is  well  to  begin  studying  it  now.    The  struggle  among 
races  for  the  expansion  of  territories  will  eventually  result  in  the 
extermination  of  all  the  weaker  races  and  the  peopling  of  the  earth 
by  the  stronger.    \Ve  should,  then,  if  we  desire  that  our  race  should 
be  the  survivor,  give  attention  to  the  question,  "Vilhat  are  the  factors 
in  the  power  of  s^arvival?" 


Section  3 

MARKET  qUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products         Jan,  9j    G-rain  prices  quoted:    No  ♦I  dark  northern  spring 

Minneapolis.  $2.47  to  $2»63.    No. 3  red  7/inter  Chica^^^o  $1.38;  Kansas 
City  $1-44^  to  $1.46,    No. 2  hard  winter  Kansas  City  $1*39  to  $1,45. 
lTo.2  hard  winter  Chicago,  $1,29  to  $1.30.    No,3  mixed  corn  Chicago, 
B5^(f;  Minneapolis  76  to  78^;  Kansas  City  75  to  78iv^.    No. 3  yellow 
corn  Chicago  85  to  86^;  Minneapolis  83  to  84^;  Kansas  City  79  to  81^. 
No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  53f  to  56^;  Minneapolis  51  l/s  to  53  l/s^; 
Kansas  City  52|  to  55^. 

Steers  good  and  choice,  $14  to  $18.    Cow^s,  good  and  choice, 
$8.50  to  $11«25.    Heifers,  good  and  choice,  $11.25  to  $13. 75.  Veale^s, 
good  and  choice,  $12^  to  $14,  feeder  and  stocker  eattle  steers,  good 
and  choice.  $9.75  to  $12,  hogs,  heavy  weight,  good  and  choice,  $8  to 
$8,65,  lambs,  good  and  choice,  $12.65  to  $13.65. 

Closing  prices  on  New  York  butter j  92  score,  bOi(f;  91  score, 
49-|^zJ;  90  score,  48^. 

Tiiholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were;  Presh  cheese  no  prices  quoted.    Held  cheese;  Flats  29  to  292(jJ5 
Single  Daisies,  29,^*;  Young  A^iericas,  29  to  29iv5» 

The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  declined  5  points,  closing  at  18.99^  per  lb.  On  the  same 
da^r'  in  1927  the  price  stood  at  12.58;5. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $2-$2.25  per  100 
pounds;  mostly  $1.55  f.o.b*  Presque  Isle.    Wisconsin  sacked  iRound 
';^hites,  $1.50-$1«65  carlot  sales  in  Chicr.go;  $1.30-$1.35  f.o.b* 
7/aupaca.    New  York  and  midwe stern  sacked  yellow  onions  ranged  mostly 
$2.25-$2.75  per  100  pounds  in  leading  ma'^kets;  $2.25  f.o.b*  Florida 
pointed  type  cabbage  brought  $1.75-$2.75  per  l-|-bushel  hamper  in  a 
few  eastern  cities.    New  York  Danish  type  $14-^$25  bulk  per  ton  in 
terminal  markets;  mostly  $9  f .o^b,  "Rochester,    New  York  Rhode  Island 
Greening  apples  sold  at  $8.50-$9  per  barrel  in  New  York  City; 
Virginia  Yorks  $7-$7.50.  (prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agv.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Ser\'ice,  Office  of  laformation.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  pvrpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  preM  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  ON  The  press  to-d^y  reports:  "President  Coolidge  yeste-^day 

SHIP  SUBSIDY      took  a  position  in  favor  of  Government,  subsidy  for  an  American 

merchant  ma-rine  and  for  the  sale  of  the  GoverniTient-owned  and 
ope"rated  fleet  under  a  guarantee  of  maintenance  of  the  necessary 
trade  routes.     The  President  at  the  time  he  expressed  his  stand  for  a  ship  sub- 
sidy, was  informally  commenting  upon  reports  that  a  proposal  may  he  made  by  a 
syndicate  to  purchase  the  merchant  fleet  and  indicating  his  opposition  to  the 
Jones  bill  for  an  extensive  replacement  program  which  would  keep  the  Government 
in  the  shipping  business.     Asserting  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  reports  that 
proposals  might  be  made  by  private  interests  to  buy  the  Government  fleet,  he  de- 
fined to  callers  his  views  on  the  shipping  question.    Mr.  Ccolidge^s  policy  has 
been  for  the  speedy  sale  of  the  ships  and  Government  retirement  from  the  shipping 
business,  as  far  as  possible  when  assurance  is  giv6n  that  trade  routes  necessary 
to  American  business  will  be  maintained...." 


BP.EAD  T^jEPO'^T  A  pound  loaf  of  bread  cost  the  American  family  8.55  cents 

over  a  three-year  period  recentlj^  studied  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  with  the  farmer  who  raised  the  wheat  receiving  1,15 
cents  and  the  baker  5.11  cents  of  the  ainount .    With  nearly  half  the  bread  now 
consuir.ed  in  the  United  States  produced  by  commercial  balieries,  and  with  three 
companies  controlling  about  20  per  cent  of  that  output,  the  conimission  found  com- 
petition was  keen,  although  price-cutting  wars  had  resulted  in  price  fixing  agree- 
ments in  some  cities.     The  report  of  the  commission,  p-^epared  for  the  Senate  and 
made  public  to-day,   said  it  had  been  observed  that  where  re-straining  influences 
on  competition  were  found  indications  frequently  pointed  to  activities  of  national, 
district  or  local  associations  or  clubs  of  bakers  or  mille-'-s.     These  associations, 
it  was  added,  a^e  prominent  in  price-fixing  activities.    Wholesale  bread  prices 
have  shown  a  pronounced  decline  from  the  high  levels  of  1920,  with  prices  in  a 
general  way  following  the  trend  of  flour  prices  during  that  period,   the  commission 
noted.    It  further  observed  "abundant  potential  competition"  in  the  flour  milling 
industry,  but  there  were  frequent  efforts  to  limit  production  among  millers  by 
agreements  and  understandings  to  sell  at  a  profit,"  as  well  as  hy  exchange  of  in- 
formation on  selling  prices  and  by  other  means.    Fifty-seven  companies,  ope'^ating 
278  bakeries,  manufactured  30  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  commercial  bread  produced 
in  the  United  States  in  1925,  the  commission  reported.    The  Ward,  General  and 
Continental  corpo-^ations,  it  was  established,  conduct  close  to  150  bakeries  with 
an  estimated  output  of  almost  20  per  cent  of  the  total  commercial  bread  production 
in  the  United  States.    Profits  of  wholesale  bakers  were  comparatively  high  in  .the 
six  years  from  1920  through  1925,  the  report  stated.     The  rate  of  return  on  the 
total  baking  investment,  as  shown  by  the  companies^  books  or  as  reported  to  the 
commission,  was  14.90  per  cent,  and  the  investment,  as  revised  by  the  commission  to 
eliminate  intangibles  and  appreciation,  averaged  more  than  25  per  cent.     In  a  table 
showing  the  distribution  of  the  8.55  cents  paid  out  by  the  American  householder 
for  his  pound  loaf,  the  commission  revealed  that  the  miller  received  the  smallest 
share,  0.41  cents,  with  the  grocer  getting  1#23  cents  and  the  railroads  and  other 
handlers  0.60  cents.  (Press,  Jan.  11.) 
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Apple  Spacial-       Ar.  editorial  in  ITew  England  Homeste  ad  lo"'  Jan.  7  says:  "The 
ization       extsn&ior.  service  of  otit  New  Ens:land  collc^eG  13  in  line  v;ith  the 

trend  of  the  times  when  it  asks  New  En^.^land  apple  f^rov/e-^o  to  concen- 
trate thei^  efio^'ts  on  se^'^en  varieties  that  have  proved  themselves 
most  adaptabl3  to  Naw  England  caltar^.l  conditions  and  nia^i-'et  rec^uire- 
ments.     Spdcial  iz?tion  is  the  keynote  of  the  day.    If  New  England 
orcha"^dists  berd  ^heir  effort?  .to  prod^ice  for  large  commercial  ma*^ket- 
ing  but  seven  \  arieties  of  apple::  they  can  build  for  !Tew  En,-:^land  a 
reputation  as  one  of  the  leading  apple  se.jtions  of  the  country.  Of 
course  a  certain  axrourt  of  the  varieties  of  minor  importance  will  al- 
ways be  grown  here,  lor  there  is  a  limited  market  in  local  communi- 
ties for  these  odd  kinds.    Eat  let  our  major  efforts  concentrate  on 
the  seven  varietif^s  as  siiggested  by  the  college  extension  service.  By 
so  doing  tne  p^^oolems  of  marketing  will  be  lessoned,  competition  in 
markets  vill  be  reduced,  and  the  confusion  that  results  from  a  large 
min^ber  of  varietits  v.ill  be  largely  elimi.iatad.     It  is  a  plan  that 
will  benefit  all  iTew  England  apple  men  as  a  whole.    It  is  in  line  rith 
the  union  oi  effort  and  interest  that  agriculture,  business,  and  in- 
duBt"^y  is  attempting  to  accoaiplish  through  the  Uew  England  council," 

Beys'  and  Girls*        An  editorial  in  The  Oregon  Earner  I'o^  Jan,  5  says:  "How  long 
Club  Work    will  it  be  before  boys^  and  gi^'ls*  club  wo^k  becomes  a  part  of  the 

public  school  system?  This  is  a  rather  ha?^ardous  question  to  put  be- 
fo->'e  old-time  educators  and  pre sert-time  public  schools.  There  is  no 
intention  here  of  entering  into  the  relative  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
4-K  club  as  a  part  of  the  district  school.  However,  it  is  iiite-^esting 
to  note  that  club  work  f/as  a  leading  topic  of  conve-^sation  during  the 
two  days  of  the  ann*aal  Oregon  State  Teachers ^  Association  at  Po^'tland 
last  weeiv.  ♦ .  .  " 

Chain  Stcv'e  An  sditc-ial  in  New  England  Homestead  for  Jan.  7  says:  "Chain 

Idea  in  h'ew    stores  are  becoming  an  increasingly  impo^'tant  factor  in  the  retail 
England       trade.     Tt.e  way  in  whic"*:  they  are  moaifying  old  methods  of  distributing 
milk  to  consumers  has  become  notorious  of  late.    Chain  stores  also  are 
Mcmoralizi-if  ^  thj  bakery  trade,  since  ono  bai^ery  now  supplies  hundreds 
of  chain  stores  ?/it.h  a  large  loaf  th.r^t  is  sold  at  a  cut  p-^'ice.  Tliese 
stores  sell  mill-,  and  bre- a  at  the  lowest  possible  p^ice  to  attract 
trad^3  for  their  other  goods.     This  is  only  one  of  sove'^al  changes  that 
are  occu'^'^'ing  in  dist"-ibut ion  and  ma7*keting.  not  only  of  foods,  but  in 
other  lines  of  trade  also.    The  very  latest  scheme  is  to  pu.t  the  chain 
store  on  wheels.    A  miniature  store  completely  stocked  with  milk, 
cream,  ice  cream,  bread  and  groce'»'ies  d'^ives  through  the  street,  stops 
at  each  nouse  selling  and  delivering  to  the  housewife  almost  everything 
she  wants.    It  is  not  unusual  for  the  store  on  wheels  to  sell  out  most 
of  its  stock  two  or  three  tim.e^  in  a  siiigle  day.     Cut  in  !Te7;  York 
State  the  farm.ers*  ente*'|)rising  coope-^ative,  known  as  the  Grange- 
League  Eede-^ation,  after  some  years  of  success  in  supplying  dairjTiec 
with  feed  in  carlots  direct  to  its  members,  is  nov  going  a  step  further 
by  starting'  the  chain  store  idea.... Like  chain  stores  in  cities  the 
OLE  service  store  in  a  country  village  o**'  crossroads  carries  a  varied 
assortment,  b-ut  only  a  small  stock,  which  is  •^replenished  by  the  G  L  E 
as  often  as  mey  be.    In  this  way  farmers  may  save  6,  8,     10  per  cent  or 
even  more  upon  the  purchase  of  certain  necessities,  compared  to  the 
old-fashioned  method  of  retail  buying  on  credit.    Each  G  L  E  service 
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store  company  is  able  to  pay  cash  for  what  it  buys,  by  discounting 
its  notes    for  a  strictly  limited  amount  through  the  G  L  F  central 
with  the  Federal  intermediate  credit  bank.     Should  these  ru^al  service 
stores  prove  successful,   the  idea  may  be  applied  in  New  England, «.," 

Compulsory  An  editorial  in  The  Michigan  Farmer  for  Jan,  ?  says:  "Here  is 

Farming       a  suggestion  on  how  a  better  understanding  between  country  and  city 
might  be  br-ought  about.    Doctor  Browne,  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  put  forth  the  idea  of  compulsory  service  on 
farms.    ""Require,   says  the  Doctor,   that  every  citizen  spend  two  years 
of  his  life  upon  a  farm.     This  would  furnish  a  far  greater  assurance 
of  the  welfare  of  the  country  than  two  years  of  compulsory  military 
training,   it  would  give  the  needed  discipline  in  economy  and  th'^iit, 
and  a  fi'^st  hand  understanding  of  the  basic  elements  of  ou^  national 
prosperity.     Of  course,  Mr.  Broxvne  does  not  expect  that  his  suggestion 
will  ever  be  tried  out,  but  lie  used  the  illustration  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  agriculture  in  any  preparedness  program." 

Cotton  Decline       An  editorial  in  Farm  and  "^anch  fo^  Jan.  7  says;  "Tl^ose  who 
in  Texas      broadcast  to  the  v/orld  that  Texas  is  the  greatest  cotton-producing 
State  in  Ar.erica  have  reference  only  to  the  total  nmber  of  bales. 
They  put  on  the  soft  pedal  when  some  other  person  makes  mention  of  the 
vast  acreage  required  to  produce  the  4,280,000  bales  credited  to  the 
State  in  1927.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  Texas  is  next  to  the  poorest 
•  cotton-producing  State  in  the  Union,  only  one  State  producing  a  lower 
yield  to  the  acre,  and  that  is  Florida,  credited  in  1927  with  a  pro- 
duction of  122  pounds  of  lint  cotton  per  acre  as  against  126  pounds 
fcr  Texas.    It  took  approximately  four  Texas  acres  to  produce  a  bale 
of  cotton  in  1927,  and  Farm  and  "''anch  is  of  the  opinion  that  even  at 
20  cents  per  pound,  returns  on  the  average  were  not  sufficiently 
large  to  pay  more  than  the  cost  of  production.    The  declining  acre 
yield  of  cotton  in  Texas,  in  a  large  measure,   is  due  to  the  prev§Llence 
of  root  rot  and  depredations  of  insects.     Single  cropping  and  lack 
of  intelligent  crop  rotation  are  responsible  for  root  rot,  or  at  least 
aggravate  the  tronble,  and  a  we-ak  plant  seldom  puts  on  more  than 
enough  squares  to  feed  the  weevil Sy     a  change  of  program  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  if  Texas  is  to  continue  in  the  cotton  industry..,." 

Freight  Tlates         In  an  address  at  Des  Moines,  Jan.  9.,  James  E.  Gorm.an,  presi- 
dent of  Chicago,  "Rock  Island  &  Pacific  "Railroad,  declared  he  was  not 
worried  in  the  least  over  the  decrease  in  passenger  traffic  oc- 
casioned by  the  general  use  of  automobiles  and  improved  highv/ays.  No 
one  would  welcome  a  way  to  reduce  freight  rates  for  farmers  an,y 
quicke-^  than  he  would,  he  said,  but  he  was  convinced  such  a  cut  was 
impossible*     "A  reduction  of  any  appreciable  size  to  the  farmer  would 
Jeopardize  the  road's  position  and  throw  it  into  bankruptcy  with  the 
first  bad  year,"  he  said.     "The  seme  thing  would  happen  to  any  other 
midwcstern  line  which  depends  upon  agricultural  freight.    A  reduction 
in  the  end  would  be  bad  for  the  farmer,"    "Raising  other  rates  to  off- 
set the  loss  is  also  an  impossibility,  he  said,  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  he  had  made  a  study  of  the  situation  for  years.     Speaking  on 
Iowa,  Mr.  Gorman  said  the  outlook  for  1928  is  bright  for  the  State, 
"Iowa,  according  to  re:-isonably  accurate  data,  will  send  to  the  princi- 
pal livestock  ma-^kets  10,000,000  hogs,  2,000,000  cattle  and  calves, 
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and  900,000  sheep  in  19:^8,'^  he  continued.    He  pointed  out  that  Iowa 
is  building  up  a  great  daiT*y  district  in  the  northeastern  section. 
fron  V7hich  dairymen  are  shipping  much  of  their  milk  to  the  great 
cities  daily  in  glass  lined  tank  refrigeratot  ca"»"fe,  in  addition  to 
daily  carload  shipments  of  sweet  cream,  much  of  whicli  goes  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  (Press,  Jan.  10.) 

Gold  The^e  is  a  possibility  of  releasing  more  than  $4,000,000,000  of 

gold  from  the  monetary  reserves  of  the  world  for  futu"*"e  growth  of 
credit  through  further  economies  in  its  use  for  monetary  purposes, 
according  to  R.V.Burt  of  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  writing  in  the 
cur-^ent  number  of  Investments,   the  company's  monthly  publication, 
Mr.  Bu'^t  estimates  that  the  total  ave'^age  annual  increase  requi"^ed 
in  gold  reserves  against  deposits  and  currency  is  about  $392. 000, 0C0» 
He  says:  "In  '»-ega"^d  to  increased  gold  supplies,  according  to  M^. Joseph 
Kitchin,   the  manage^'  and  director  of  the  Union  Corpo"^ation  of  the 
Transvaal  and  the  leading  authoT-ity  on  gold  production,  the  gold  mines 
of  the  wo"^ld  have  produced  an  annual  ave^^age  of  about  $366,000,000  in 
gold  since  1918.    The"^e  seems  to  be  little  possibility  on  the  basis  of 
known  deposits  of  increasing  this  amount.    Over  half  of  the  present 
oiitput  of  gold  comes  from  the  mines  in  the  Transvaal,  which  Mr, Kitchin 
believes  have  about  reached  their  peak  of  production.    VVhile  the 
Canadian  gold  output  has  inc'»"eased  somewhat  in  recent  yea'^s  our  ov;n 
output  has  declined  matef'ially.    These  three  countries  represent 
about  thT'ee-qua'^te^s  of  the  present  world  production,  with  no  new  gold 
fields  of  importance  in  sight 

Ta'^iff  on  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Pamer  for  Jan.  7  says:  "The  sigitB 

Farm  Products      indicate  that  farmer's  in  gene'f^al  are  undergoing  a  change  of  at- 
titude towards  the  tariff Thus  it  woTild  appear  that  the  drift  is  in 
the  direction  of  home  markets  for  all  the  products  of  American  farms. 
When,  and  if,  that  time  comes  the-^e  will  be  no  exportable  surplus  to 
drag  down  home  prices,  and  high  tariffs  on  farm  products  will  do  for 
the  farmer*  what  they  have  done  for  manufacturers  in  the  past.  The 
question  to  think  about  is:  Will  the  American  consumers  permit  that 
policy  in  relation  to  agriculture,  or  will  they  do  as  did  England  a 
hundred  years  ago, --sacrifice  agricultu^^e  in  the  interest  of  industrial 
P"^oduction? 

Volume  Pro-  An  editorial  in  Modern  Miller  for  Jan»  7  says;  "John  Sherwin, 

auction       president  of  the  Union  T^ust  Co,,  Cleveland,  is  the  latest  to  chal- 
lenge the  soundness  of  voTome  production  as  a  stand-up  policy.  In 
an  article  in  Nat  ion*  s  Business,  Mr.  Sherwin  says  a  niraber  of  things 
which  fit  conditions  within  the  milling  industry.    He  says:   'We  have 
at  this  time  excessive  productive  capacity  in  many  lines  of  business. 
Everyr^heT*e ,  on  the  part  of  producers,  there  is  evident  the  tendency  to 
strive  after  volume,  even  if  the  resulting  product  must  be  disposed  of 
at  ruinous    p-^iccs.    We  need  look  no  further  than  at  some  of  the  great 
basic  industries.    Huge  overproduction  in  the  petroleum  industry,  the 
depression  level  of  prices  in  the  i^'cn  and  steel  industry,  and  the 
conditions  in  the  bitiminous  coal  industry  a^e  symptoms  of  this  diffi- 
culty.    Curiously  enough,  much  of  the  increase  in  p"»^oductive  facili- 

Ities  has  been  the  outg"^owth  of  the  very  competitive  condition  which  it 
has  aggravated.'    Mr.  She-^v/in  tal:es  a  "^ap  at  the  idea  of  schemes  to 
enla'^ge  consumption  of  a  product  as  a  means  to  absorb  the  output  of 
volume  producers.    Ho  says  that  high  pressure  adve-^tising  campaigns  and 
  installment  selling  to  increase  consumption  is  not  a  cure..." 
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MARKS?  QTjoTATJONS 

Farm  Products         Jan,  101     Grain  pi^ices  quoted:  No.l  da>"k  northern  spring  wheat 
Minneapolis  $1.56i  to  $1»622.    No»2  red  winter  Chicago  $l*36t;  Kansas 
City  $1,433-  to  $l,45i    No. 2  hard  winter  Kansas  City  $1.38  to  $1.44; 
Noi3  mixed  corn  Chicago  SSd;  Minneapolis  75  to  7'^-^;  Kansas  City  74  to 
7^2^  *    ITo.3  yelloV'  corn  Chicago  SS(f:;  Minnea:^olis  82  to  83^;  Kansas 
City  73  to  81^.    iTo.S  white  oats  Chicago  532  to  56^;  Minneapolis 
SOi  to  55.^;  Kansas  City         to  55^^ . 

Livestock  p^^ices  at  Chicago;     Steers,  $14.26  to  $18.60;  co?'s, 
good  and  Choice,  $8,50  to  $11.25;  heifers,  good  and  choice  $11.25  to 
$13.50;  vealers,  good  and  choice,  $12  to  $14.50;  feeder  and  stocker 
cattle  ste'.T's,  good  and  choice,  $9,75  to  .'^12;  heavy  freight  hogs  good 
and  choice,  $7.90  to  $6.45, 

New  York  sacked  Tvound  \Vhite  potatoes  sold  at  $2-$2.10  per  IQO 
pounds  in  a  few  markets;  mostly  around  $1.75  f.o.b.  "Rochester,  Maine 
sacked  Green  Mountains  "brought  $2-$2.25  in  eastern  cities  and  $1.50- 
$1.55  f.o.b,  Presque  Isle.    Northern  sacked  Round  VVhites  sold  at 
$1.50-$1«65  on  the  Chicago  carlot  market  and  at  $1.30-$1«35  f.o.b. 
Waupaca.    Best  New  York  and  midwestern  yellow  onions  brought  $2.50- 
$2.75  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  $2.25-$2»50  f.o.b. 
Florida  pointed  type  cabbage  ranged  $l»75-$2.75  per  Ig-bushel  hamper 
in  eastern  cities.    New  Yo"^k  Danish  type  $15-$25  bulk  per  ton  in 
terminal  markets;  mostly  $9  f.o.b.  "Rochester.    New  York  Baldwin 
apples  sold  at  $6-$6,50  per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  Hhode  Island 
Greenings  $8.50-$9, 

January  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  de- 
clined 5  points  to  19.05^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Excharige  they 
we^-e  down  11  points,  closing  at  18.88<z^.    On  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  January  future  contracts  declined  12  points  to  18.98;?^.  The 
average  p^ice  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  m.arkets  de- 
clined 8  points  to  18,91<^  per  lb.    On  the  same  day  last  season  the 
price  stood  at  12.58.^J. 

Vvhiolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  Ne7/  York  were: 
92  sco"^e,  50^;  91  score,  49|(^;  90  score,  ^B<f^ ,    No  wholesale  prices 
quoted  on  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York,    Held  Prices; 
Flats,  29  to  29h;  Single  Daisies,  29^2^;  Young  Americas,  29  to  29|(tf . 
(Prepa'^ed  by  Su.  of  Agr,  Scon.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  ia  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Uformation.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  prem  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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GCVE^MffiNT  Creation  of  a  commission  of  fite  to  study  the  subject  of 

RETIREMEITT  civil  service  reti^^ement  probably  will  be  autho-^ized  by  Congress  in 
LECiISLATION       the  near  future.    A  bill  providing  for  such  a  commission  already 

has  been  introduced  by  Tleprc  sent  at  ive  Madden,  of  Illinois,  chairman 
of  the  House  appropriations  committee.    The  commission  would  be 
composed  of  one  senator,  one  representative,  one  representative  of  the -Sxecutive 
branch  of  the  Government,   :^nd  two  persons  not  connected  with  any  brahch  of  the 
Government.    It  would  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  retirement  situation  and  would 
report  back  to  Congress,  suggesting  whatever  changes  it  believed  necessary  in  the 
retirement  laws.    It  would  have  $5,000  for  expenses.    Bills  have  been  introduced 
by  Representative  Lehlbach  and  by  Senator  Dale,  of  Vermont,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
civil  service  committee,  which  would  increase  the  maximum  retirement  annuity  from 
$1,000  to  $1,200  and  would  make  retirement  optional  after  30  years*  service. 


BGRAH  ON  FLOOD  Senator  Borah  yesterday  voiced  his  opposition  to  the  admin- 

POLICY  istrat ion's  flood  control  policy,  whereby  the  local  communities 

would  have  to  pay  20  per  cent,  according  to  the  press  to-day. 


ZABRISKIE  SUGj^.  A  New  York  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  George  A.  Zabriskie, 

INSTITUTE  HEAD  war-time  chairman  of  the  Sugar  Equalization  Board,  yesterday  became 

executive  head  of  the  American  sugar  refining  industry.    His  ac- 
ceptance of  a  position  in  the  directorate  was  announced  by  the 
newly  organized  sugar  institute.    His  duties,  in  effect,  will  be  to  organize  the 
work  of  the  institute  as  a  clearing  house  of  methods,  statistics  and  ethics  for 
the  siigar  industry.    The  new  executive  al'^eady  is  president  of  the  United  States 
Sugar  Association,  an  organization  of  the  raw  sugar  producers. 


COTTON  MEETING  A  New  Orleans  dispatch  to-day  states  that  a  plan  providing 

for  withholding  the  surplus  crop  from  the  market  until  the  price 
should  p'^ovide  a  "reasonable  profit^  and  to  reduce  acreage  whenever 
a  surplus  Was  grown,  was  adopted  unanimously  at  New  Orleans  yesterday  by  a  meeting 
of  southern  cotton  farmers,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Cotton  Asso- 
ciation.   Tlrie  plan,  which  was  submitted  by  Col.  Earvie  Jordan,  of  G'»'ecnville,  S.C., 
niaria^er  of  the  better  farming  campaign  of  the  American  Cotton  Association,  provid- 
ed that  administration  of  the  plan  should  be  carried  out  by  a  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  in  each  county  and  that  expenses  should  be  provided  by  levying  10  cents  a 
bale  on  the  cotton  and  $10  a  year  on  banks  handling  loans  to  producers. 


LOCUSTS  IN  EGYPT  A  Cairo  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  Egypt  is  threatened 

with  a  serious  invasion  of  lucuets,  which  the  Government  is  taking 
active  measures  to  combat.     All  desert-going  automobiles  have  been 

'requisitioned  and  the  British  Air  Force  is  lending  assistance  in  the  campaign  of 

destruction  in  which  the  Government  will  use  poison  gas. 
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Section  2 

Business  Virgil  Jordan,  Chief  Economist  of  the  National  Industrial  Con- 

Forecasts    fere  nee  Board,   says  in  CoraLierce  and  Finance  for  Jan.  11;  "The 

chorus  of  confused  counsel  and  forecast  concerning  the  outlook  for 
1928,  which  has  been  forthcoming  from  economists,  public  officials 
and  business  men  during  the  past  few  weeks,   should  convince  any  sen- 
sible person  that  the  future  of  American  business,  thank  Heaven,  does 
not  depend  upon  official,  academic  or  other  expert  opinion. ... If  one 
takes  a  comm.on  sense  and  realistic  view  of  the  business  conditions 
since  1922,   it  is  quite  plausible  to  look  for  a  marked  expansion  in 
general  trade  during  1928.     Consider  these  factors:    First,   there  are 
signs  that  the  general  world-wide  price  deflation  has  been  at  least 
temporarily  halted  and  that  there  may  be  an  upturn  in  the  near  future. 
Second,  wage  levels  appear  to  have  been  stabilized  at  a  point  where 
they  are  not  likely  to  rise  very  much  in  view  of  prices  and  costs  in 
manufacturing  industry,  or  to  fall  very  much  in  view  of  the  necessity 
for  volume  consumption  and  the  large  installment  commitments  of  wage 
earners.     Third,  reduction  of  business  taxes  is  in  prospect.  Fourth, 
there  is  a  sustained  and  increasing  volume  of  bor-^owing  for  engineer- 
ing construction  work  which  tends  to  offset  the  decline  in  residential 
building.     Fifth,  the  ag"^icultural  purchasing  power  has  Materially 
increased  during  1927.     Sixth,   the  intensive  utilization  of  existing 
railway  facilities  and  equipment  has  reached  a  point  whe'»"e  it  will 
be  impossible  much  longer  to  postpone  the  purchasing  of  equipment  and 
supplies  necessary  to  cope  with  the  considerable  increase  in  railway 
traffic  to  meet  expanding  business  demands,     Seventh,  the  postponed 
demand  in  the  automobile  ma'^^ket  will  be  released  during  1928." 

Foreign  Trade         The  volume  of  im.ports  of  raw  silk  and  crude  rubber  continued 
to  breal<:  all  existing  records  during  the  first  nine  mionths  of  1927, 
as  sho?;n  in  a  bulletin,   "Cur  World  Trade,"  Just  issued  by  the  foreign 
commxerce  department  of  the  Chamber  of  Comm.erce  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  "at  an  average  import  price  of  $5.38  a  pound, 
59  cents  lo7;er  than  the  average  a  year  ago,  we  imported  55,831,000 
pounds  of  raw  silk,  valued  at  $300,487,000,  during  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1927.  an  increase  of  20.7;i  in  quantity  and  S,B%  in  value. 
The  quantity  brought  in  during  the  nine  months  exceeded  that  of  any 
full  yea"  prior  to  1925.     The  average  import  price  of  crude  rubber 
during  this  three-quarters  of  1927  was  37  cents  a  pound,  a  decline  of 
23  cents  below  the  average  a  year  ago.    During  the  nine-m.onth  period 
we  brougnt  in  the  enormous  amount  of  731,911,000  pounds,  valued  at 
$268,102,000,   a  gain  of  6.4  per  cent  in  volume,  but  a  decrease  of  35 
per  cent  in  value,  comparing  the  nine  months  of  1927  with  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1926.     The  quantity  imported  in  these  three 
quarters  of  1927  7/as  greater  than  for  any  entire  year  prior  to  1924, 
The  price  of  sugar  rose  in  1927,  the  average  import  price  for  the 
fi'-st  nine  months  of  1927  being  3.11  cents  a  pound,  or  28  per  cent 
higher  than  the  1926  price  of  3.42  cents  a  pound.    With  the  import 
price  of  sugar  somewhat  higVier  than  a  year  ago  imports  amounted  to 
six  and  three-quarter  billion  pounds,   a  decline  of  more  than  half  a 
billion  pounds  below  receipts  last  year.     The  value,  howeve"^,  was 
$210,476,000,     19.6  per  cent  higher  than  imports  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1926.     On  the  other  hand,   the  average  import  price  of  cof- 
fee was  nearly  three  and  one-half  cents  lower  than  in  1926;  but 
despite  the  drop  in  price,  the  demand  also  fell  off,   importations  of 
coffee  during  three  quarter's  of  1927  amou.nting  to  1,908,000,000 
pounds  or  68,000,000  below  last  year's  figures.     The  value  declined 
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20.7  p§r  cent  to  $188,469,000.    Noteworthy  increases  in  value  for 
the  January- September  period  of  1927  included  furs  25.9^,  leaf 
tobacco  26.8^,  cocoa  beans  39.6^,  leather  26.6^,  cheese  30,5^, 
spices  25.3^,  edible  olive  oil  40.7^,  pulpwood  27fJ,  rayon  29. 2^^, 
and  meats  5S.2fo,^ 

Grain  and  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  fo^  Jan,  11  says:  "In 

Freight        introducing  a  resolution  which  would  direct  the  Commerce  Commission 
"Rates  to  moke  freight  rates  favo"^able  to  American  wheat  exports,  Senator 

Capper  has  put  his  finger,  none  too  gentlj^,  on  an  admittedly  sore 
spot  in  the  farm  situation.     It  is  true  that  grain  rates  are  sub- 
stantially lower  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States;  it  does  not 
follow  that  a  Caesa'^ian  operation  on  the  railroads  is  the  remedy. 
G-rain  rates  in  the  United  States  a'^e  already  the  subject  of  an  ex- 
haustive investigation  by  the  commission  under  the  Hoch- Smith  resolu- 
tion.    The  commission  appears  to  take  that  enactment  seriously;  that 
is,  it  feels  obliged  to  seek  grounds  for  reducing  rates  on  farm 
products  in  accordance  with  the  m^andate  that  'depressed'  industries 
shall  be  favored  to  the  extent  that  existing  rate  law  allows*  The 
Hoch- Smith  resolution  was  passed  three  years  ago  this  month.  Under 
it  the  commission  has  undertaken  rate  investigations  divided  into 
eleven  parts  and  dealing  with  nine  groups  of  corrimodities,  besides 
class  rates  in  the  Middle  West,     Thus  it  happens  that  the  commission 
is  already  looking  into  grain  rates,  both  domestic  and  export.  Senator 
Capper  would  direct  the  commission  to  make  such  rates  as  'will  perm.it 
grain  and  grain  products  produced  in  the  United  States  to  move  as 
freely  as  grain  produced  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada'  to  points  of  ex- 
port ....  Canada  ordinarily  raises  several  times  as  much  T/heat  as  it 
can  use.    It  is  obliged  to  ship  from  two-thirds  to  four-fifths  of  its 
crop  to  other  countries.     If  we  should  undertake  to  compel  our  rail- 
roads to  carry  grain  as  cheaply  as  do  Canadian  roads,  regardless  of 
cost  of  transportation,   it  is  far  from  a  certainty  that  the  Canadian 
rates  would  remain  where  they  are.    One  of  the  two  railways  of  Canada 
already  leans  heavily  on  the  national  tax  budge t ....  The  commission  has 
taken  15,000  pages  of  testimony  on  grain  rates  and  the  record  is  not 
yet  complete.    What  is  likely  to  happen,   though  not  particularly  as  a. 
result  of  the  Capper  resolution,   is  that  grain  rates  in  the  United 
States  Y/ill  undergo  some  reduction,  even  though  the  agricultural 
depression  is  less  acute  than  it  was  three  years  ago,  or  even  a  year 
ago.    Then  the  railroads,  particularly  those  of  the  West,  will  per- 
force trim  their  expenditu"»-es  for  labor  and  materials  accordingly. 
What  the  farmers  gain  through  lower  rates,   if  anything,  they  will  lose 
through  reduced  purchasing  power  of  the  home  markets." 

French  Currency      A  Paris  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Jan.  11  states  that  France 
Exports       achieved  p"^actical  stabilization  of  her  cur-^ency  Jan.  10  when  the 
Government  lifted  the  embargo  on  the  export  of  capital  in  exchange 
operations  and  the  import  of  foreign  securities  into  France, 
Legislation  for 

Kubber  Pool  National  legislation  to  permit  American  firms  to  form  a  pool 

for  the  purchase  of  rubber  as  a  means  of  fighting  foreign  monopoly 
was  indorsed  at  the  serai-annual  meeting  of  the  di'^ectors  of  the 
American  Automobile  Association  at  Ne?;  York  yesterday.     It  was  repre- 
sented by  various  speakers  that  unless  something  of  this  nature  was 
done,   the  foreign  rubber  monopoly  would  cost  citizens  of  the  United 
States  many  millions  of  dollars.  (Press,  Jan,  11.) 
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Milk  Permits  An  edito'^ial  in  Dairy  Produce  (Chicago)  for  Jan.  3  says;  ''The 

Fede-^al  Import  Milk  Act  that  became  a  l-^.w  in  May  last  year,  and  since 
that  time,  "because  of  the  lack  of  money  to  install  an  inspection  sys- 
tem, has  been  ope-^ating  on  tempora'^y  permits  or  licenses,  will  soon 
be  operating  on  permanent  permits ♦    Congress  recently  passed  the 
necessary  apxn  oiori'^tion  and  as  soon  as  possible  the  machinery  r/ill  be 
in  notion  that  will  require  the  carrying  out  of  the  la7/'s  pT'ovisions 
in  all  details.     There  has  been  no  way  to  make  sure  that  shippers 
under  the  tempofary  permits  were  carrying  out  all  the  requirements. 
Inasmuch  as  a  permanent  permit  can  not  be  issued  'l unless  supported  by 
evidence  of  tube-^culin  tests,  if  raw  milk  or  cre-cun  is  to  bo  impo'^'ted, 
and  physical  examination  of  animals  and  sanitary  inspection  of  dairy 
farms  or  milk  handling  plants,  it  V70uld  not  be  surprising  if  the 
temporr^ry  permits  were  inadequate.    But  in  the  m.eantime  the  United 
States  Department  has  had  time  to  arrive  at  a  thorough' ■•undGT standing 
with  the  Canadian  Department,  insu-'ing  smooth  working  of  the  law  under 
the  perm.anent  permits.     It  is  inte>^esting  to  note  from  our  V^ashington 
advices  that  milk  from  Canada  has  been  falling  off  of  late,  but  there 
is  an  increase  in  the  amounts  of  cheese  from  th?t  country." 


Motor  Express 


A  dispatch  from  Nev/  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  8  says;  "A  project  for 


Highways      the  construction  of  a  lif&t ion-wide  chain  of  long-distance  motor  express 
highways  has  been  put  lorward  b5''  the  Union  Highways  Association  of 
America.     The  idea  is  to  have  Congress  assist  in  the  financing,  with 
the  actual  cost  of  the  huge  undertaking  eventually  miCt  by  toll  col- 
lections. The  leaders  behind  the  movement  are  Lester  P.  Barton  of 
Detroit;  Wendell  V/.  Chase  of  New  York  City,  Vice  president  of  the  New 
York  Automobile  Club,  a  member  of  the  city  committee  on  plan  and  survey 
and  president  of  the  American  Home  Foundation,  and  Ernest  P.  Goodrich 
of  New  York  City,  consulting  engineer  on  trnffic  of  the  regional  plan 
of  Neiv  York  and  its  environs.    A  congressional  appropriation  for  one- 
third  of  the  proposed  bonds  v/ill  be  sought,  with  leading  bankers  of  tho 
country  backing  the  remaining  two- thirds  of  the  bonds.    Forty- two  motor- 
T?7ays  are  tentatively  planned  in  the  program  which  would  link  practical- 
ly all  leading  American  cities  with  those  of  Canada  and  Mexico  on  a 
scale  not  even  approached  in  magnitude  by  the  railroads  which  now 
traverse  the  same  territory*...'^ 


"t 


Turkey  Branding      The  Idaho  Parmer  for  Dec.  29  says:  "...County  Agriculturist 
McConnell  of  Gooding,  who  has  made  a  great  success  of  lajnb  pooling, 
has  worked  out  a  more  extensive  plan  for  turkey  ma'^king;  one  which,  if 
entirely  carried  out,   seems  to  offer  security  against  thefts,  unless 
the  turkeys  are  car'»'ied  outside  of  the  State  before  being  sold. 
Briefly,  Mr.  McConnell ^s  idea  is  to  use  the  tattoo  system  now  in  vogue 
with  the  breeders  of  registered  cattle,  especially  the  dairy  breeds. 
At  the  bend  of  the  wing  of  each  turkey  is  a  stretch  of  skin  prectially 
bare  of  feathers  until  a  bird  is  several  months  old,  and  is  never  very 
heavily  feathered.    A  ^ brand  *  put  in  this  piece  of  the  bird^s  skin 
would  never  come  off,  and  this  would  deter  thieves  from  trying  to 
operate . . . . " 
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Section  3 
MARKET  <4U0TATI0NS 

Farm  Products         Jan.  11.    Livectock  quotations  at  Chic  .^o :  Stee'^s,  good  and 
choice,  $14.25-^18,65*,    Cows,  $8. o0-'$11.25;  Heifers,  $11.25-$13, 50; 
vealers,  $11  *  50'-$14. 50;  feeder  and  stocKer  cattle  steers,  $9.75~$i2. 
Heavy  weight  hogs,  $7.85-$8.40;  light  lights, $7-$8. 10;  slaughter  pigs, 
$6.V5-$7.50;  slaughter  lanibs,  $12. 6a"$13. 75;  feeding  lamlDs,  medium  to 
cho?ce,  $11.50-j^l3.15. 

Florida  Bliss  Triinnph  potatoes  sold  at  $2,25-$3  per  "bushel 
hamper  in  city  ma"^kets.    Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  brought  $2''$2.35 
per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1.50-$1»55  f.o.h,  Presque  Isle. 
V/isconsin  sacked  "Roi^nd  '/vhites,  $1.55-$1*65  carlot  sales  in  Ghicac^o; 
$1.3C-$1.35  f.o.b.  "SYaupaca.    MidTjestern  yellow  onions  sold  mostly 
around  $2.40-$2.75  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  $2.25- 
$2.50  f.o.b.     New  York  yellows  $2.25'-$2.75  in  eastern  cities;  $2.25 
f.o.b.  'Rochester,    Texas  domestic  type  cabbage  sold  at  $3~$4  per  barrel 
crates  in  a  few  markets.    Florida  pointed  type  $2~$2.50    per  li-bushel 
hamper.    New  York  Baldwin  apples  brought  $6-$7  per  b-rrel  in  New  York 
City;  Pennsylvania  Yorks,  $6.75. 

Closing  price  of  92  scc^e  butter  at  Nexv  Yo^%:  49^. 

Closing  prices  of  No.l  fresh  j^me^ican  cheese  at  New  York: 
Flats.  29-29i^;  Single  Daisies.  29<^;  Young  Americas,  29-29|(^. 

The  Average  p^ice  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  declined  7  points  to  lQ,84:(f;  per  lb.    On  the  same  day  one  year 
ago  the  price  stcod  at  12.77cf,    January  future  contracts  on  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  6  points  to  18.99^.  and  on  the  New 
Orleans  Cotton  .15xchange  they  were  down  8  points,  closing  at  18*86^. 
On  the  Chicago  Boa^d  of  Trade  January  future  contracts  declined  13 
points,  closing  at  18.85^*. 

Grain  prices  quoted:    No*l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  at 
Minneapolis,  $1*57  l/8-$1.63  l/8;  No*2  red  ?;inter  at  Chicago,  $1.39-2; 
Kansas  City,  $1.44-$1.46i.    No. 2  hard  winter,  Chicago  $l,28i-$1.39; 
Kansas  City.  $1,24-$1.26.    No*3  mixed  corn,  Chicago  84|^;  Kansas 
City  74i^-78-5<2J ,    No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago,  87^;  Minneapolis  84^^-86^; 
Kansas  City,  78^*8V .    No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  53z^-55^;  Icinneapolis, 
51-53i^;  Kansas  City,  52|^-55i(^ .  (Prepared  by  Bu.  'of  Agr.  Fcon.) 

t   


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  presfl  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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BIGIT.VAY  FINANCING  A  Cleveland  dispatch  to-day  reports:  "Borrowing  needed 

money  at  the  lowest  possible  interest  and  the  retirement  of  "bonds 
in  the  shortest  possible  time  were  advocated  as  the  best  method 
for  financing  highway  construction  by  John  J.  McHugh,   secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Chosen  Freeaulders  of  Nev^  Je'^sey  at  the  American  "Road  Builders^  Conven- 
tion at  Cleveland  yeste-r*day.    Addressing  county  officials  from  all  over  the 
United  States  who  control  90  per  cent  of  the  Nation^s  roadways,  M^.  McHugh  stated 
that  the  preser^vation  of  roads  now  in  use  and  the  construction  of  new  highways 
depended  almost  entirely  upon  these  of  ficials' knowledge  of  mate^^ials  and  costs.,. 


LINDBE^'GH  ON  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,   in  his  letter  from  Colon  to  the 

PANiUlA  AIP.  New  York  Times  to-day,  says:  "I  am  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
SE"RVICE  ,  the  establishment  of  a  commercial  air  line  between  the  United 

States  and  Panama  as  an  auxiliaT^y  to  the  shipping  using  the  canal. 

Mail  from  the  United  Sta^tes  could  connect  with  ships  at  the  canal 
and  this  would  often  save  v/eeks  in  transit  tim.e  .    Another  important  point  is  the 
fact  that  shipping  documents  that  miss  a  ship  while  the  cargo  goes  forward  could 
be  sent  by  airplane  to  catch  the  ship  at  the  canal.    This  would  make  possible  the 
landing  of  cargo  up  to  the  m.inute  the  ship  sails  without  regard  for  the  comple- 
tion of  shipping  docnments,  which  often  results  in  considerable  delay.  Over 
6,000  commercial  vessels  passed  through  the  canal  last  year.    An  air  mail  service 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  this  great  volume  of  shipping.    Any  speeding  up  of 
communications  is  of  help  to  the  transportation  business  generally." 


NEW  YORK  COTTON  A  New  York  dispatch  Jan,  11  reports  that' the  board  of 

EXCHANGE  managers  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  Jan.     10  called  a  meeting 

of  exchange  membe^^s  for  February  6,  when  a  new  plan  for  a  south- 
ern delivery  contract  will  be  considered.    Tlie  plan  proposes  that 
deliveries  of  cotton  be  made  at  four  southern  ports;  Norfolk,  New  Orleans, 
GIdveston  and  Houston,  and  would  exclude  deliveries  at  New  York,  Samuel  T.Hubbard, 
jr.,  president  of  the  exchange,  announced  he  was  opposed  to  the  new  plan. 


ENGINEERS  ON  TEe  press  of  Jan.  12  reports  that  opposition  to  the  expendi- 

BOULDER  DAM        ture  of  Federal  funds  for  the  Boulder  Dam  project,  on  the  ground 

that  it  involves  Fede'^al  ownership  and  sale  of  power,  was  ex- 
pressed in  resolutions  adopted  Jan,  11  at  Washington  by  the  Ameri- 
can Engineering  Council  at  the  final  session  of  its  two-day  conference.  The 
council  voted  its  disapproval  of  the  Swing-Johnson  bill,  which  provides  for  the 
Construction  of  works  for  the  protection  and  development  of  the  lower  Colorado 
l^iver  basin,  especially  the  provision  establishing  the  "Colorado  River  dam  fund." 
The  bill  of  Senator  McKeller,  to  establish  the  Muscle  Shoals  Commission,  was 
likewise  disapproved  by  the  engineers. 
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Section  2 

Airplane  A  prediction  that  plar.es  on  various  air  transport  lines  in  the 

Ss^vice       United  States  will  cover  24,500  miles  daily  by  July  1  was  rr.ade  to 

President  Coolidge  Jan.  11  "by  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Aeronauti- 
cal Chamber  of  Conimerce  of  Ame'^ica,  which  paid  its  annual  visit  to  the 
White  House.     The  chamber,   the  President  was  told,  expects  to  support 
all  proposals  for  extending  the  air  n.ail  system  and  will  direct  its 
attention  especially  to  the  dsvs leprae nt  of  a  service  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Canal  Zone.     In  addition  to  suggesting  that  the 
Weather  Bureau  thoroughly  investigate  along  what  channels  it  can  be 
of  use  to  aviation,  the  report  declared  that  it  would  be  wise  for 
Corigress  to  make  app^op"^iacions  for  two  new  airships.  (Press,  Jan,  12.) 

Bank  "Resources       Aggregate  resources  of  $1,632,802,851,  a  figure  never  previous- 
ly app'^oached  in  the  annals  of  American  banking,  were  reported  Jan.  10 
by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  Yo-^k  as  of  Eec,  31,  1927. 

British  Fa"^m  An  editorial  in  Country  Life  (London)  for  Eec.  31  says:  "There 

Problems      is  no  subject  which  attracts  mo"»"e  attention  at  the  present  time  than 
that  of  present  fa'^ming  difficulties.     It  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  comment  in  every  daily  newspaper,  and  during  this  last  week  has 
been  once  mo^e  discussed  in  the  House  of  Comznons , .  . . One  has  to  recog- 
nize, however,   that  the  present  burdens  a^e  not  equally  shaded •  \vhere- 
as  some  are  suffering  little,   others  a^e  suffering  acutely.     The  ex- 
tensive arable  farmer  who  was  able  to  accumulate  considerable  reserves 
during  the  war  has  had  something  to  fall  back  upon  in  the  present  ad- 
versities.    It  is  said  that  these  reserves  have  been  eaten  up,  which 
is  in  many  cases  true,  and  particularly  so  if  the-^e  has  been  no  change 
in  the  methods  of  farming.     The  present  economic  situation  dem.ands 
drastic  changes,  and  some  farmers  have  looked  ahead  v/ith  conspicuous 
success.    Tiiere  are  two  classes  of  agriculturists  who  have  been  par- 
ticularly hard  hit,  viz.,   the  man  who  bought  his  farm  during  the  in- 
flated p-^ice  period  and  who  had  to  borrow  money  to  complete  his  pur- 
chase, and  who  is  now  faced  with  an  almost  overwhelming  task  of  m.aking 
the  equivalent  of  two  rents  to  pay  mortgage  charges;  the  other  is  the 
Case  of  the  man  who  started  farming  cinring  the  boom  years,  and  who 
imjnediately  experienced  the  full  force  of  the  deflation  7/hich  followed. 
Losses  of  this  character  can  not  be  wiped  off,  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  a  great  many  people  start  farming  with  bor-^owed  capi tal .  -  .  .The 
House  of  Comm.ons  debate  on  ag"^iculture  did  not  unfold  any  new  or 
practicable  proposals  for  remedying  existing  evils.    Mr.  Guinness  un- 
doubtedly leans  to  the  view  that  the  duty  of  the  Government  is  to  help 
fa'^me^s  to  unravel  the  present  tangles.,  but  that  future  prosperity  is 
largely  in  the  hands  of  farmers  as  a  body,     ihe  claims  of  saf egua'^ding 
were  plainly  rejected,  and  with  ample  reason,  and  once  again  a  plea 
was  made  for  the  need  of  a  round-table  confe-^ence  com.prising  all 
shades  of  opinion  and  all  the  partners  interested  in  food  production..." 

Egg  Production       An  editorial  in  The  Progressive  Parmer  for  Jan.  7  says;  "In 
In  South      the  Poultry  Special  a  yea*^  ago.  '''e  mentioned  the  tremendous  growth 
the  poultry  industry  had  made  in  the  South.    We  also  enumerated  the 
many  natural  advantages  our  section  offers  which  m.al-e  profitable 
poultry  raising  possible.     Growth  this  past  year  has  been  as  great, 
if  not  greater,  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  if  increased  incubator 
capacity  is  an^r  index  to  future  development,  next  year  will  show 
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another  record.    Probably  the  finest  indication  and  greatest  proof 
that  our  climate  is  indue ive  to  heavy  egg  production  will  be  found  by 
examining  reco"^ds  from  last  yearns  egg-laying  contests.    Of  the  twenty- 
nine  egg-laying  contests  reporting,  twelve  are  located  south  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  line.     All  but  four  of  the  thirteen  contests  having  the 
highest  average  egg  p-roduction  a'^e  located  in  Dixie.    One  of  the  four 
outside  of  Dixie  is  located  in  the  Middle  West  and  the  other  three 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.    While  southern  contests  a^e  in  the  minority  with 
only  twelve  out  of  twenty-nine,  only  three  failed  to  get  in  the  high 
thirteen  class.    Most  of  the  western  and  eastern  contests  have  been 
ope-^ating  much  longer  than  our  southern  contests  and  have  a  larger 
class  of  real  breeders  to  obtain  entries  from.... The  contest  records 
demonstrate  conclusively  that  we  can  obtain  hea^y  egg  production  in 
all  sections  of  the  South.    Progressive  farmers  should  think  about  thiri. 
If  we  can  obtain  more  eggs  than  our  northern  neighbors,  then  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  can  not  compete  favorably  with  them.    Let^s  not  wait 
for  northern  farraei^s  to  come  here  to  raise  poultry  for  us,  but  let's 
produce  enough  for  ourselves  and  a  surplus  for  cash  returns.'' 

Farm  Capital  An  Urbana,  111.,  dispatch  to  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce 

Values         for  Jan.  11  says^  "In  an  address  to-day  at  the  thirty-first  annual 

farme-^s'  week  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  M.L.Mosher  of  the  College 
of  Agricultu-^-e,  asserted  that  depressed  conditions  of  agriculture  in 
1925  and  1926  resulted  in  ayerage  farm  lands  in  the  East  and  central 
portions  of  the  State  having  practically  no  capital  value.    He  de- 
clared that  surveys  made  by  the  college  indicated  that  the  gross  aver- 
age farm  income  has  been  enough  to  pay  cash  operating  expenses,  de- 
prediation  on  buildings,  fences  and  machinery,  wages  to  labor  and  to 
owner  and  6  per  cent  interest  on  the  value  of  livestock,  machinery  and 
grain  on  hand.    On  the  other  hand,  the-^e  was  nothing  left  to  pay  rent, 
interest  on  capital  invested  in  land  and  improvements  which  had  an 
average  pre-war  sale  value  of  $235  an  acre . 

Farm  "belief  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  Jan,  12,  which  re- 

views some  of  the  farm  relief  measui^es  now  befc^e  Congress,  says; 
"Farm  relief  is  a  term  in  many  mouths,  pa'^t icularly  the  congressional, 
but  who  knov;s  v/hat  it  is,  what  the  farmer's  ailment  is  and  what  he 
needs?    About  a  dozen  different  bills  have  already  been  introduced 
into  Congress  all  p">*escribing  for  the  supposedly  sick  fa'mie^.    Do  the 
sponsors  of  these  bills  all  know  what  is  the  trouble  and  what  is 
needed? .... If  he  is  worthy  of  credit  he  can  get  it  and  if  he  will  td^e 
advice  he  can  get  it  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture*" 

Fertilizer  An  editorial  in  Southe^^n  Agriculturist  fo*^  Jan.  1  says:  "Great 

Industry     changes  a^^e  taking  place  in  the  fertilizer  world*    The  comparatively 
lower  prices  at  v;hich  fertilizer  can  be  bought,  and  the  demand  for 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  agricultural  worker,  is  making  profit- 
able a  wider  use  of  commercial  plant  food.    Nitrogen  can  be  used  more 
profitably  in  the  growing  of  lower  priced  crops,  like  corn,  than  it 
could  fifteen  years  ago.    A  good  deal  of  the  cost  has  been  removed 
I  from  fertilizer  to  farmers  by  more  intelligent  buying.    Direct  buying 

umi^  ^as  had  its  influence.    Now  the  greatest  need  is  for  the  securing  of 

■  ■n  credit  through  banks  so  that  fertilizers  can  be  bought  for  cas^  from 

I^^K  the  sources  that  offer  the  best  values.    Fertilizer  analyses  are  golj^ 
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up  higher  than  was  ever  dreamed  6f  a  few  years  ago....  It  seems  almost 
certain  that  in  a  few  years  a  farmer  can  bring  to  the  farm  one  ton^< 
of  fertilizer  that  will  do  the  work  that  four  tons  of  what  has  been 
•  called  high  grade  fertilizer  has  been  doing*    This  will  certainly 
mean  fewer  trips  to  the  railroad  for  his  fertiliJtcr,  and  will  mean 
less  bags,  less  tags,  and  less  freight*.*." 

Land  Bank  The  press  of  Jan,  12  reports  that  as  one  of  the  first  steps  to 

Assessment  straighten  the  tangled  affairs  of  the  Farm  Loan  System,  the  Farm  Loan 
Board  Jan.  11  announced  that,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation 
in  the  report  of  Howard  Greezie,  receiver  of  the  Bani^e-^s^  Joint  Stock 
Land  Ban]c  of  Milwaul^ee,  it  has  levied  an  assessment  upon  the  share*- 
holde'-s  of  the  bank  for  $1,200,000,  or  XOO  per  cent  of  the  capital 
stock,  to  be  paid  by  them  ratably  on  or  before  March  1  and  has  di- 
rected the  receiver  to  take  all  proceedings  necessary.    The  board  also 
has  authorized  the  receiver  to  grant  an  extension  of  time,  without 
interest,  to  any  shareholder  Y;ho  pays  o5  per  cent  of  his  assessment  on 
or  before  March  1,  and  who  gives  a  wi-itten  obligation  satisfactorily 
guaranteed  to  pay  25  per  cent  additional  by  April  1,     25  per  cent  bj^- 
May  1  and  25  per  cent  by  June  1,     The  receiver's  report  showed  a  defi- 
cit of  $1,809,661.30  which  exceeds  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  bank 
He  stated  that  m.any  leans  made_  by  the  bank  were  "based  on  inflated 
land  values  and  were  imprudent  and  excessive"  and  that  many  loans  were 
made  "upon  lands  that  have  no  ieal  agricultural  value*"    The  farm 
loans  were  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin*    Of  the  2,059  loans  held  by 
the  bank,  the  book  value  of  which  ia  $13,587,324.64,    416  are  in  de- 
fault, 

Tlubber  Hecla-  Seven    companies  are  now  engaged  exclusively  in  the  reclamation 

n  raation  in    of  rubber  in  Great  Britain  and  some  othe-^s  a^e  producing  ground  waste 
i'  Britain       and  hard  rubber  dust,  the  Arue^^ican  commercial  attache  at  London  states 
in  a  recent  report.    Four  or  five  other  companies  also  operate  re- 
claiming plants  in  the  production  of  reclaims  for  their  own  use.  The 
productive  capacity  of  all  the  British  reclaimers  is  estimated  at  be- 
tween 9,000  and  10,000  long  tons  annually,  and  the  present  actual  pro- 
duction is  estimated  to  be  between  5,500  and  6,500  long  tons,  two- 
thirds  of  which  is  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  balance  ex- 
ported, principally  to  Europe,    ^.eclaimed  rubber  is  chiefly  used  by 
manufacturers  of  bicycle  and  motorcycle  tires,  perambulator  tires, 
proof ings  for  waterproof  clothes,  footwear,  mechanical  rubber  goods » 
and,   to  a  lesser  degree,   in  automobile  tires  and  inner  tubes.  T/ith 
British  rubber  consumption  approximating  40,000  long  tons  annually, 
the  proportion  of  reclaimed  to  new  rubber  consumed  is  small  compared 
with  similar  figures  for  the  United  States...." 


Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  Ohio  Stockman  and  Farmer  for  Jan.  14  ^ay^i  "A 

conference  on  the  1926  corn  borer  program  was  held  in  V/ashingtv-n  last 
week.    Plans  for  research,  c^uarantine  and  educatioaal  carnpaigr^s  were 
discussed  by  scientists  from,  fou.'^teen  States.     The  Department  oiC  .^ri- 
culture^s  work,  as  outlined  by  Dr.  A.F,WoorlSj  Di"*ector  of  Scientific 
Work,  will  fall  into  four  groups  including  entomology,  agricultural 
engineering,  agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  chemistry  and  soils  and  agri- 
cultural economics.    These  are  all  important  and  should  be  emphasized 
in  the  campaign  against  the  borer.    The  matter  of  Federal  appropria- 
tions for  clean-up  v^ork  was  not  taken  up  at  this  meeting,  but  is 
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expected  to  appear  befo"~e  Congress  late:'',  wha^e  it  should  receive  fav- 
orable action." 


Secition  4 
MARKET  Q,UOTATIONS 

Farm  Products         Jan,  12*  Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago Steers,  $14.25-$18,65. 

cows,  good  and  choice,  $8, 50-$11.25;  heifers,  $11*25-$13.25.  Vealers. 
$11.50-$14,  Feeder  and  stocker  cattle-steers,  $9,75-^$12.    Heavy  vreight 
hogs,  $7.85-$8.35;  light  lights,  $7~$8,20;  slaughter  pigs,  $6c25- 
$7.25;  slaughter  lambs,  $12, 50-$13-40  and  feeding  lambs,  $11. 50-$13. 15. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $2-$2r25  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  mostly  $1.50  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle*  V/isconsin 
sacked  P.ound  ;Vhites,  $1.50-$1.65  ca"»"lot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.30"$1.35 
f«o.b.  '/Taupaca.    llew  Yo^k  and  midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  ranged 
$2.25-$2*75  pe^  100  pounds  in  consi^ming  centers:  $2.25"'$2.50  f.o.b. 
New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  brought  $12-$25  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal 
markets;  mostljv  $8-$9  f.o-b*  'Rochester.     Florida  pointed  type  sold  at 
$2--$2.75  per  la-bushel  hamper  in  the  East.    New  York  Baldwin  apples 
sold  at  $6'-$6,50  per  barrel  in  New  York  City,    Michigan  Baldv/ins  $7- 
$8  in  Chicago;   Spys  and  Greenings,  $9-$ll . 

Closing  price  of  92  score  butte^  at  Nev/  York:  48^. 

Closing  prices  on  No,l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York  were: 
Plats,  29-29^^;  Single  Daisies  2'^\  Young  _4mericas  29'-29|c!f. 

Average  pr j ce  oi  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  19  points  to  19,03^  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding  day  in  1927 
the  price  stood  at  12t70(/'.    January  future  contracts  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Excha.nge  advanced  19  points,  closing  at  19,18(^,  and  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  advanced  17  points  to  18.97<^.     On  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  January  futures  advanced  5  points,  closing  at 
18.90^. 

Grain  prices  quoted;    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  at 
Minneapolis  $l*57-$1.53c    No, 2  red  winter,  Chicago  $1.39;  Kansas  City 
$1.44-$1,47.    No. 2  hard  wihter  Chicago  $1.29.?  Kansas  City  ^i.25g- 
$1*273.    No«3  mixed  corn,  Chicago  85t(^;  Kansas  City  753^-792^,    No. 3 
yellow  corn  87^i<;  Minneapolis  84^  -86^';  Kansas  City  80(zf-83^.    No,3  white 
oats  Chicago  54^-55;^(^;  Minneapolis  51^'«53f^;  Kansas  City  54^-56^. 
(Prepared  by  3u.  of  Agr,  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  laformation.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  prews  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.    The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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T^HF:  F^ESIDEITT  Flans  further' to  beautify  the  National  Capital  received 

SIC-ITS  D.C.  LAND  impetus  yesterday  from  President  Coolidge,  who  approved^  a  hill 
BILL  authorizing  $25,000,000  for  the  pjirchase  of  private  property  ex- 

tending south  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  from  the  Botanic  Garden;, 
near  the  CapitGl  to  the  Treasury  at  Fifteenth  Street.    The  report 
states  that  as  apprcp"^i5.t:lons  "become  available  and  the  land  is  acquired,  build- 
ings, many  of  them  unsightly,  V7ill  be  razed  and  a  group  of  large  structures  for 
Government  departments  will  be  erected. 


TimiFF  LEGISLATION         The  Senate  yesteroay  agreed  to  vote  on  Monday  on  the 

McMaster_  tariff  resolution^  which  seeks  to  have  that  body  declare 
itself  in  favor  of  an  immediate  revision  of  the  tariff  by  the 
present  session  of  Congress.  (Press,  Jan.  14.) 

The  press  to-day  reports  that  while  the  Senate  was  agreeing  yesterday  to 
vote  on  Monday  on  the  McMaster  tariff  revision  resolution,  there  we^e  definite 
indications  in  the  Eouse  that  a  changing  of  rates  would  be  demanded. 


AS^LL  ^.ELIEF  BILL       "Representative  Aswe  11, ^ranking  minority  member  of  the 

House  agricultural  committee,  introduced  a  farm  relief  bill 
yesterday  similar  to  the  McNary-Haugen  measure,  except  that  if 

omits  the  equalization  fee  provision,  according  to  the  press  to-day. 


DAIHY  CONGRESS       ^        President  Coolidge  is  authorized  to  accept  an  invitation 

from  Great  Britain  to  send  delegates  to  the  eighth  international 
dairy  congress  to  be  held  in  London  in  June_  and  July,  in  reso- 
lutions repo"^ted  Jan,  12  to  the  House  by  its  foreign  affairs  committee.    An  ap- 
prop-^iation  of  $10,000  for  expenses  of  the  delegates  was  provided.  (Press, Jan. 13. ) 


CHEMICAL  l-tESTING  Leaders  of  the  American  chemical  industry  have  been  sum- 

CALLED  moned  to  meet  in  Washington  Feb.  16  to  discuss  with  Government 

officials  the  situation  they  face  as  a  result  of  progressing  in- 
ternational combinations  in  their  field,  according  to  the  press 
to-day. 


^ADIC  TELEVISION  A  dispatch  from  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  to-day  reports  that  a 

j-0  HOIvIES  group  of  radio  engineers  and  others  at  the  General  Electric 

Company's  radio  laboratories  there  yesterday  witnessed  the  first 
demonstration  of  television  broadcasting  and  gave  the  first 

absolute  proof  of  the  possibility  of  connecting  homes  throughout  the  world  by 

sight  as  they  have  already  been  connected  by  voice. 
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Airplanes  A  Vancouve-f ,  B.C.,  dispatch  Jan,  13  states  that  airplanes  are 

in  l^eindeer    now  used  to  he"^d  vast  numbers  of  'reindee*^  on  the  "big  Arctic  stock 
Herding       farms,  according  to  "^alph  Lomen,  pioneer  in  the  reindeer  industry  in 
Alaska.    His  head  heT'dsman,  Mr.  Lomen  said,  recently  accomplished  in 
tv/o  hours  as  much  work  v:ith  a  plane  as  would  have  "Required  the  servicer 
of  seven  herdsmen  for  a  week,    Ke  did  not  explain  the  method  of  air- 
plane herding.     The  report  says;  "Urging  development  of  the  reindeer 
industry  on  a  large  scale  in  Canada,  Lomen  declared  there  was  room  for 
12,000,000  deer  in  the  Northern  Tundra.    In  Alaska  there  is  room  for 
4,000,000  head,  which  number,  he  said,  his  company  hoped  to  have  within 
ten  years  and  which  would  bring  an  annual  revenue  of  $20,000,000," 

Armour  Income         "Further  evidence  of  the  disastrous  effect  on  the  packing  indus- 
try of  the  decline  in  hog  prices  in  1927  is  presented  in  the  annual 
report  of  Armour  and  Company  made  public  Jan.  11.     The  statement  showed 
the  smallest  net  income  for  any  year  since  1923,   the  first  profitable 
year  follov;ing  the  post-w^ar  deflation.     The  consolidated  net  income  of 
Armour  and  Company  of  Illinois  and  its  subsidiaries  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  October  29  was  $538,175,  after  making  allo^/ances  for  depre- 
ciation, interest,  taxes  and  all  other  charges,  equal  to  41  cents  a 
share  on  the  outstanding  $130,817,000  combined  preferred  stocks  of  the 
parent  company,  Armour  and  Company  of  Delaware  and  the  North  American 
Provision  Company,  and  to  75  cents  a  share  on  the  $71,518,200  guaran- 
teed 7  per  cent  prefe"^red  stocks  of  the  Armour  of  Delaware  and  North 
American  provision  companies:    After  the  payment  of  prefer'^ed  divi- 
dends there  was  a  deficit  of  $8,630,339."    (Chic.  Jour,  of  Commerce, 
Jan.  12.) 

Beane  on  A.C.Beane  of  New  Orleans,  in  a  letter  to  Cotton  Trade  Journal 

Cotton         (New  Orleans)  for  Dec.  31,  says; "... .There  is  one  condition  therein 
Trade  that  is  not  over  frequently  referered  to,  yet  it  directly  exerts  a  most 

Methods       depressing  effect  upon  the  enti-^e  cotton  trade,    I  refer  to  that  pe- 
culiar philosophy  which  permeates  the  cotton  textile  world  and  mani- 
fests itself  principally  in  bearish  p-^ice  utterances  and  pessimistic 
predictions.     The  cotton  textile  industry  is  one  of  the  world^s  very 
largest,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  inept  of  all  the  major  indust-^ies 
in  catching  step  with  modern  business  thought.    The  industry  apparently 
concerns  itself  principally  with  attaining  mechanical  efficiency.  It 
makes  no  outstanding  bid  for  new  markets  and  its  cry  for  a  generation 
has  been,   'We  can  not  profitably  manufacture  goods  at  present  prices 
of  ra7/  cotton*'    At  times  this  cry  of  'wolf  is  demonstrably  not 
true,  but  most  gene-^ally  it  is,  for  such  expressions  when  played  Tip  by 
press  dispatches  to  an  unv/arranted  extent,  as  at  the  present  time, 
result  in  a  dep-^essed  cotton  market  and  a  marked  cessation  of  buying 
by  consumers  generally.    If  the  record  of  industrial  achievement  by 
this  country  within  the  past  decade  proves  anything  at  all,  it  proves 
that  increased  distribution  is  the  only  natural  accelerator  of  produc- 
tion.   It  proves  that  'Salesmanship'  can  and  does  create  a  demand  for 
a  product  v;here  none  existed. ...  It  is  my  belief  that  the  philosophy  of 
textile  manufacturers  is  susceptible  of  being  changed, .Popularise 
I  the  products  of  the  mills;  not  merely  infer  that  one  brand  of  stockings 

is  better  than  another.    Teach  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  world's 
population  that  common  decency  demands  the  use  of  clean  handkerchiefs,*, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum,    A  marvelous  opportunity  lies  here  for  leaders 
of  vision." 
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B'Pitish  The  Scottish  Farmer  for  Dec.  31  says:  "Discussion  has  naturally 

Living  Costs    been  -rife  as  to  the  future  of  British  agriculture.     One  feature  in 
post-v;ar  conditions  has  generally  been  ignored;  v;e  mean  the  enhanced 
cost  of  living  universal  among  all  classes.     Few  farmers  to-day  are 
content  with  the  pony  and  trap  which  did  duty  alike  for  kirk  and  mark- 
et in  the  days  thaT;  were . .  .  . To -day  the  farm^s     are  fern'  on  which  there 
is  not  a  Ford,  and  on  many  there  will  be  found  a  more  ambitious  sample 
of  the  automobile.    Being  there  and  easy  to  handle,  the  car  with  tliB 
owner  or  his  fcmily  is  frequently  on  the  road,  and  petrol  and  tires 
cost  money.    ITot  only  does  the  Ford  on  modest  computation  entail  a 
direct  outlay  of  fully  100  pounds  per  annum,  bub  it  is  the  index  to  a 
considerable  proportion  of  indirect  expenditure  undreamt  of  in  pre-war 
dayn.    Along  w^ith  it  has  come  a  mc^e  luxurious  method  of  living  in 
every  sense  of  the  term,  and  therefore  a  greater  draft  on  the  agri- 
cultural exchequer.     If  the  expenditure  of  the  British  farmer over- 
seas competitor  had  increased  in  equal  ratio  there  would  be  some  hope 
of  the  balance  righting  itself,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  this  is 
not  the  case. ...This  enhanced  cost  of  living  permeates  the  enti"^e  body 
politic,  and  to  it  must  be  attributed  a  large  share  of  the  difficulty 
facing  the  farmer  when  squaring  accounts...." 

Distribution    .       Dr.  Julius  Klein,  Director  of  Bu^^eau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 

CcTrmeT'ce,   is  the  author  of  an  article  under  the  title  '^The  New  United 
States  of  Business,"  in  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  for  Jan,  14^  He 
says  in  parti  "•.♦Economic  America  has  been  deeply  engrossed  in  the 
fascinating  pursuit  of  industrial  perfection.     So  deeply  engrossed  that 
distribution  has  been  relegated  to  a  secondary  place,  even  if  a  great 
one.    Despite  om-t  wonderful  technique  of  advertising,  our  high  pressure 
and  original  selling  methods  and  the  excellence  of  the  physical 
means  of  distribution,  it  has  slowly  dawned  on  us  that  the  economies 
of  production  are  outrunning  those  of  distribution.    We  tend  to  make 
mo-^e  goods  than  we  can  dispose  of  profitably.     So  the  attention  of  the 
business  world  begins  to  shift  toward  improvement  of  distribution.  We 
begin  to  perceive  that  old-fashioned  distribution  is  inadequate  for  up- 
to-the~m-inute  production.     In  1925  our  manufacturing  industries  pro- 
duced $2,500,000,000  worth  more  of  goods  than  in  1923  with  400,000 
fewer  workmen-    The  per  capita  output  of  each  v/orkman  has  increased 
50  pe"^  cent  in  twenty-five  years*... We  have  gone  mad  on  production, 
you  would  think,  and  yet  we  must  keep  on  perfecting  production;  there 
is  no  turning  back  from  that  road.     The  only  way  out  is  to  apply  to 
the  costs  of  distribution  the  same  methods  of  efficiency  that  recently 
have  accomplished  such  wonders  in  manuf acturing, « . .We  have  dressed  up 
the  old-time  methods  so  that  they  look  new  and  modern,  but  compared 
v>/ith  production  they  are  really  primitive.     We  make  goods  with  amazing 
precision,  but  when  we  come  to  sell  them  we  take  the  old  shotgun  of 
our  fathers  and  go  out  and  ^laze  away  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
supposed  markets.    We  are  always  ready  to  fall  for  any  persuasive 
high-power  salesm.an  who  comes  along  and  hypnotizes  us  with  a  brand 
new  scheme  to  encompass  the  national  ma'^ket . .  .  . The  national  market  is 
nothing  but  a  national  morass  for  most  manufacturers  who  are  charmed 
by  the  term.     They  donH  weigh  the  costs  of  spreading  out  over  a  con- 
tinent.    In  pursuing  an  impossible  market  they  frequently  overlook  the 
fact  that  there  ma^'  be  a  profitable  market  for_  their  entire  output 
j'  within  fifty  miles  of  the  plant, ..-The  stern  necessity  of  confronting 

'  the  inroads  of  narrowing  profits  is  gradually  resulting  in  our 

business  leaders  making  up  their  minds  to  deal  with  distribution  costs 
as  drastically  and  thoroughly  as  they  have  ;vith  production  costs.. 
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Game  Wardens  Paul  G.  "cJedington,  Chief  of  the  Biological  Survey,   is  the 

and  Game      author  of  an  extended  signed  editorial  entitled  "Back  Up  Yoxir  Game 
Regulations     Vvardens"  in  Field  and  Stream  for  February.    After  citing  various 
cases  of  death  and  threatened  death  to  United  States  game  wardens  in 
the  perfo-^mance  of  their  duty^  the  author  says  J  ''He  must,  however,  con- 
tinue to  work  under  conditions  that  would  be  intolerable  to  a  less 
courageous  man.    He  lives  in  the  knowledge  that  at  any  moment  a  bullet 
or  a  charge  of  heavy  shot  may  reach  him  from  some  adder ^s  den  in  the 
marshes.    He  is  a  target  for  the  rifle  of  any  pot-hunter  who  can  Tvay- 
lay  him  in  the  vast  labyrinth  of  the  river  bottom.    The  recital  of 
similar  cases  would  serve  no  purpose  here.     These  men,  whether  they 
are  employees  of  State  governments  or  of  the  Federal  organization,  are 
the  infantry  game-conservation  forces.    They  are  JLiterally  upon  the 
firing  line  in  the  obscure,  many-sided  battle  that  is  going  on  between 
those  who  believe  in  the  pe-'^pe tuation  of  wild  life  and  the  regulated 
sport  of  gunning,  and  those  others— the  pot-hunter,  the  market  shooter 
and  the  dealer  in  illicit  game — who  would  callously  destroy  the  living 
resources  entirely  in  order  to  fill  their  pockets  with  the  silver  of 
Judas,  or  to  gratify  a  degenerate  lust  for  killing.    The  sportsmen 
themselves,  individually  and  collectively,  have  a  responsibility  to 
the  honest  game  warden  that  they  can  not  ignore  or  evade Game- law 
enforcement  is  decried  by  some  as  futile,  exasperating  interference 
v/ith  personal  privilege.    The  old  question  of  control  by  State  or 
Federal  Government  is  introduced  to  confuse  the  issue;  laP^  and  regu-^ 
lations  are  debated  heatedly  and  uselessly  by  this  faction  or  that— 
and  meanwhile  men  who  serve"  the  disputants  in  good  faith  and  without 
fear  or  question  are  murdered  in  cold  blood,..  It  is  co7i7ardly  to 
withhold  from  these  men  who  are  fighting  conservation "^s  battles  our 
deserved  support  and  sympathy ....  1 1  is  time  to  realize  that  the  suc- 
cessful enforcement  of  sensible  regulations  to  protect  game  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  attitude  of  that  part  of  the  public  interested  in  these 
things.     Individually  and  through  their  organizations,  the  sportsmen 
should  report  violations,  furnish  evidence  and  stand  with  the  wardens 
who  are  endeavoring  to  do  their  duties. -Unity  of  thought  and  purpose 
among  the  right  sort  of  Americans  will  remove  these  thre&ts_  that,  in 
some  degree,  menace  every  warden  in  the  field.  Such  cooperation  will 
insure  adequate  game-law  enforcement  and  clear  the  field  for  progres- 
sive action  in  the  way  of  restocking  game  covers,  the  control  of 
vermin  disease,  and  in  the  establishment  of  the  essential  game  refuges. 
... 

Industrial  Is  industry  a  menace  to  civilization?  asks  Lucien  ^omier  in 

Civiliza-  the  title  of  an  article  contributed  to  Le  Capital  (Paris).  To  which 
tion  he  answers  in  effect:  To  our  old  civilization,  yes;  for  it  is  taking 

part  in  a  revolution  which  is  changing  that  civilization  to  a  new  one. 
The  new  civilization  should  recognize  industry  as  its  leader »  This 
commanding  part  industry  has  not  yet  learned  to  assume,  and  the  re- 
sult is  confusion.    1/yhen  the  revolution  is  complete,  when  all  the 
arts  of  beauty  and  hmani'ty  have  joined  in  it,  the  accusation  that 
industry  is  ugly  and  destructive  will  no  longer  be  heard.    Before  this 
result  is  attained,  however,  industry  must  look  to  quality,  not  alone 
to  quantity  or  cheapness.    Mr,  Pomier  admits  that  here  is  a  task  for 
the  highest  intelligence;  but  he  looks  to  the  human  race  to  perform 
it. 
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MA^IKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products         Jan.  13,    Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  steers  for_ 
slaughter,  good  and  choice,  $14.25-$18 . 75;  cows,  $8*50-$11.25; 
heifers,  $11. 25~$13. 25;  vealers,  $11,75-$14.  Feeder  and  stockur  steers 
$9.75-$12.    Heavyweight  hogs,  $8-$8,50;  light  lights  $7*25-$8.40; 
slaughter  pigs,  $6.50-$7.50;  lambs,  $12.50-$13,40;  feeding  lambs, 
$11.50-$13,25. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $l,95-$2«25  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1.50-$1.55  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle,  Wis- 
consin sacked  "RoundV/liites,  $1,50-$1.60  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 
$1«30-$1,35  f,o#b.  Waupaca.     Florida  pointed  type  cabbage,  $2,25-$2.75 
per  Ig-bushel  hamper  in  the  eastern  markets.    New  York  Danish  type, 
$10-$25  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $8  f.o.b.  "Rochester.  New 
York  and  midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  ranged  $2.25-$2,90  per  100 
pounds  in  consuming  centers;  $2.25-$2*45  f.o.b.    New  York  Baldwin 
apples  sold  at  $6.50-$7  per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  eastern  Yorks 
$6.75-'$7.25. 

Closing  price  of  92  score  butter  at  New  York  was  48^^. 

Closing  prices  on  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York; 
Flats  29-29i(^;  Single  Daisies  29^;  Young  Americas  29-294^, 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  24  points  to  18.79^  per  lb,    January  future  contracts  on 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  25  points  to  18.93^  and  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  FiXchange  they  were  down  29  points,  closing  at 
18,68^.    On  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  January  futures  declined  9 
points  to  18.81^. 

G-rain  prices  quoted:  No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  at 
Minneapolis  $1.57  7/8-$l*63  7/8.    No. 2  red  winter  at  Chicago  $1*39-^; 
Kansas  City  $1.44-$1.47.    No. 2  hard  winter,  Chicago  $1.3C;|  and 
Kansas  Cit;^  $1,27-$1.29.    No. 3  mixed  corn  at  Chicago  862^;  at  Kansas 
City  77-802^;  and  at  Minneapolis  80^-85^^,    No, 3  yellow  corn  at 
Chicago  S8t<f;  Minneapolis  85^^-87^;  Kansas  City  81^-83i(2*.    No. 3  white 
oats,  Chicago  54^-56^;  Minneapolis  51:|^-53f^;  Kansas  City  54^-56^. 
(Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr,  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  ia  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Imformation.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  m  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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TRADE  KEDERATIOIT  The  press  of  Jan.  15  reports;   "A  ^gigantic  federation* 

TO  FIG-KT  FARl^i    to  fight  farmers*  cooperative  movements  and  oppose  legislation 
COOFEHATIVES      favoring  producers  has  been  launched  "by  members  of  the  agricul- 
tural trades,  according  to  the  Jan.  13  issue  of  the  Dairyraen^s 
League  NeTO,   organ  of  the  Dair;vnTien' s  League  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, Inc,  of  New  York.     Among  the  organizations  officially  represented  at  a 
neeting  in  Chicago,  the  News  says,  were  delegates  from  the  fruit,  vegetable, 
dairy  and  produce  exchanges  of  Hew  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more,  St.  Louis,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle  and  maixy  oth9r_  trade  organizations,.  The 
gathering,  comprising  175  delegates,  was  the  result  of  a  call  issued  by  W.  E. 
Jensen  of  the  American  Association  of  Creamery  Butter  Manufacturers,  who  acted 
as  Chairman,    Mr,  Jensen,  according  to  the  News,   said  that  this  was  the  first 
attempt  of  the  m.iddlem;en  to  get  together  to  protect  their  interests  against  the 
cooperative  movement,  and  to  see  to  it  that  no  special  favors  were  granted  the 
cooperatives  by  the  Government.    He  voiced  opposition  to  artificial  stimulation 
of  cooperatives  by  Government  subsidies...." 


MELLON  ON  TAXES  _ A  warning  that  reduction  of  Federal  taxes  by  Congress  be- 

low the  $225,000,000  recommended  by  the-  Treasury  would  result  in 
higher  rates  later,  with  a  conseq.uent.  unfavorable  effect  on 

business,  w^-b  issued  Jan.  14  by  Secretary  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  according  to  the 

press  of  Jan.  15, 


RETIREMENT  The  Senate  civil  service  committee  Jan.  14-  decided  to  moke 

MEASURE  a  favorable  report  on  the  Dale-Lehlbach  bill  increasing  the  max- 

imum retirement  annuity  from  $1,000  to  $1,200,  and  making  retire- 
ment optional  after  30  years*  service,  providing  certain  age 
limits  have  been  reached,  according  to  the  press  of  Jan,  15. 


EDlSON^S  "PUBBEP  The  press  to-day  reports  that  the  board  of  managers  of 

EXPERIMENTS        the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  has  granted  leave  of  absence  for  a 

period  of  several  weeks  to  Dr.  John  K.  Small,  head  curator  of  the 
museums  and  herbarium,  so  that  he  may  cooperate  with  Thomas  A. 
dison  in  his  rubber  investigations  in  Florida. 


am 


fim  COOPERATIVES  Farmers'  cooperative  associations  in  the  United  States 

have  grown  to  such  an  extent  in  recent  years  that  in  1925  they 
sold  products  amounting  in  value  to  $2,265,000,000,  according  to 
a  report  on  trade  association  activities  made  public  yesterday  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce.     Secretary  Hoover  declared  trade  associations  have  improved  business 
conditions  generally.     The  report  emphasized  the  fact  that  such  associations  were 
spending  $35,000,000  a  year  for  industrial  research  and  are  suppo-^ting  about  400 
university  fellowships.  (Press,  Jan,  16.) 
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Advertising  Calvin  T.  "^yan,  Li'^ector  of  Jon-^nalism,   Iowa  Vv'esleyan  Colleen., 

fc"^  the        is  the  autho-^  of  an  artic].e  on  '^i,d"eT^'t  iserne .it s  Which  Appeal  to  t}.e 
Farmer         New  Farmer'^  in  'The  Foster  for  January.    He  says  in  part;  "Fan-e^s  have 
alwaj'S  teen  safe  p-^ospects  for  advc^i-t ised  products.     They  stiil  a^e . 
They  like  to  'send  fo"^  things.'     Furtherrac^e ,   they  like  to  huy  adver- 
tised -oroducts.     They  al'vays  call  for  it  ty  its  full  name!    An  elect-^ic 
dealer  told  r.ie  recently  that  he  had  a  prospect  interested  in  buying  an 
electric  ref r ige-^acc"^ ,     rh.e  one  point  the  prospect  held  out  on  was  that 
the  make  he  scld  had  not  "been  vc"»"y  widely  adve^-tised.     Another  make 
sold  by  a  competitor,   althou.gh  a  newer  machine  on  the  market,  had  been 
widely  adve-rtisea;  hence  the  p-ospect  bought  the  latter  machine.  No 
amount  of  demonstration  or  sales  talk  could  overcome  that  one  objection. 
...?7as  ther-e  eve-^  a  distinct  ^-^vjal  mind'?     Or  was  it  purely  imaginary? 
Yes.     At  least  the  -rui-al  sociologists  tell  us  that  there  was.     Tliey  tell 
us  that  the  farmier,  because  of  his  isolation,  because  of  th.e  nature  of 
his  work,  was  much  given  to  fonnulas,  was  somevvlat  superstitious  in  his 
beliefs.    He  was  alvays  afraid  of  the  unfamiliar" — a  trait  not  yet  gone 
from  him.... He  was  practical  minded;  and  he  was  suspicious  of  theory 
and  doubted  the  undemons 'enable        He  p-reie^^ed  to  follow  tradition*... 
The  adver-tiser  who  m.ade  nis  appeal  to  tnis  type  of  p^-ospect  had  to  suit 
his  copy  to  that  p^-ospecu's  peculiar  tu^-n  of  mind,   to  his  reactions  and 
r-esponses .  > .  -  vThile  advertising  fo^ty  or  fifty  years  ago  was  rather  an 
unscientific  thing,   neve^- the  less,  those  who  we^^e  concerned  could  not 
help  noticing  what  produced  results.     They  had  at  least  the  r-u-^al  p^os^ 
pect  faiT"ly  '.;ell  sized  up.     Put  tnis  is  a  new  day  fo^  the  farmer;  and 
while  he  has  not  th>^ov/r  off  all  his  past  traits,  he  diffe-rs  much  less 
from  his  urban  cousin  than  he  did  even  ten  yea^-s  ago.... As  a  conse- 
quence,  the  ru^al  population,    the  most  of  them  at  any  rate,   are . . > 
ceasing  more  and  more  to  be  a  type.    'vVith  the  development  of  machinery 
and  labor-saving  devices,  the  'hoe-farmer, '  who  was  primarily  a 
'muL;cle*   fa"^mer,  has  tu^-ned  into  a  'machine-farmer.'   ...It  is  patent 
that  effective  advertising  intended  for  the  r-ural  prospect  must  change 
as  a  re  suit .  .  .  .  ^' 

Agricultural  An  editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  for  Jan.  14  says:  "Delegates 

Cuba  to  the  Pan-American  Confe^^ence,  which  meets  at  Havana  next  week,  will 

j  doubtless  be  told  that  the  opulence  of  that '-anc lent  capital,  b^^ought 

I  down  to  date  in  m.ode'»~n  imp-movements,   is  based  upon  the  production  of 

I  sugar.     And  of  tobacco,   some  one  ma;y^  say.      But,   as  a  matter  of  fact, 

I  exports  of  tobacco  in  various  fc^ms  a'^e,   as  a  rule,  a  little  less  than 

I  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  while  exports  of  suga"^  and  molasses  are  fou"^- 

I  fifths.     A.S  to  fruits,   chiefly  pineapples,   they  figure  in  the  exports 

I  at  a  little  mot-e  than  one  per  cent, ...Cuba  is  essentially  a  sugar,  a 

I  one-crop  comit"»"y,   and  when  the  world  price  is  low,  o"^  the  harvest  is 

I  unusually  lean,   the  Cubans  know  ha^d  times.    They  suffe^  acutely  be- 

I  cause  they  raise  too  sm.all  a  part  of  their  f oods tuff  s ...  .But  what  of  the 

I  soil  for  such  purposes?    K»H. Bennett  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 

I  Chemistry  ans^.e^s  this  question  in  a  striking  article  in  the  January 

I  Geographical  "^eview.    He  estim.ates  that  the  m.inimum>  a^ea  in  Cuba  fo^^ 

I  'chopping'   is  about  53  per  cent  of  the  island,   o"^  nearly  23,000  square 

I  miles.     '  Th:e  g-^eate'r-  pa^^t  is  good  soil,   or  can  be  miade  good  soil  by 

I  prope-m  treatment.'     Any  kind  of  fa^m  machine-r-y  can  be  used  on  'the 

I  flat  to  gently  -^oiling  count-^y'  which  fo-^ms  about  th-^ee-f if ths  of  Cuba. 

I  ...The  cheiTiist  is  needed  in  Cuba,   the  soil  doc  tor , .  .  .M-r .  Bennett  thinks 

I  that  Cuba  is  a  favored  land  for  the  experiment  of  'economic  equilib-ri-um' 

I  by  diversification  of  c^ops." 
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Cotton  An  editorial  in  la^ra  and  "^^anch  ic^  Jan.  14  says:  "The  sho-^t 

AC''eaj.^e       cotton  crop  of  1937  sold  fo"^  mo^e  aionsy  than  the  la.^^^e  c^co  cf  ].9'-^e, 
very  good  evidence  that  cotton  can  he  overprodaced.    Now  comes  the 
question  about  the  1938  acreage.     This  will  have  to  be  settled  in  tl.i.e 
minds  of  the  oroduce^^s  in  a  very  fe77  weeks.    Arc  we  going  to  have  a 
very  large  acreage  in  1928,   ov  will  farmevs  reserve  some  of  thei*^  land 
for  other  crops  and  thus  put  theraseives  in  a  x-^sition  to  not  only  re-* 
ceive  fai"^  prices  for  cotton  next  fail,  but  also  p->"ovide  for  themselves 
a  way  to  "rotate  crops  and  imp-^ove  their  soil?     although  cotton  has  not 
sold  this  past  sec?sor  for  as  much  as  many  have  believed  it  to  be  worth, 
the  price  was  so  much  bette*^  than  the  previous  season  that  many  be- 
lieve that  farmers  will  be  tempted  to  increase  thei"^  production  in  1938. 
In  past  seasons  Fa"^:!!  and  "^anzh  has  'resdily  agreed  witn  those  who  p-^e- 
dieted  increased  cotton  acreage  following  a  season  cf  good  prices,  but 
Farm  and  "^anch  does  not  follow  the  crowd  this  year.     Dairying,  other 
livestock,  and  dive'»'sif ied  food  and  feed  Cf-ox^s  have  m^ade  many  south- 
w^e stern  farmers  miore  prosperous  than  cotton  eve'"  did,  and  while  we  may 
expect  a  few  to  go  back  to  all  cotton,   there  are  others  who  are  satis- 
fied that  the  one-C'^'op  system  is  a  failure.     Intelligent  diversifica- 
tion at  least  to  the  extent  of  growing  food  and  feed  for  home  consmp- 
tion  is  becoming  more  popular  in  the  Southwest,     Those  who  have  expe-^- 
ienced  the  pleasure  of  providing  for  thomselves  and  having  something 
to  sell  every  month  of  the  year  are  going  to  be  hard  to  convince  that 
the  one  pay-day  program  is  the  one  to  follow," 

English  Cotton         Trede-^ick  IV,  Tattersall,  v/riting  from  Manchester^  England, 
Industry      to  Manufacturer's  "Record  for  Jan,  12,   says:  ^The  year  1927  for  cotton 

spinneT^s  and  laanuf actu-er s  in  La:;ica:>hi-»^6  must  be  desc^^ibed  as  a  period 
of  keen  disappointment.    Ti^^elve  m>onths  ago  the  opinion  was  widespread 
thst  after  severe  depression  for  five  or  3ix  years  the  time  had  ar- 
riv3d_vvhen  a  distinct  imp-movement  might  be  expected,    '^■^aw  cotton 
prices  were  on  a  low  level  and  not  likely  to  be  cheaper  -vhile  selle-rs 
of  yarn  and  cloth  w^e-^-e  p^epa^ed  to  book  orders  at  ligu'^^es  which  showed 
either  a  loss  or  only  Just  cove'»'ed  the  cost  of  production. ..  .Between  the 
beginning  of  Janus^y  and  the  middle  of  Ma'^ch  the  output  in  the  spinning 
mills  using  MeT-ican  cotton  was  inc'ean^ed  from  60  to  85  per  cent  of  full 
time.    The'*"e  was  a  cor-re sponding  expansion  of  output  in  weaving  dis- 
tricts.    In  AT;^rii,  however,   tradu  began  to  fall  off  and  for  several 
months  the  sales  we-^e  not  equal  to  the  output.    Turing  the  last  quarter* 
of  the  year  the  conditions  have  been  very  unsat isf  actof'y , . .  . 

Farm  Implements        "Ag'^icul  ci^ral  implement  marcers  have  just  closed  tlieir  thi-rd 
successful  yea*",  w-ith  1927  sales  and  earnings  running  well  ahead  of 
the  preceding  twc  years.    Puying  of  equipment  was  retarded  somewhat  at 
the  outset  of  the  sp'^'ing  season  owing  to  the  xjnfavoraole  w^eathe*^  which 
prevailed  at  that  time.    Lacer,  however,  during  the  si^mmer  and  fall 
months,  crop  conditions  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  fame'^'s  were 
able  to  enter  the  ma'^ket  for  purchases  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  with 
the  result  that  sales,  especially  the  hea^ie*"'  types  of  equipment, 
ascumed  ■''eccrd--b' caking  propositions.     On  the  other  hand,  lighter  ma- 
chine-^^/  has  not  fared  so  well  and  sales  instead  of  increasing  have 
shown  a  tendency  to  uecline.     Farmers  are  endeavoring  to  reduce  crop 
p-od.uction  costs  as  much  as  possible.    In  order  to  accomplish  this- end 
it  has  been  necessary  to  resQ-^t  to  a  broader  use  of  heavy  equipment 
such  as  tractors,  coribines,  etc.,   so  as  to  provide  additional  saving 
of  labor.,.."  (Ivlagazine  of  '^Vall  Street,  Jan,  14.) 
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Firestone  on  Harvey  S.  Fi"^estone,  president  of  the  Fi"^e stone  Ti'^e  and 

■PubbeT         ^libber  Company,   said  at  New  Yo-^k  Jan.  13  that  American  "rubber  inter- 
ests had  made  p'^og^'ess  "in  combating  the  control  of  crude  rubber 
prices  caused  by  the  British  f^ubber  "Oest-^iction  Act.''    A  good  deal 
had  been  accom-plished  by  Ame-^ican  firms,  he  said,   through  the  storage 
of  rubber  stocks  in  Nev;  York,    He  also  pointed  out  that  the  Dutch 
Colonies,  Liberia  and  other  unrestricted  areas  were  catching  up  with 
British  controlled  production.     Despite  this,  he  declared,  the  price 
was  still  high  because  the  British  were  releasing  only  60  per  cent  of 
their  no-^mal  supply,  (Press,  Jan.  14.) 

Land  Bank  In  an  editorial  on  the  assessment  against  the  shareholders  of 

Assessment  the  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  of  Milwaukee,  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for 

Jan.  V6  says:  ";,.In  the  case  of  the  Milwaukee  bank  not  only  must  the 
stockholders  lose  twice  the  amount  of  thei"^  original  investment,  but 
it  is  evident  that  if  the  receiver  has  correctly  diagnosed  the  situa- 
tion the're  will  be  a  considerable  loss  to  the  holders  of  the  bank's 
bonds,  since  the  maximum  assessment  permissible  is  about  $600,000  be- 
low the  estimated  deficit  in  the  resources  of  the  institution. The 
action  taken  by  the  Farm  Loan  Board  is  being  hailed  as  a  salutary 
warning  to  othe"^  banks  to  avoid  the  conscienceless  and  suicidal  prac- 
tices that  seem  to  have  characterized  the  management  of  the  Milwaukee 
insti  tution. ..." 

Silk  Production  Silk  p-^oduction  in  France  is  becoming  increasingly  important 
in  France    and,  according  to  information  received  by  the  Bankers  Trust  Company 

of  New  York  from  its  French  information  service,  that  country  is  tak- 
ing the_  lead  in  efforts  which  a"^e  being  made  tov/ards  pe"^manent  inter- 
national organization  of  this  industry.    Eight  countries  Yi^ere  present 
at  the  recent  conference  held  in  September  by  the  French  Silk  Feder- 
ation: Italy,  Sv^/itzerland,  Ge-^many,  England,  Spain,  Hungary^  Czecho- 
slovakia and  France.     The  use  of  silk  a"^ticles  of  clothing  by  both 
men  and  women  has  increased  phenomenally  as  well  as  its  employment  in 
such  industries  as  ae"^ona.utics,  electricity,  automobiles,  etc.  From 
ten  million  tons  in  1875 — acco*'ding  to  "Pax  Economiqiue"— world  pro- 
duction has  advanced  to  150  million  tons  in  1926,  due  largely  to  the 
development  of  rayon, 

Wool  Prices  The  National  77ool  Grower  for  January  says;  "At  the  opening  of 

the  year  the'»"e  are  indications  that  the  wool  market  will  reverse  the 
course  that  was  followed  in  1926  and  1927.  In  those  years  the  early 
contract  prices  we^'e  above  v/hat  was  paid  at  shearing  time,  except  in 
Texas  and  in  a  few  cases  in  Montana.  Students  of  stock  exchange  and 
other  market  statistics  usually  agree  that  only  one  rule  can  be  re- 
lied upon,  that  a  market  never  does  the  same  thing-  twice  in  succes- 
sion. .  . . 


Section  3 

Department  of  . 

Agriculture  An  edito-^ial  in  Dairy  Produce  (Chicago)  for  Jan.  10  says: 

"The  Government's  produce  agency  act  is  in  operation  under  the 
Bu-^eau  of  Agricultural  Economics ...  .'.7e  do  not  believe  the  produce 
trade  will  rega"^d  the  law  as  in  any  sense  a  bu-^den  and  we  believe 
produce  deale-^s  gene-^ally  will  cooperate  with  the  Bu'^eau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law.     There  are  not  many 
deale'^s  now  who  will  want  to  hide  the  details  of  their  handling  of 
goods  entrusted  to  them.    Years  ago  thei"e  was  much  to  criticize  in 
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this  res^a^d.  "but  in  those  days  little  money  was  ^equii^ed  to  get  into 
the  "business  and  many  irresponsibles  entered  it.    But  noiv  it  taices 
a  conside">"a'bl8  capital  and  compstition  is  so  keen  that  the  unfair 
house  can  not  stay  in  the  business.    Years  ago  we  hea'^d  about  pf^oduce 
being  dumped  to  influence  prices,  but  we  we^e  never  able  though  we 
tried,  to  establish  such  a  case.     To-day  values  on  produce  are  all  too 
high  for  any  person,,  who  might  be  so  disposed,   to  try  to  affect  the 
ma^^ket  by  thromdng  stuff  away.    But  even  though  such  procedure  is  unrff.. 
likely,  the  provision  against  it  is  a  good  thing," 


Section  4 
MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  Jan.  14.    No. 2  red  winter  wheat  Chicago  $1.4li;  Kansas  City 

$1,44  to  $1.47.    No. 2  hard  winter  Kansas  City  $1.39  to  $1*47.    No. 3 
mixed  corn  Chicago  86^^;  Kansas  City  77(;2^to  80^.    No, 3  yellow  corn 
Chic^o  91c^  to  9li(f;  Kansas  City  81  to  83c^;  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago 
54i^  to  56|(/;  Kansas  City  54  to  56-^;, 

Prices  of  hogs;  heavy  weight,  medium,  good  to  choice,  $8.10  to 
$8.60  in  Chicago;  medium  weight,  good  and  choice,  $8*30  to  $8,60; 
light  weight,  m.edium  to  choice,  $7.90  to  $8.60. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  ranged  5^  to  15^  lower 
at  $1.95-$2,15  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities.    Wisconsin  sacked 
T^ound  W'hites  declined  10({;  in  Chicago  to  $1.45~$1,55  car  lot  sales. 
New  York  and  midwe stern  yellow  onions  held  firm  at  a  general  range  of 
$2.25-$3  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  consmiing  centers;  $2.25-$2.45 
f.o«b.  shipping  point.     Cabbage  -somiCwhat  irregular.    New  Yc^k  Danish 
type  sold  at  a  range  of  $14-$25  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  most-^. 
l;v  $8  f.o.b.  "Rochester.    Florida  pointed  type  around  $2.25-$2.50  per 
Is-bushel  hamper  in  the  East,     New  York  Ealdi^ian  apples  firm  at  $6-$7 
per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  Pennsylvania  Yorks  $7,    Michigan  Baldwins 
about  steady  at  $7~$8  in  Chicago. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  6  points,  closing  at  18,73^  per  lb.    January  future  contracts 
on  the  New  Yck  Cotton  Exchange  declined  10  points,  closing  at  18.83^, 
and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  were  down  2  points,  closing 
at  18.66(2^. 

No  wholesale  prices  quoted  on  No .  1  f^^esh  American  cheese  at 
New  York,    Held  Prices:  Elats^_  29  to  29^;  Single  daisies,  29^;  Young 
Americas,  29  to  29\(J; , 

'Tholesale  p-^ices  of  f-r^esh  CTeQ:.T[e.ry  butter  at  New  York  we-^e;. 
93  score,  43,^;  91  score,  48^,^;  90  score,  47^.  (Prepared  by  Bu,  of 
Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  ia  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.    The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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TEE  F'PESIDEIJT  ON  President  Coolidge,  at  the  formal  opening  of  the.  sixth 

INTERNATIONAL  Pan-Anerican  conference  at  Havana  yesterday,  stressed  peace  and 
HEL.VTIONS  good  will  among  the  Governments  and  peoples  of  the  Western  Hem- 

ispheres in  his  remarks,  according  to  press  reports.    He  empha- 
sized the  democracy  of  the  American  republics  and  contended  that 
the  form  of  our  Governments  guarantee  us  against  Old  World  dynastic  wars.  While 
he  defended  moderate  military  preparedness,  he  indicated  that  the  various  con- 
flicts in  this  part  of  the  world  had  been  mainly  for  independence  and  had  been 
followed  by  beating  our  swo-^ds  into  ploughshares.     Throughout  his  address,  he 
laid  weight  upon  the  fact  that  all  of  the  nations  represented  in  the  Pan-American 
conference  stood  on  terms  of  absolute  equality. 


TARIPF  "REVISION  By  a  vote  of  54  to  34,   the  Senate  yesterday  went  on  record 

as  favoring  a  reduction  in  many  of  the  present  tariff  schedules, 
adopting  the  McMaster  resolution,  w-hich  in  part  reads:   '^'^e solved, 
That  many  of  the  rates  in  existing  tariff  schedules  a'^e  excessive  and  that  the 
Senate  favors  an  immediate  revision  downwa'^d  of  such  ^ates,  establishing  a  closer 
parity  between  agriculture  and  industry,  believing  it  will  result  to  the  general 
benefit  of  all. . . " 

The  House  yesterday  voted  down  a  Senate  -resolution  to  define  imported 
broken  rice  as  "brewers*  milled  rice."    In  refusing  to  adopt  the  resolution,  the 
House  took  the  position  that  tariff  legislation  should  originate  in  the  House. 
(Press,  Jan.  17.) 


GRA^IGE  OFFICIALS  The  press  to-day  repo-^ts  that  members  of  the  executive 

Gather  committee  and  officers  of  the  National  Grange  were  gathering  in 

Washington  yeste-^day  in  preparation  for  executive  committee  ses- 
sions lasting  through  Thursday,  which  will  vitally  influence  the 
course  and  nature  of  farm  relief  legislation  at  the  present  session  of  Congress. 


TRANS-ATLANTIC  A  Liverpool  (England)  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  the 

FRUIT  SHIPMENT  Leyland  liner  Daytonian  arrived  there  yesterday  with  5,984  boxes 

of  grapefruit  and  oranges,  inaugurating  a  direct  fruit  service_ 
from  Florida  to  England.     The  shipment  included  a  gift  of  fruit 

from  Goverhor  John  W.  Martin  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  a  sim^ilar  gift  from 

the  Mayor  of  Jacksonville  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Liverpool, 


AIP.WAYS  FUNDS  .An  additional  appropriation  of  $475,000  for  the  Department 

of  Commerce  for  the  use  of  the  comjTiercial  aviation  division  was 
recommended  to  Congress  Jan.  14  by  President  Coolidge.     The  funds 
would  provide  lighted  airways  in  addition  to  the  2,500  m.iles  proposed  in  the  reg- 
■^la'r  app'ropr iat ion  -recommendation  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  It  was  stated  that  on 
June  50  there  ivould  be  7,512  miiles  of  lighted  ai'^ways  with  moT-e  than  10,000  miles 
at  the  end  of  the  succeeding  year.  Part  of  the  additional  app-^op^iation  also 
would  be  used  for  increasing  radio  facilities  as  an  aid  to  air  navigation,  (press, 
Jan. 16.) 
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Cooperation  An  editorial  in  The  Iowa  Homestead  for  Jan.  12  says;  "Last  week 

^  meeting  wp..s  held  in  Chicp^o  that  emphasized  how  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  helpi'ijlness  is  expressing  itself  more  and  more  in  the 
"business  and  economic  world.     The  meeting  was  the  culmination  of  a 
series  of  confeT^ences  held  by  the  agronomists  of  our  experiment  sta- 
tions,  out  State  fertilizer  control  officia.ls  and  the  manufacturers  of 
commercial  fertilizers.     Tl-^e  agronomists  have  for  some  time  contended 
that  the  fertilizer  manufacturers  were  selling  fertilizers  that  were 
not  the  "best  for  the  farmer  "because  they  contained  too  low  a  percent- 
age of  plant  food  and  too  high  a  percentage  of  inert  matter.     Tlie  man- 
ufacturers admitted  that  they  could  deliver  higher  analysis  fertilizers 
to  the  farmer  at  a  lower  cost  per  pound  of  actual  plant  food,  but  urged 
the  impracticability  of  doing  this  because  the  farmer  bought  fertilizer 
not  according  to  its  plant  food  content,  but  according  to  price  per 
ton.     The  agronomists  were  right  and  the  fertilizer  manufacturers  v/ere 
right,  yet  for  years  nothing  was  done  to  harmonize  the  theory  of  great- 
er economy  in  high  analysis  fertilizer  on  the  one  hand  with  the  prac- 
tice of  manufacturing  and  selling  low  analysis  fertilizers  on  the  othf...  • 
hand  because  of  less  sales  re  si  stance The  spirit  of  cooperation  that 
permeated  this  meeting  was  most  commendable  and  we  are  sure  will  be 
productive  of  great  good  in  the  future,.*." 

Farmer  An  editorial  in  Grain  Growers*  Guide,   (Winnipeg)  for  Jan.  2 

Efficiency  says;  "The  recent  report  of  U»S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Jardine  con- 
tains some  information  regarding  the  farmers'  increasing  efficiency 
that  merits  attention.    He  states  that  since  the  close  of  the  war  the 
farm  population  of  the  United  States  has  decreased  from  31,000,000  to 
28,000,000,  yet  farm  production  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  grow- 
ing population  of  the  country.     According  to  The  Statesman's  Year  Book, 
the  population  of  the  United  States  on  July  1,  1918,  was  estimated  at 
105.253,300.     It  is  now  around  119,000,000,  or  at  least  13,000.000  more 
than  at  the  close  of  the  war.     The  increase  has  been  about  12  per  cent, 
yet  the  fsrme-^s,  reduced  in  number  by    10  per  cent, are  still  keeping 
pace  with  the  demands  of  the  country  for  food  and  other  agricultural 
products.    To  do  this  they  must  have  increased  their  efficiency  consid- 
erably over  20  per  cent  in  the  last  nine  years.     In  Western  Canada, 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  farmers  have  at  least  doubled  their 
production  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of  farms  of  only  15  per  cent. 
The  percentage  increase  in  efficiency  has  been  even  greater  than  in  the 
United  States,  due  to  the  emergence  of  many  of  our  farmers  from  the 
pioneering  stage.    The  use  of  improved  machinery  and  more  farm,  power, 
together  with  imp-^oved  farm  management,  largely  accounts,  however,  for 
the  amazing  increase  in  efficiency  in  both  countries.     The  efficiency 
of  the  farmer  is  increasing  mo^e  rapidly  than  at  any  time  in  history. 
The  widespread  notion  that  agriculture  is  lagging  behind  industry  in 
adopting  improved  methods  of  production  will  not  bea^  examination  in 
the  light  of  what  has  happened  within  the  last  ten  years." 

Flour  Consump-         An  editorial  in  Northwestern  Miller  for  Jan.  11  says:  "Data 
tion  Figures    compiled  and  Just  published  by  the  Food  Tiesearch  Institute  provides 
an  entirely  new  statistical  survey  of  flour  production  and  consumption 
for  the  entire  period  since  1879.     Changes  from  previously  accepted 
figures  largely  a'^e  in  detail,  but  in  several  instances  they  show  sub- 
stantial differences,  both  as  compared  with  other  official  and  un- 
official data  and    ith  the  institute's  own  conclusions  pablished  in  its 
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"bulletin  on  the  suLject  of  declinin,'^  flour  consiJinptiGn  in  July,  1926. «. 
The  most  interesting  conclusion  a^T-ivel  at  is  an  apparently  sound  es- 
timate of  the  total  and  per  capita  flour  consumption  f-^om  yea"^  to  yr;r,1?, 
reached  by  takirg  data,  on  flou"^  stocks  in  the  ca^ry-over  in  connection 
with  annually  computed  production,  exports  and  disappearance ....  In 
general,   the  institute  survey  sho-.vs  a  fairly  uniform  per  capita  flour 
consumption  of  1.147  barrels  until  the  early  years  of  this  century, 
when  a  slight  decline  began,  and  continued  without  interruption  until 
war  years.     In  the  war  period,  consumption  declined  about  ten  per  cent, 
reaching  the  minimum  in  the  1917-18  crop  year.     Subsequently  there  was 
a  slight  recovery  until  it  reached  and  apparently  became  stabilized  at 
tbB  present  point.     In  final  summary,  although  this  point  is  not  em- 
phasized in  the  institute's  conclusion,  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
flour  is  now  fairly  fixed  at  about  one  fourth  barrel  less  than  twenty- 
five  years  ago.    With  the  former  rate  of  consumption  and  with  expo"^ts 
constant  at  present  basis,  current  production  of  flour  would  need  to 
be  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  barrels  instead  of  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  ground  by  mills  in  the  year  just  ended." 

Industry  and  An  editorial  in  Tlie  ?.ural  New-Yorker  for  Jan.  14  says:  "Stripped 

Farming       of  diplomatic  language  7/illiam  Green,  president  of  the  i\merican  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,   tells  the  leaders  of  industry  that  the  problem  of  the 
new  year_  is  to  bargain  with  labor  on  a  cooperative  basis,  and  pay  wages 
that  will  make  it  possible  for  labor  to  buy  the  products  of  industry. 
A  similar  challenge  might  well  be  made  to  the  owne^-s  of  industry  and 
the  masters  in  trade  by  fa'^m  leaders  for  a  fair  deal  for  the  farm.  If 
industrial  leaders  could  only  be  induced  to  see  it  there  is  nothing 
that  would  so  stimulate  industrial  prosperity  as  an  increase  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  American  farms.    On  an  average  these  farms 
could  easily  absorb  $2,000  apiece  in  improvements  and  equipment  and 
yet  be  far  short  of  the  saturation  point.    This  alone  would  furnish 
industry  a  cash  customer  of  $12,000,000,000.    We  would  do  industry 
and  labor  a  favor  if  we  could  induce  them  to  sit  in  with  fa'^me-^s  and 
arrange  an  exchange  or  price  on  the  basis  of  labor  a.nd  capital  employed 
in  unit  production.    It  would  create  a  demand  for  labor  and  goods  that 
would  put  industry  on  the  high  shelf  of  prosperity." 

Lumber  pro-  Lumber  production  by  the  organized  section  of  the  American 

duction       lumber  industry  was  14,279,520,478  feet  in  1927.    This  figiare,  the 

National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association  reported  Jan.  13,  compared 
with  15,266,935,764  in  1926  when  five  x>eT  cent  more  mills  reported. 
(A.F.  Jan.  14.) 

Meet  Trade  The  export  trade  in  American  meat  and  meat  products  declined 

more  than  fifty  million  dollars  during  1927,  according  to  a  statement 
issued  Jan.  16  by  the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers.  "Although 
the  quantity  of  meat  and  meat  products  exported  declined  only  about 
12  per  cent  during  the  eleven  months  of  1927  for  which  complete  fig- 
UT~es  are  available,   as  com.pared  with  the  same  period  in  1926,  the  value 
declined  approximiately  25  pe-^*  cent,"  the  statement  continues.  "The 
greatest  declines  occur-^ed  in  exports  of  hams  and  shoulde"^s.  During 
the  fi^st  eleven  months  of  1926,     171,000,000  pounds  of  these  products, 
valued  at  more  than  $40,000,000  were  exported.    During  the  same  period 
in  1927,   only  113,000,000  pounds,  worth  $23,465,000  were  expoT-ted. 
There  was  only  a  relatively  small  decline  in  the  exports  of  animal  fats 
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and  oils,  an  export  classification  Which  consists  largely  of  lard. 
These  exports  declined  5  per  cent  in  quantity  and  16  per  cent  in 
va.lue  as  compa"^ed  with  the  preceding  year.     Figures  for  meat  alon3 
for  the  eleven-^raonth  period  showed  a  decline  of  27  per  cent  in  the 
quantity  exported,  with  a  decrease  of  35  per  cent  in  value,  as  com"- 
pared  with  the  similar  period  of  1926.     Increased  production  of  hogs 
in  Europe  was  largely  responsible  for  the  decreased  demand  from  abroad. 
Exports  during  the  year  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  pork  and  pork 
products.    Exports  of  "beef  and  beef  products  were  relatively  small." 

Motor  ^oads  Statistics  just  compiled  by  the  American  Automobile  Association 

show  that  in  1927  there  were  forty  motor  vehicles  registered  for  every 
mile  of  improved  highway  in  the  United  States.    In  1926  the  comparison 
was  thirty-four  motor  cars  to  one  mile  of  improved  highway.    In  1918, 
the  comparative  figure  was  17,  showing  in  the  ten-year  period  an  in- 
crease of  130  per  cent  in  the  number  of  motor  units  to  every  mile  of 
improved  highway.    With  the  maximum  load  on  the  improved  highways  in 
1927,  each  car  would  have  had  a  space  of  only  44  yards  in  which  to 
operate  as  compared  with  52  yards  in  1926,  and  103  yards  in  1918.  The 
figures  announced  for  1927  are  based  on  a  registration  of  23,125,000 
motor  Cars  and  a  total  of  575,000  miles  of  improved  highways,  (Press, 
Jan .  16 . ) 

Sugar  Institute     An  editorial  in  Facts  About  Sugar  for  Jan.  14  says;  '^The  es- 
tablishment of  the  Sugar  Institute  is  easily  the  most  important  event 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  refining  industry  in  many  years.    In  the 
future  it  may  become  a  landmark  dating  the  commencement  of  a  better 
era  in  the  sugar  trade  of  the  United  States.    Certainly  the  institute 
begins  its  career  with  the  approval  and  good  wishes  of  every  important 
factor  in  the  Indus try .... The  institute  is  designed  to  be  of  service 
to  consumers  of  sugar  and  to  all  those  engaged  in  handling  the  commod- 
ity, as  well  as  to  the  refiners  themselves.    Because  of  this  broad 
scope,  as  well  as  because  it  holds  promise  of  stabilizing  an  important 
industry,  it  is  entitled  to  the  support  of  all  those  who  are  concerned 
with  sugar  in  any  capacity,  and  we  believe  it  will  receive  such  sup- 
port and  approval." 

Wholesale  Practically  no  change  in  the  general  level  of  wholesale  prices 

Prices         from  November  to.  December  is  shown  by  information  collected  in  repre- 
sentative markets  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
partment  of  Labor.    The  bureau* s  revised  index  number,  computed  op 
prices  in  the  year  1926  as  the  base  and  including  550  commodities  or 
price  series,  stands  at  96.8  for  December  as  compared  with  96.7  for 
the  month  before,  an  increase  of  only  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent.  Com- 
pared v/ith  December,  1926,  with  an  index  number  of  97.9,  a  decrease,  of 
1  l/lO  per  cent  is  shown.    Parm  products  as  a  group  remained  at  about 

|.  the  same  price  level  as  in  November,  grains  advancing  and  beef  steers, 

hogs,  and  lambs  declining  sharply.    Cotton  and  potatoes  also  were 
cheaper,  while  poultry,  eggs,  and  tobacco  were  higher.    Foods  as  a 

'  whole  showed  a  slight  decline,  with  butter  above  and  pork  products  be- 

low November  prices.    Hides  and  leather  products  advanced  sharply, 
while  small  increases  are  shown  for  metals  and  metal  products,  build- 
ing materials,  and  miscellaneous  commodities.    Of  the  550  commodities 
or  price  series  for  which  comparable  information  for  November  and 
December  was  collected,  increases  were  shown  in  147  instances  and  de- 
creases in  139  instances.    In  264  instances  no  change  in  price  was 
reported. 
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Farm  Products  Jan.  16.    Grain  prices  quoted:    No.l  dark  northern  spring 

v.heat  Minneapolis  $1»5?  v/s  to  $1«63  ?/8»    No. 2  red  v.inter  Chicago 
$1:41;  Kansas  City  $1.45  to  $1,48,    No, 2  ha*  d  vinter  Ka'-isas  Crty 
$1.39  to  $1.44  1/2,    IIOcS  mixed  corn  Chicago  34^;  Minneapolis  SO  to 
B2(t;  Kansas  City  76  to  79  l/2^;  No. 3  yeilcvV  corn  Chicago  35^; 
Ivii aneapolis  85  to  8?^;  Kansas  City  80  to  82  l/2^.    No, 3  white  oats 
Chica^^o  54  1/2  to  56  3/4(j;  Minneapolis  51  l/4  to  53  3/4^;  Kansas 
City  54  to  56^ c 

LiveFtock  prices  at  Chicago:  Steers,   good  and  choice,  $14*50 
to  $18.75;  cows,  good  and  choice,  $8,75  to  $11,50;  heifers,  good  and 
choice,  $11«50  to  $13c50;  vealers,  good  and  choice,  $11.50  to  $14; 
feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  ard  choice,  $?^0  to  $12;  heavy 
weight  hogs,  good  and  choice,  4^81 10  to  $8.50;  feeding  lambs,  mediuin 
to  choice,  $11,65  to  $13.40, 

Maine  sacked  Crreen  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $1.95^$2,35  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1.55  f.o»"b,  Presque  Isle.  ;Visconsin 
sacked  "Round  ^vhites  $l-.45-$1.60  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  mostly  $1.30 
f.o.b.  '.7aupaca.    New  York  and  midivestern  sacked  yellow  onions  sold 
at  $2.25'-$2.75  per    100  pcjnds  in  consuming  centers.    Florida  pointed 
type  cabbage  brough.t  ^2'-$2*?5  per  If-bushel  hainper  in  eastern  cities. 
Ne^.^  Yof-k  Danish  type  $10-$20  bulk  pe^  ton  in  terminal  markets;  mostly 
$8  f.o.b.  "^ocheste^.    New  York  Baldwin  apples  sold  at  $6-'$6.50  per 
barrel  in  N8i'^_  Yor.^  City.    New  York  and  Michigan  Baldwins  $7-$8  in 
Chicago ♦ 

January  fntu-^e  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  de- 
clined 20  points  to  18.63^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
they  were  down  30  points,  closing  at  IS.oo^;*,    On  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  January  futures  declined  20  points  to  18.50(^.     The  average  price 
of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets  declined  23  points 
to  18.50(^  Toer  lb »     On  tne  same  day  last  season  the  price  stood  at 
12.  &V. 

•Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  f'^esh  ito^erican  cheese  at  New  York 
we^ej  Flats,  29  to' 23-|-^ .  Eeld  Cheese;  Flats,  29  to  29h<^;  Single 
Daisies,  29,^;  Young  ijnericas,  29  to  29 

'.'wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creajne-ry  butter  at  New  York  were; 
93  score.  49^;  91  score,  48i{Zf;  90  score,  47$zJ .  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of 
Agr,  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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HOUSE  AGAINST  The  Hoase  yesterday       a  vote  of  183  to  164  tabled  the 

TARIFF  CUT         McMaster  resolution,  al^-eady  adopted  "by  the  Senate,  proposing  a 

downward  revision  of  excessive  tariff  rates.  (Press,  Jan.  18.) 


TAX  BILL  The  $290,000,000  tax  reduction  bill  passed  before  Christ- 

mas by  the  House  was  laid  on  a  shelf  in  the  Senate  finance  coiiimit- 
tee  room  yesterday  until  about  March  15,  according  to  the  press 
to-day.    Chairman  Smoot  of  the . committee  stated  that  the  administration  desired 
to  learn  m.ore  about  the  tax  returns  for  this  year,  which  v/ill  be  pa"^tially  re- 
vealed when  first  pa;^/Tnents  are  made  on  March  15,  before  having  a  reduction  bill 
enacted  into  law,  the  report  declared. 


RADIO  SERVICE  Radio  was  pictured  to  Congress  yesterday  as  a  means  of 

comm.unication  that  rajoidly  is  weaving  itself  into  the  very  fabric 
of  American  industrial,  commercial  and.  agricultural  life.  Broad- 
casting was  described  as  "only  a  very  small  pa^t'*  of  the  picture  and  it  was  said 
that  applications  for  radio  licenses  were  being  received  by  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission  from  railroads  for  "caboose  to  engine"  comimunication;  from  chain  de— 
paT'tment  stores  and  from  lumber  companies  desiring  to  keep  in  contact  with  men 
"away  up  in  the  hills,"    Acting  Chairman  Caldwell,  of  the  commission,  in_ appear- 
ing before  the  House  appropriations  committee  on  the  bill  carrying  funds-  for  the 
corraTiission' s  activities,   said  that  "in  economic  im.portance  to  this  country, 
broadcasting  is  almost  insignificant  compared  with  the  other  radio  situations." 
A  summary  of  Caldwell^ s  testimony  as  to  the  various  interests  applying  for  wave 
lengt^is  follows:      Electric  railways  to  communicate  between  cars;  intertirben  • 
tus  companie3^£gl^^;^g^        r..  electric  power  companies  to  keep  in  contact  with 
"buses  along /for  emergency  use  when  a  storm  breaks  wires;  oil  and  lumber  companies 
to  keep  in  contact  with  parties  in  the  hills  or  woods;  farm  cooperatives  for  quick 
market  news;  motion  picture  producers  to  direct  actors  a,t  work  in  the  mountains 
or  deserts  and  from  city  police  '?jid  fire  chiefs  to  spread  police  and  fire  alarms. 
(A.P.,  Jan.  18.) 


COFFEE  TESTING  A  New  York  dispatch  to-day  says:  "The  licensed  coffee 

taster  has  made  his  official  debut  on  the  New  York  Coffee  and 
Sugar  Exchange.    His  business  is  to  tell  by  a  sip  whethe-''  coffee 
is  suitable  for  American  distribution.     The  ^cup  test, '  members  of  the  exchange 
said,  will  be  useful  as  a  hedging  basis  against  contracts  in  Brazil.  March 
contracts  for  Santos  delivery  were  dealt  in  yesterday  on  the  cup-test  contract 
at  an  average  premium  of  6.84  cents,  against  the  March  contract  of  13.78  cents 
on  the  old  basis." 
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Economy  Theory         "The  Impasse  in  Economic  Theory'*  is  the  title  of  an  a-^ticle 
and  practice    by  Paul  T.  Homan  of  Cornell  University  in  The  Journal  of  Political 
Economy  for  December.    In  this  the  author  reviews  at  length  the  con- 
flicting theories  of  lea^iing  contempo^a'^y  economists,  encountering 
confusing  diversity  of  tho^aght,  which,  he  decla'^es,  prohibits  any 
project  of  classification.    Nothing  can  be  more  evident  to  anyone 
surveying  the  field  of  contempo'^a'^y  economic  thought  than  that  those 
economists  who  concern  themselves  with  general  theory  hold  widely 
divergent  ideas  of  the  purpose,   scope,  and  method  of  economics,  he 
says.     When  one  remembers  that  the  objective  data  upon  which  econo- 
mists must  base  their  beliefs  a'^e  the  same  for  all,  an  explanation  of 
these  dive^^gencies  must  naturally  ^un  in  terms  of  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  econom,ic  theorist  in  the  complexity  of  his  data,  or  of 
the  inadequate  media  of  thought  which  men  have  devised  for  scientifi- 
cally explaining  their  own  activities,  or  of  the  astigmatic  contrarie- 
ty of  the  human  mind,   or  perhaps  of  all  three.     The  major  division  of 
economic  thought  has  arisen  in  the  twentieth  century  not  from  the 
inte-^nal  diversities  within  the  bounds  of  an  honored  tradition,  but 
from  a  denial  of  the  adequacy  of  the  adjustments  and  a  denial  of  the 
validity  of  the  rem.aining  forms,   the  author  asserts.    It  is  not  to  be 
denied,  he  says,  that  the  study  of  prices  and  markets  constitutes  a 
p-^oiitable  use  of  the  econoraistfe  time.     For  if  is  through  the  guidance 
given  by  the  p-^ice  system  that,  under  our  present  ar-^angements,  econom  - 
ic activity  talces  on  the  semblance  of  orderliness.     Over  the  whole 
economic  field  the  complexities  of  business  practice  a"^e  turning  as- 
sumptions into  p"?"oblem-s  fo*"  investigation.     Simple  moneta'^y  theories 
a^e  giving  way  to  detailed  examination  of  the  agencies  and  effects  of 
credit.     Simple  wage  theories  a"^e  neglected  befo-^e  a  wider  examination 
of  the  conditions  of  the  efficient  application  of  labor  in  industry. 
Simplicity  and  logical  cohe^'ence  in  economic  theory  are,   in  impo"^tant 
circles,  no  longer  deemed  sufficient.     They  are  being  submitted  to  the 
inexorable  test  of  their  relevance  to  objective  reality.     This  concern 
for  realistic  data,  while  it  has  been  a  facto^  in  limiting  the  accepta-* 
bility  of  economic  doctrines,  has  perhaps  had  less  effect  in  actively 
reshaping  economic  theory  than  a  new  ideology  which  has  found  its  way 
into  economics  from  such  varied  sou-^ces  as  philosophy,  psychology,  and 
natural  science.     The  situation  need  not,  however,  be  diagnosed  as  a 
turn  for  the  worse,   the  author  asserts.    Under  the  impulse  of  enormous 
curiosity,   impelled  by  the  pressing  character  of  economic  problems, 
economists  in  increasing  numbers  and  with  improving  technique  are 
aiaessing  data  which  permit  the  light  to  play  upon  the  detailed  process- 
es of  ou"^  social  organization.     The  social  sciences  are  being  thro™ 
into  closer  cooperation  and  dependence.      In  the  presence  of  a  new  and 
bafflingly  complex  phase  of  economic  development,  of  novel  philoeophies, 
and  of  fluid  scientific  concepts,  they  are  grappling  as  they  may  with 
their  problems. 

Farm  Equipment         An  editorial  in  Farm  Implement  News  (Chicago)  for  Jan.  5  says: 
"The  farmer  of  the  future  will  m.ake  money  in  fa'^ming.     Those  v^^'ho  can 
not  will  not  continue  to  farm.    The^e  probably  will  be  no  m.ore  genera- 
tions of  rich  reti'^ed  fanners  who  never  made  any  m^oney  fa"^ming  but  v/ho 
make  a  fortune  by  sitting  tight  and  holding  on  to  farm  lands  constantly 
appreciating  in  value.     The  famer  of  the  future  will  hire  no  more 
labor  than  is  necessary.     To  avoid  doing  so  he  will  use  labor-saving 
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machines  and  mechanical  power  to  the  utmost.     The  f am  equipment  dealer 
of  the  futu-r-e  also  will  make  money.     The  distribution  of  the  types  of 
power  units  and  labor- saving  machines  now  being  perfected  will  require 
a  high  order  of  ability  and  a  considerable  amount  of  capital.  This 
automatically  will  keep  out  of  the  business  most  of  the  inefficients 
and  those  without  capital—  " 


•  •  •  • 


Fertilizer  An  editorial  in  The  Fe^-tilizer  "Review  f6r  January  says:  "In 

Industry      the  fertilizer  industry  we  look  back  upon  1937  as  a  year  of  chaos  and 
business  disaster,    We  got  what  we  expected  and  much  mo'^'e  in  loss  of 
money  and  disruption  of  trade .Although  no  legislation  has  been 
enacted  to  aid  in  insuring  equality  for  a^Ticultu'^e ,  nature,  and  to 
some  extent  the  farme"^  himself,  intervened  helpfully  in  1927  partially 
to  remedy  bad  conditions..    As  a  result  the  total  value  of  about  filty 
principal  crops,  based  on  December  1  prices,  was  $8,428,626,000,  com-- 
pared  with  $7,793,480,000  in  1926,  an  increase  of  $635,000,000.  Of 
this  increase,  mo.*^e  than  half,  or  $331,000,000,  was  due  to  imp-movement 
in  the  price  of  cotton. .Most  of  the  rest  of  the  improvement  in  the 
value  of  our  crops  is  attributable  to  the  higher  price  of  corn,  which 
accounts  for  $285,000,000  of  the  $635,000,000  increase  in  1927... Pota- 
toes, which  a'^e  a  rather  large  consmer  of  commercial  plant  food,  de- 
creased in  value  over  $113,000,000  in  1927  as  compared  with  1926.  On 
the  other  hand  tobacco  growers  have  almost  $34,000,000  more  to  spend 
in  1928  than  they  had  in  1927.    From  the  facts  thus  presented  we  may 
safely  conclude  that,  while  the  silver  lining  is  not  without  its  cloud, 
the  balance  favors  a  reasonably  good  year  for  the  mam!if actu-^er  of 
fertilizer.    We  hold  this  view  despite  certain  adverse  factors  in 
gene'»"al  industrial  and  commercial  conditions  that  are  not  without  ef- 
fect on  the  farmer prospects.    Although  his  p-^ospects  are  bright, 
they  are  not  so  bright  that,  as  viewed  either  by  the  farmer  himself 
or  the  fertilizer  manufacturer,  they  will  take  care  of  themselves.  The 
farmer  must  employ  sound  ag'^icultural  practices  and  the  fertilizer 
manufacturer  must  observe  the  rules  of  good  business  or  the  outcome 
can  not  equal  the  outlook.     The  farmer  is  the-^efoi-e  cautioned  to  work 
for  a  low  cost  of  pT-oduction  per  unit,   and  the  manufacturer  is  cau- 
tioned to  avoid  overproduction  in  order  to  escape  the  temptation  to 
uneconomic  price  cutting,   such  as  sapped  the  vitality  of  the  industry 
in  1927.    Fair  prices  wdth  moderate  p-^ofits  should  be  the  goal;  a  weak 
and  unprofitable  fertilizer  industry  can  not  in  the  long  run  serve 
Ame^-ican  ag-^icultu-me  adequately...." 

Eog  Marketing  An  editorial  in  The  (Indian^i)  Farmer's  Guide  for  Jan.  14 

saysT  "Farmers  who  a'^e  wondering  why  the  prices  of  hogs  at  this 
writing  a^e  one-thi^d  lower  than  they  F/ere  a  year  ago,  may  well  ponder 
on  the  part  that  packer  buj^'ing  in  the  country  has  played  in  lowe-^ing 
the  entire  p-^ice  structu-^e  on  the  open  ma-^kets.    Packe"»"s  to-day  are 
getting  mo^e  than  one- third  of  their  hogs  direct  f'-om  the  farmer,  and 
the  hogs  they  buy  in  the  country  are  the  best  hogs  produced.  With 
the  best  hogs  taken  off  of  the  cent-^^al  markets,  prices  are  set  on  the 
basis  of  the  hogs  that  are  left  over  and  that  find  their  way  to  the 
open  markets^  which  as  noted  above  are  of  poorer  quality  than  those 
bought  di-^ect.    The  p-^ices  paid  in  the  country  are  naturally  based 
on  prices  in  the  open  market,     In.othe*^  words,  the  prices  for  the  best 
hogs  a-^e  regulated  by  prices  paid  for  inferior  hogs.     The  packers  buy 
in  the  country  with  no  semblance  of  competition.     It  naturally  follows 
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that,  with  their  quality  needs  satisfied  by  bi^wt^  buying,   they  a"^e 
not  going  to  compete  very  st-f-enuously  for  hogs  in  the  open  market. 
And  when  competition  is  removed,   the  bottom  drops  out  of  the  price 
structu"^e  . . . .  " 

Indiana  Poultry       An  editorial  in  Thie  (Indiana)  Fa-^me^^'s  Guide  for  Jan.  14  sayn: 
"In  his  annual  "^epo^-t,  D^.  F.H.Brown,  Indiana  State  Veterina"^ian, 
states  that  Indiana  stands  about  sixth  in  the  United  States  in  poultry 
raising,  and  that  the  total  income  from  all  branches  of  this  industry 
will  total  approximately  $60,000,000  annually.     Only  the  dai"^y  and 
swine  industries  exceed  poultry  in  the  matter  of  income.    Vast  improve- 
ments have  been  effected  in  the  production  end  of  the  business  during 
the  past  few  years,  but ,  considering::  the  industry  as  a  whole,  little 
more  than  a  beginning  has  been  made.     Ther'e  a'^e  still  too  many  flocks 
that  average  only  five  or  six  dozen  eggs  annually,  flocks  which  a^e 
kept  at  an  unquestioned  loss,     '/jlfiat  the  industry  needs  is  not  more  hens, 
but  better  hens:    Better  housing,  better  care,  better  feeding  practices, 
and  above  all  a  realization  of  the  importance  of  clean  ground  in  pre-^ 
venting  parasites  and  soil-borne  disease?,  are  other  needs." 

Price  Cycles  ''Individual  Cycles  in  Stock  prices"  is  the  title  of  an  article 

by  Forrest  E.  Ashby  in  The  Journal  of  Political  Economy  for  Eecember. 
ivlany  writers  upon  eccnom.ic  subjects  have  endeavored,  v/ith  more  or  less 
success,    to  p^ove  a  sequence  in  the  fluctuations  of  the  various  curves 
which  indicate  the  progress  through  the  business  cycle  of  various 
types  of  agricultural,   industrial,  and  financial  activities*  For 
instance,  it  has  been  held  that  price  changes  in  the  case  of  farm 
produce  and  r?^.w  materials  precede  price  changes  in  the  case  of  manu- 
factured products  and  other  finished  goods;  and  that  the  price  changes 
of  certain  products,   such  as  house  furnishings,  usually  take  place 
after  fluctuations  in  the  7/holesalc  price  curve  of  all  commodities.  In 
summarizing  the  results  of  his  study  of  differential  stock-price  cy- 
cles, the  author  finds,  first,   that  the  stock-price  cycles  of  various 
companies  in  the  same  field  of  business  correspond  closely,  particular- 
ly in  directional  changes;   second,   that  the  composite  stock-price  cy- 
cles of  the  analyzed  industries  possess  different  amplitudes;  and 
third,   that  these  composite  cycles  betray  no  sequential  movements,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  move  together,  possessing  the  same  period,  or 
length  of  duration,  and  reac?iing  their  peaks  and  nadirs  within  a  month 
or  so  of  each  other.     Further,  during  the  past  t7;enty-one  yea"^s  these 
cycles  have  manifested  a.  disposition  to  recur  acco"^ding  to  a  '^rule  of 
three,"  whereby  two  successive  cycles  are  major  swings,  follo'.ved  by  a 
third  smaller  cycle.     The  length  of  time  from  the  peak  of  one  cycle 
to  the    peak  of  the  next  is  about  three  years,  v/hile  the  length  of 
time  from  the  nadir  of  one  cycle  to  the  nadir  of  the  next  is  somev/hat 
less  than  four  years  in  the  first  t7/o  major  cycles  in  each  set  of  three 
and  a  little  over  two  years  in  the  case  of  the  third  minor  cycle. 
Lastly,   the  periods  of  boon  and  recession  in  the  case  of  major  stock- 
price  cycles  us'oally  occupy  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  years,  re- 
spectively, 7/hile  the  periods  of  rise  and  decline  in  the  case  of  minor 
cycles  are  about  one  year  each. 
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MARKET  ROTATIONS 

farm  Products  Jan,  17.    Maine  sacked  Gf^een  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $1#95- 

$2.25  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1«55-$1.60  f.o.b.  Presque 
Isle.    Wisconsin  sacked  "^ound  1^1/hites  $1,45-$1.60  carlot  sales  in 
Chicago;  mostly  $1«30  f.o.b.  Waupaca,    New  York  and  midwestern  sacked 
yellow  onions  sold  at  $2.15-$2.65  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  cen- 
ters; $2.30-$2.35  f.o.b.    New  Yo'^^k  Danish  type  cabbage  ranged  $10-$17 
bulk  pe"^  ton  in  terminal  ma-^kets;  very  few  sales  at  $7-$8  f.o.b, 
"Rochester.    Florida  pointed  type  $1.75-$24  50  per    Ig-bushel  hamper  in 
the  East.    New  York  Baldwin  apples  $6-$5,50  per  bar-^el  in  New  York 
City;  Pennsylvania  Yorks  $7.    Michigan  Baldwins  $7-$8  in  Chicago. 

January  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
declined  3  points  to  18, 60^*,  and  on  the  New  Qr-leans  Cotton  Exchange 
they  weT'e  down  20  points,  closing  at  18.16^.     On  the  Chicago  Boa^d 
of  Trade  January  futu-^es  declined  20  points  to  18.30^.     The  average 
p"^ice  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  ma"^kets  declined  6 
points  to  18.44^  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding  day  in  1927  the  p^ice 
stood  at  13^, 

Wholesale  prices  of  No,l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  28  to  28^'.    Held  Cheese;  Flats,  29_  to  29^^;  Single 
Daisies,  29^;  Young  Americas,  29  to  29i(^ . 

Vyholesale  p-^ices  of  fresh  creainery  butter  at  New  York  weret 
92  score,  47^(2^;  91  score,  47<^;  90  score,  46^. 

Livestock  prices;  Vealers,  good  and  choice  Chicago  $12  to 
$14.75;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  Chicago  $10  to  $12.25; 
heavy  weight  hogs,  good  and  choice  Chicago  $8  to  $8»35;  light  weight 
medium  to  choice  $7.10  to  $8.35;  lambs,  good  and  choice  $12*75  to 
$13.60. 

Crain  prices  quoted;  No,l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $l*57f  to 
$1.63f.    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.41;  Kansas  City  $1^44  to  $1*48. 
No. 2  hard  winter  Kansas  City  $l,39i,.    No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  88^; 
Minneapolis  81  to  83^;  Kansas  City  78  to  80i^^ .    No. 3  yellow  corn 
Chicago  90#;  Minneapolis  85  to  88^;  Kansas  City  81  to  83^.    No, 3 
white  oats  Chicago  84f  to  86f(2*;  Minneapolis  52  to  54^;  Kansas  City 
54  to  56^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr..  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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Fi^'I  IvEASUHE  The  press  to-day  '^epo-rts;  "A  split  in  the  ranks  of  the 

DISCUSSION         supporters  of  the  equalization  fee  principle  of  the  McNary- 

Hau^?en  farm  relief  hill  developed  yesterday  at  a  meeting  of  the 
House  agriculture  committee.    ""Representative  Williamsof  Illinois 
announced  that  he  xvould  not  again  vote  to  report  a  bill  embod^ying  this  contro-* 
versial  provision.    His  statement  was  seconded  by  Representative  Ketcham  of 
Michigan.     The  opinion  that  such  a  bill  would  be  amended  on  the  House  floor  to 
cut  out  the  equalization  fee  previously  had  been  expressed  by    epr  e  sent  at  ive 
Adkins.  of  Illinois.    "iVhile  they  did  not  renounce  what  they  regard  as  the  merits 
of  the  equalization  fee  proposal,   the  th-^ee  "Republican  committee  members  con- 
tended that  a  bill  should  be  reported  which  would  meet  administration  approval 
if  passed  by  Congress ♦Chairman  Hau^^en  said  he  does  not  intend,  however,  to 
surrender  that  provision  and  will  fight  to  have  his  bill,  modified  in  several 
other  respects,  approved  by  the  committee.,.." 


FEDE^AX  nESE^VE  An  immediate  restriction  of  further  loans  for  speculative 

I^OAIIS  purposes  was  demanded  of  the  Fedettal  Reserve  Board  yesterday  by 

Senator  La  Follette,  who  introduced  a  resolution  in  the  Senate 
calling  on  the  board  to  reduce  such  loans  to  the  lowest  possible 
amount  and  asking  it  to  suggest  legislation  to  prevent  future  use  of  the  Federal 
"Reserve  system's  funds  for  speculative  purposes.     "The  total  loans  secured  by 
stocks  and  bonds  of  the  fifty-one  member  banks  of  the  New  York  Heserve  District 
reached  the  ^anprece dented  total  of  $3,819,573,000,  Jan.  11,  and  the  largest  part 
of  this  sum.  is  used  for  speculation  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,"  Senator 
La  Follette  stated.  (Press,  Jan.  19.) 


CAPPED  ON  FLOOD  Senator  Capper  yesterday  told  the  House  flood  control 

CONTROL  committee  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  ask  the  people  of  the 

Mississippi  Valley  to  make  further  contributions  to  the  cost  of 
controlling  the  Mississippi  "'^iver,   according  to  the  press  to-day. 


T^AilS-ATLANTIC  A  London  dispatch  to-day  states  that  television  between 

TELEVISION         London  and  New  York  has  been  definitely  established  as  a  result 

of  secret  expe-^iments,  acccrdin^.^  to  L.G.  Hutchinson,  managing 
director  of  the  Baird  Television  Development  Company,     For  six 
weeks  the  Baird  Company  haa  been  malcing  resea"^ch  work  from  London  offices  and  -re- 
cently established  contact  Tith  New  York  on  several  occasions.    He  stated  that  it 
has  been  possible  to  see  the  faces  and  hands  of  human  beings  and  although  the 
featu-^es  were  indistinct  that  v/as  a  detail  which  would  doubtless  be  overcome  at 
no  distant  future.    Mr.  Hutchinson  stated  that  he  was  going  to  the  United  States 
to  conduct  official  experiments  in  trans^Atlantic  vision  and  explo'^e  the  prospects 
of  developing  results  on  a  commercial  basis. 
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Btirley  Tobacco  An  edito"^ial  in  The  Fa^^mer  ( St  .Paul)  for  Jan.  7  says;  "The 

Pool  famous  Bu-^ley  Tohacco  Growers'  Cooperative  Association  is  selling 

this  year's  crop  of  tohacco  unde-r  the  old  auction  system  which  was 
practiced  before  the  dT"ematic  for-mation  of  this  association  five  years 
ago.     This  decision  to  return  to  the  auction  system  was  taken  in  No- 
vember after  the  association  had  failed  to  secure  the  sign-up  of  75 
per  cent  of  the  crop  deemed  necessa"i^'y  for  the  future  operation  of  the 
pool.    After  five  yeai^s  of  undeniable  success  in  the  cooperative  mar- 
keting of  the  Burley  crop,  this  magnificent  coope^-ative  structure  is 
threatened  with  abandonment  unless  the  organization  can  be  saved  for 
the  handling  of  next  yea'f^'s  crop...«We  hope  that  the  Burley  Tobacco 
Growers'  Coope-fative  Association  can  be  saved  from  disruption,  but 
the  experience  of  similar  organizations  that  have  thrown  up  the  sponge 
tempo-f-arily  would  indicate  that  these  growers  must  go  through  mo^-e 
yea^^s  of  ma'^keting  tribulation  before  they  learn  the  lesson  of  coopera- 
tive spirit  and  loyalty.    Organizations  of  this  type  ?/ill  always  face 
the  danger  of  disruption  so  long  as  the  loyal  members  have  to  carry 
I  the  load  of  the  non-ijiember ,     The  Burley  growers  sought  to  control  a 

!  sufficient  pei^centage  of  the  crop  so  that  they  could  handle  the  sit- 

uation.    Sluggish  demand  of  the  past  two  years,  over-bidding  offered 
to  non-members,   opposition  to  the  coope^^ative  movement  itself,  the 
I  poison  that  spreads  through  all  such  organizations — these  and  other 

causes  prevented  the  sign-up  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  the 
pool , . . . " 

^  Business  Edward  A.  Filene,  in  an  address  before  the  Brooklyn  Chamber 

^Leadership  of  Commerce,  Jan.  10,   said;  '^In  the  future,  most  of  the  profits  will 
be  made  by  those  business  m.en  who  substitute  facts  for  opinions  as  a 
basis  for  their  policies  and  their  decisions.  '  'Profitless  prospe'^ity^- 
■  a  phrase  often  used  to  describe  the  condition  of  American  business 
during  the  past  few  years — is  not  strictly  accurate.    There  have  been 
plenty  of  profits,  but  the  large  pT'ofits  have  been  made  by  the  few. 
Forty  per  cent  of  all  m.anuf actu-^ing  concerns  have  lost  money  or  barely 
broken  even.    Most  of  the  other's  have  made  but  little.    In  1925,  the 
last  year  for  which  complete  figures  are  available,  one-fifth  of  one 
per  cent  of  our  co-^po^ations  made  52  per  cent  of  the  total  profit.  For 
each  dollar  made  by  these  large  and  successful  companies,  some  less 
well  managed  concern  lost  22  cents*    Even  more  striking  is  the  fact 
that  95  manufacturing  corporations' — only  one-fiftieth,  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  whole — made  45.5  per  cent  of  all  the  profits  in  their  particu- 
lar branches  of  industry.      More  recent  figures,  while  incomplete, 
indicate  that  the  lion' s  share  of  the  profits  is  still  going  to  the 
large  scientifically  organized  businesses.'^ 

Cooperative  An  editorial  in  The  Progressive  Farmer  for  Jan.  14  says; 

Marketing    "Lack  of  information  by  farmers  as  to  the  great  value  of  cooperative 
in  Schools  marketing  of  farm  products  is  undoubtedly  one  reason  why  so  small  a 
per  cent  of  our  farmers  have  taken  up  this  method  of  marketing  their 
crops.  E.G.Bu-rris,   secretary  of  the  Jasper,  Texas,  Chamber  of 

Commerce,  feels  that  about  the  best  solution  of  this  problem  is  to 
begin  with  the  child  while  he  is  in  school  and  teach  him  the  basic 
principles  of  cooperative  marketing,  teaching  him  the  power  of  co- 
operation and  emphasizing  the  fact  that,  unless  he  does  cooperate 
with  his  fellow  farmers,  he  is  v/orking  under  an  immense  handicap.  Of 
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course,   the  technique  of  coope'^ative  marketing  can  not  be  taught  in 

j  public  schools,  but  vie  agree  with  Mr,  Bur-ris,   that  the  fundamental 

principles  of  cooperation  should  be  impressed  upon  our  farm  boys  and 
gi-rls  throughout  the  school  period,..." 

1  Grain  Board  Grain  exib^-.Tige-^  ^i.t^e 'bftttST^'-e^utpp^d.      s«pr«*-^riculture  and 

i  "Oeports        commerce  than  ever  before  in  history,   Samuel  P.  Arnot,  newly  elected 
president  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  declared  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  association  at  Chicago  Jan.  16.     '^American  grain  ma"^kets 
are  fundamentally  sound,"  he  said,     "They  are  more  efficient  and  func- 
tion with  greater  economy  than  at  any  time •    They  have  passed  through 
an  evolutionary  period,  a  stormy  period  inwhich  machinery  has  been 
overhauled  to  meet  new  and  ever-changing  conditions.    John  A.  Bunnell, 
retiring  president,  in  his  annual  repo^-t  traced  the  course  of  State 
legislation  intended  to  effect  a  modern  warehousing  system,  declaring 
that  the  exchange,^  in  compliance  with  the  new  law,  had  fo"^med  the  re- 
quired corporation  months  ago  but  that  the  Illinois  commerce  commis- 
sion had  for  some  reason  failed  to  issue  the  license.     "Favorable  ac- 
tion, however,   is  looked  for  at  an  early  date,"  he  said,   "and  it  is 
I  ,  confidently  expected  that  the  operation  of  the  new  law  will  put  an  end 

to  complaint s_ of  long  standing,"    Friendly  relations  with  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  administration  of  the  G-^ain  Futures 
Act  were  referred  to  in  the  repeat,  which  likewise  praised  the  work  of 
the  business  conduct  committee  of  the  exchange  in  supervising  the  con- 
j  duct  of  all  members  with  a  view  to  affording  the  association  and  the 

I'  public  full  protection  at  all  times.     (Chic,  Jour,  of  Commerce,  Jan.  17) 

Hog  Prices  An  edito^^ial  in  Wallaces'  Farmer  for  Jan,  6  says:  "We  have 

been  expecting  hog  prices  at  Chicago  to  rise  to  $10  a  hundred  in 
March  and  early  April,  and  to  continue  almost  as  high  throughout  the, 
summer.     The  G-overnment  pig  survey,  which  was  announced  last  week,  in- 
dicates that  it  is  doubtful  if  hog  prices  will  go  quite  this  high,*,- 
We  had  thought  that  there  were  no  more  or  perhaps  slightly  fewer  small 
pigs  in  the  country  this  year  than  a  year  ago,  and  on  that  account  had 
expected  a  fairly  strong  hog  price  situation  to  develop  during  Feb- 
ruary, March  and  April,      We  still  think  that  prices  will  advance  at 
that  time,  but  it  is  now  very  doubtful  as  to  whether  they  will  go 
quite  as  high  as  $10  a  hiindred.     If  the  Government  pig  survey  is  cor- 
rect, we  are  anticipating  that  $9.30  at  Chicago  will  be  about  an  aver- 
age price  for  the  spring  and  summer  months .There  is  a  chance  that 
hog  prices  will  begin  to  climb  out  of  the  slough  of  depression  some- 
time in  1929," 

Land  Fertility  An  edito^'ial  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer  for  Jan.  7  says:  "It  is 

in  Corn       the  opinion  of  Clarke  E.  Mickey  of  the  Engineering  Department  of  the 
^elt  University  of  Nebraska,  as  expressed  in  a  mieeting  of  engineers  from 

States  along  the  Missouri  ''^^.iver,  that  'unless  storage  reservoirs  are 
built  to  provide  water  for  the  semi-arid  districts  of  this  section  of 
the  country  and  cheap  water  transportation  is  forthcoming,  farmers 
simply  will  have  to  turn  their  energies  in  some  other  direction. 
Pf'of .  Mickey  makes  the  ala'^ming  conclusion  that  the  Corn  Belt  will  be 
I  impo-^ting  foodstuffs  instead  of  shipping  them  out  within  the  next  fif- 

teen years  unless  an  adequate  water  supply  is  insured  to  retain  the_ 
'  necessa-^y  soil  fertility  in  lands  that  a'^e  now  under  cultivation.  This 

opinion  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  vegetable  matter  necessary  in  crop 
production  does  not  become  available  under  semi-a'^id  conditions. 
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Consequently,  continued  cropping  malces  the  land  less  and  less  pro- 
ductive until  the  point  of  non'-p-^of itahle  returns  is  reached. 

T  B  Work  in  An  edito'f'ial  in  The  Michigan  Fa'^mer  for  Jan.  14  _say.s:  "The 

Michigan     people  of  Michigan  arp  fpr  cleaning-up  "bovine  tuberculosis.  The 

State  administration  was  convinced  of  this  after  the  Governor  issued 
an  order  stopping  further  testing  on  account  of  a  shortage  of  funds. 
Protests  to  this  order  came  from  producers,  dist"^ibutors,  and  con- 
sumers, and  led  to  its  being  rescinded.    Not  only  is  Detroit  refusing 
to  accept  milk  from  herds  that  have  not  been  tested  for  tuberculosis, 
but  the  Commissioner  of  Health  of  Chicago  advised  that  milk  from  Mich-^ 
igan  would  be  shut  off_  if  the  work  on  tuberculosis  eradication  ceased. 
This  would  affect  approximately  2,000  milk  producers  in  southwestern 
Michigan.    Besides,  farmers  in  all  pa'^ts  of  the  State  who  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  p'^oduce  surplus  cows  a'^'e  strong  for  continuing  the  testing 
work.    The  opportunity  to  secure  advantageous  prices  for  good  grade 
and  purebred  cows  from  outside  buyers  has  been  a  boon  to  Michigan 
farmers.     Clean  herds  have  made  this  possible " 

Wool  Situation  The  Commercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  for  Jan.  14  says:  "The  demand 

for  wool  continues  steadily  and  prices  are  slowly  but  surely  hardening 
for  all  descriptions,  both  here  and  abroad.     Stocks  of  wool  in  Boston 
dealers »  possession  Jan.  5,  including  tops  and  noils,  estimated  at 
55,000,000  pounds,  were  somev/hat  larger  than  expected,  but  not  material- 
ly so.    Last  year,  when  there  were  much  larger  stocks  at  county  points, 
there  were  81,000,000  pounds  in  Boston,    Foreign  primary  markets  have 
shown  a  slight  rising  tendency  this  week  and  an  advance  of  fully  5  per 
cent  is  predicted  for  all  descriptions  at  London  on  Tuesday.    The  con- 
t-^acting  movement_   in  the  West  has  slowed  dovm,  but  some  wool  is  being 
taken  here  and  there  at  substantially  last  week^s  prices.    The  demand 
for  goods  is  reported  as  rather  slow,  but  the  outlook  is  considered 
healthy. 


.  .  .  Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  An  edito-^ial  in  Modern  Farming  for  Jan.  15  says:  "In  this 

issue  appears  an  article  by    ^     Ch'f^is  L.  Christensen,  in  charge  of  co- 
operative marketing,  United  States  Department  of  ^ricultuT^e.  Mr. 
Christensen  not  only  knows  farmer  coope"^atives  because  of  his  position 
and  connections,  but  he  has  built  upon  this  adequate  background  a 
structu"^e  of  information  through  personal  investigation  and  close  study. 
.♦.What  Mr.  Christensen  points  out  in  his  article  relative  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  quality  production  and  standardization,  business  methods 
and  constructive  aims,  rings  true  in  every  thinking  mind.    The  individ- 
ual, the  o-^ganization^  which  attempts  to  get  and  not  to  give,  can  have 
only  short  industrial  life  in  a  world  where  competition  sweeps  out  the 
unfit  mercilessly.    Nobody  wants  to  help  the  fa'^mer  because  he  is 
downtrodden,  becasue  he  needs  help,  because  he  has  organized  to  secu^-e 
help.    But  many  persons  do  want  better  and  more  uniform  farm  products. 
When  the  farmer  through  his  cooperatives  supplies  this  demand,  he 
gets  gratifying  results.    He  must  learn  that  cooperative  marketing  is 
not  a  cause  to  be  fought  for,  but  a  growth  to  be  achieved  by  himself.... 
We  since-^ely  hope  that  more  of  our  cooperatives  will  get  the  vital 
truth  reflected  in  Mr.  Chris tensen' s  article;  when  the  majority  of  them 
do,  farmer  cooperatives  will  cease  to  be  a  movement  and  will  have  be- 
come a  service.    Not  until  then  will  they  have  achieved  their  highest 
and  most  essential  function.^ 
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Section  4 

MARKET  ROTATIONS 

Farm  Products  Jan,  18.    Chicago  livestock  prices  quoted:    Vealers,  good 

and  choice,  $12  to  $14,75;  steers,  good  and  choice,  $10  to  $12,25; 
heavy  hogs,  mediuia,  good  and  choice,  $8  to  $8.35;  light  weights, 
medium  to  choice,  $7.10  to  $8.25;  lambs,  good  and  choice,  $12.75  to 
$13*60, 

Grain  prices;  No.l  dark  no'^thern  spring  wheat  Minneapolis 
$1.57i  to  $1.64^.  No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.41.  No. 2  hard  winter 
Kansas  City  $1.38  to  $1.43i.  No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  87f(2^; 
Minneapolis  SOi  to  82^^;  Kansas  City  78j  to  80i^ .  No .3  yellow  corn 
Chicago  90^;  Minneapolis  84i  to  87|<2^;  Kansas  City  8li  to  83i<^;  No. 3 
white  oats  Chicago  54f  to  blh<p\  Minneapolis  b\_blQ  to  53  s/s^; 
Kansas  City  54  to  bS(i; , 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  ranged  $2'-$2.25  per 
100  pounds  in  the  East;  mostly  $1.55-$1.65  f.o.h.  Presque  Isle.  Wis- 
consin sacked  "Pound  Itiites  $1.45-$1.60  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 
$1.20-$1.30  f.o.b.  Waupaca.    Florida  pointed  type  cabbage  closed  at 
$2~$2.25  per  I2  bushel  hamper  in  eastern  ma-^kets.    New  York  Danish 
type  ranged  $S-$16  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  mostly  $7-$7.50 
f.o.b.  Tlochester.    New  York  and  Midwestern  sacked  yellov/  onions 
$2.25-$2.65  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers.    New  York  Baldwin 
apples  $5.50-$5.50  per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  "Rhode  Island  Green- 
ings $8.50-$9  and  Eastern  Yorks  $6.25-$6.75  in  New  York  City.  Mich- 
igan Baldwins  $7-$8  per  barrel  in  Chicago,  and  Jonathans  $8-'$9. 

January  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
advanced  13  points,  closing  at  18.73^,  and  on  the  New  0"^leans  Cotton 
Exchange  they  advanced  20  points  to  18.56^.    On  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  January  future  contracts  advanced  18  points  to  18.48(^.  The 
average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets  ad- 
vanced 11  points  to  18.55^  per  lb.    On  the  same  day  last  season  the 
price  stood  at  12.95(^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were;  Flats,  28^^.    Held  Cheese;  Plats,  29  to  29i^;  Single  Daisies, 
29^;  Young  Americas,  29  to  29 "l^ . 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  91  score,  47^;  90  score,  46^.     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of 

Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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k COLLECTIVE  BUYING  The  American  consiorner  of  tires  has  lost  millions  of 

fuPGED  dolla"^s  annually  as  a  result  of  the  British  rubber  monopoly, 

Secreta'^y  Hoover  yesterday  told  the  House  judiciary  committee, 
in  indo'^sing  a  hill  to  permit  the  formation  of  i\merican  trade 
associations  to  make  collective  purchases  of  raw  materials  controlled  by  for- 
eign nations.    Mr.  Hoover  appea"^ed  befo"^e  the  committee  in  connection  with  the 
bill  int^'oduccd  by  ^Representative  Newton  of  Minnesota,  which  amends  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  export  trading  act,  and  is  designed  especially  to  permit  collective 
purchasing  by  American  combines  of  rubber,  potash  and  sisal,  which  are  under 
monopoly  control  by  foreign  countries.     Secretary  of  Agriculture  Jardine  in  a 
letter  to  the  committee  added  his  support,  declaring  that  the  foreign  monopo- 
l*  lies, constituted  a  constantly  growing  menace,  especially  in  the  three  products 
in  question.  (A.. P.  Jan,  20.) 


MELLON  ON  ^ESEPVE  Decla'^ing  that  the  Federal  "Reserve  system  is  playing  an 

SYSTEM  im.portant  role  in  the  plans  for  wo'^ld  financial  stabilization, 

SecretaT*y  Mellon  gave  a  wa'^ning  at  Charlotte,  N.C.,Jan.  19,  that 
the  system  should  not  be  endangered  "by  loading  it  down  with 
extraneous  o^  impossible  tasks."     "'/v'hat  the  Federal  "Reserve  system  has  been  able 
to  do  for  this  country/-,"  the  Treasury  head  said  in  an  address  befo"^e  the  Cha"^lott«.. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  celebrating  the  establishment  of  a  b^-anch  there  of  thf) 
'Richmond  Federal  "Reserve  Banl-i,  "  it  is  no^^  doing  to  a  lesser  degree  for  the  wo"^ld 
at  large.     It  is  to-day  one  of  the  important  factors  in  the  effort  which  is  being 
made  to  achieve  world  stabilization. ... "(A. P .Jan, 20) 


MEXICAN-BELGIAN  Telephone  communication  between^  the  United  States  and 

^ADIO  PHONE       Belgium  yesterda;^'-  became  a  reality.     Across  the  3,000-mile  ocean 
SERVICE  stretch  between  New  Yo-^^k  and  Scotland  by  radio  the  voice  of 

Secretary  of  State  Frank  Kellogg,  from  his  office  in  the  State 
Department,  was  carried  to  Hugh  Gibson,  the  American  i\mbassador  at 
Brussels.    A  few  moments  later  Prince  Albert  de  Ligne,  Belgian  Ambassador  to  this 
country,  at  the  em.bassy,  conversed  over  the  telephone  with  M.Lyppens,  minister  of 
railways,  posts  and  telegraphs  of  Belgium.     The  conversation  was  pronounced  "as 
clea*^  as  a  call  to  New  York."     Tlrie  communication  with  Belgium  m^arked  the  inaugura- 
tion of  service  with  five  foreign  nations  by  telephone.  (Press,  Jan.  20.) 


HELIUM  GAS  ^EPO^TSD  A  Fra»kf ort-on-the-Main,  Germany,  dispatch  to-day  reports 

IN  EIPOPE  that  noninf lammable  helium  gas  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  at 

a  depth  of  2,000  feet  at  the  town  oi  "Puesselsheim.    It  is  said  to 
be  the  first  of  this  noninf lammable  gas  found  in  Europe,  and  the 
Well  will  be  wc^ked  for  the  use  of  airships. 
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Advertising  N.L.Willet  of  Beaufort,   S.C.,  in  a  letter  to  Manufacturers 

Ag"^iculture    T^eco^d  for  Jan.  19,   s?ys:  "♦...Think  of  the  Eunazing  array ^  the  al- 
most countless  number  and  the  enormous  cost  of  advertisements  in 
modern  journals — and  f^emember  he"^e  that  a  farme-r^'?.  hand  penned  not 
a  single  one  of  them.     Our  Goverrjnent  on  its  part  is  continuously 
discovering  new  agricultural  processes  and  facts  and  is  bringing  in 
numbers  of  valuable  new  economic  plants  fo"^  the  farmer;  but,  because 
there  is  not  adequate  publicity,  much  of  this  progressive  work  does 
not  reach  all  the  farmers.    We  are  well-nigh  distracted  to-day  in_ 
trying  to  find  means  for  helpin^e;  agriculture.    No  two  persons  seem  in 
agreement.     The  result  will  be  zero.    V^hy  not,  then,  let  the  Govern- 
ment do  a  little  national  advertising?    7/hy  not  advertise^    the  use 
in  the  No'*"th  of  rice  and  cornmeal  and  the  yellow  yam  sweet  potato?^ 
Why  not  advertise  the  greater  use  of  vegetables  and  of  'greens^?..  • 
For  instance,  consider  the  southern  yellow  yam.    A  Seaufort  trucker 
to-da^^  has  4,000  bushels — 300  bushels  per  acre — but  he  can't  find  a 
market... On  this  coast  here,  as  another  example,  is  an  infinity  of 
cassina.     It^s  a  beautiful  e\'eTgreen  bush,  with  Christmas  berries  on 
it,  and  it  has  an  abundance  of  leaves  which  the  Indians  used  as  a 
tea  and  is  the  tea  yerba  mate  in  which  South  America  luxuriates, 
prof,  George  F.  Mitchell  of  the  chemistry  bp.raau       at  Tfeshington 
worked  out  here  several  years  ago  a  process  of  preparing  these  leayes 
as  a  tea  for  the  table  and  as  a  syrup  for  the  soda  fount,  but  there 
was  no  subsequent  publicity ... .Why  does  South  America  prefer  it  to 
Chinese  tea?    But  who  ever  heard  of  cassina  as  a  drii^k  in  the  United 
States?    My  argument,  therefore,  is  that  the  Government,  in  its  per- 
plexity as  to  agricultural  help,  should  consider  some  plan  of  nation- 
al advertising  for  the  p-^oducts  of  the  farmer's  fields^  for  he  cer- 
tainly can  not  do  it  himself." 

British  Agri-  Country  Life  (London)  for  Jan,  7  say  si  "It  is,  perhaps,  some- 

culture       what  singular  that  all  three  political  parties  in  this  country  ^ay 
tribute  to  the  value  of  agricultural  education  and  research  as  a 
foundation  for  a  successful  ag^'iculture .     It  is  very  doubtful  if  this 
same  viewpoint  has  always  been  associated  with  the  agricultural  com- 
munity; but,  fortunately,  there  are  signs  that  the  spadework  accom- 
plished by  the  pioneers  of  agricultural  education  is  at  last  produc- 
ing results.     Already  it  is  possible  to  discern  a  new  outlook  in  the 
rising  generation,  who  are  anxioUvS  to  p^'ofit  by  any  information  and 
methods  which  will  prove  of  service  to  them;  and  the  credit  for  much 
of  this  must  be  placed  to  the  system  of  agricultural  education  which 
exists* .Food  production  in  this  country  is  inadeq'oate  for  the  needs 
of  the  population,  and,  therefore,  large  imports  from  other  countries 
a"^e  a  necessit^r.     These  count-^ies,  for  many  years  past,  have  been 
serious  rivals  of  the  home  producers,  mainly  because_  they  have  placed 
their  business,  both  as  producers  and  salesmen,  on  a  scientific  basis. 
. » . . So  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned  in  this  country,   there  is  much 
to  be  desired  in  the  sphere  of  marketing;  but  it  is  still  true  that 
the  man  who  can  produce  most  cheaply  is  the  one  who  scores.... In  turn, 
this  has  tempted  many  to  regard  'safeguarding^  against  imported  pro- 
duce as  the  best  means  of  fighting  competition  from  abroad.  This 
avenue  of  protection  has,  however,  been  closed  by  the  electorate  of 
the  country,  and  there  a'^e  two  things  which  present  theirfs  elves  for 
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serious  consideration  in  consequence.     The  first  is  that  modern 
methods  and  knowledge  should  be  as  videly  disseminated  as  possible. 
The  second  is  that  the  selling  side  should  be  tackled  in  the  light  of 
expe"^ience  fu"^nished  by  othe"''  industries.     It  is  necessary  to  "^egard 
the  second  as  the  co'^olla'^y  oi  tlie  fi^-st,   fo"^  the-^e  is  little  "ou-^iDose 
in  applying  the  fruits  of  research,  and  so  developing  and  cheapening_ 
production,  unless  at  the  same  time  we  impose  some  control  on  m.a^ket- _ 
ing,     Tlic^e  is  a  strong  p"^obability  that  one  of  the  influences  of  agri- 
cultural education  v^^ill  be  to  focus  attention  on  these  economic  factors. 
This  education  must  needs  become  more  practical  and,   if  possible,  more 
intensive.    This  does  not  necessa'^ily  mean  a  limitation  of  bookr'ork 
and  reading;  but  it  is  essential  that  close-^  attention  must  be  given 
to  organization  and  economic  methods  of  pT^oduction  and  distribution. 
In  other  wo'^ds,   the  a-gricul turist  and  the  economist  must  be  co~ 
worke'^s . ..." 

Declining  "Some  "Reasons  for  Eeclinging  Prices"  is  the  title  of  an  arti- 

Price  Causes      cle  in  Corime'^ce  Monthly  (Ner/  York)  fo"^  Janua"^y.    This  says:  "A 
major  price  decline  accompanying  a  period  of  remarkable  fundamental 
p'^osperity  has  been  the  world's  experience  of  the  past  two  years.  So 
closely  associated  have  been  prosperity  and  "Rising  prices  for  a  q^aarter 
of  a  century  that  this  new  trend  is  a  paradox  to  the  present  genera- 
tion.   Explanations  are  commonly  sought  in  the  field  of  gold  and  cred- 
it.    Yet  beneath  the  maze  of  technical  factors  from  7/hich  the  general 
p-^ice  equation  is  evolved  stands  one  elemental  but  overlooked  fact. 
Since  1925  production  and  capacity  to  produce  have  been  substantially 
expanded.     So  far  as  commodity  markers  are  concerned  the  T^ole  of  credit 
has  been  one  of  financing,  without  difficulty,  a  physical  output 
which  was  decidedly  on  the  upgrade ....  So  fa"^  as  foodstuff  p-^oduction 
and  prices  arc  concerned  the  pictu^'e  is  somewhat  mixed.    With  world 
wheat  crops  larger,   the  price  basis  abroad  tends  to  be  some~/hat  lo7/er 
than  in  1925.     World  corn  crops,   in  v/hich  the  United  States  plays  the 
dom.inant  -^ole,  have  been  sm^aller  and^   in  the  United  States  at  least, 
prices  a'^e  a  iitlle  higher,  but  in  view  of  the  heavy  marketing  of  hogs, 
po"^k  products  miay  be  bought,   temporarily  at  least,  much  cheapen"  than 
two  years  ago.    Both  beef  and  hide  prices,  however,  are  high,... If  ad- 
ditional facts  were  necessary  to  emphasize  the  part,  possibly  the 
dominant  pa'^t ,  which  physical  productivity  has  played  in  detemining 
the  price  movem.ent  since  1925,  numerous  examples  chosen  from  miscel- 
laneous fields  might  be  offered.     As  illustrative  as  any  are  the  cases 
of  rubber  and  coffee,  both  the  subject  of  organized  effo-^t  to  sustain 
ma^^ket  Quotations »    Even  with  the  extension  of  expo^^t  restriction 
following  the  large  m.arketing  of  1926,   the  quantity  of  -rubber  for  sale 
in  the  wo-^ld^s  market  in    1927  was  about  one-eighth  g-^eater  than  in 
1925  and  5  times  p-^ewar  totals;  while  the  control  scheme  for  coffee 
has  had  to  ope"rate  in  recent  m.onths  unde-^  the  burden  of  a  world  crop 
a  thi-^d  again  as  large  as  that  of  1925,  which  itself  was  a  good  crop 
year, ...It  is  not  intended  he-^e  to  miinimize  the  role  which  supplies 
and  movements  of  gold  and  conditions  of  credit  play  in  affecting  the 
flow  of  prices.    But  no  adequate-  simmary  of  events  can  pass  over  the 
vital  part  played  by  enhanced  production  of  real  wealth  which  has  been 
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London  Wool  A  London  dispatch  Jan.  18  stales  that  the  first  se"^ies  of 

Prices        wool  sales  opened  Jan,  17  when  8,439  "bales  were  offered,  about  7,500 

of  which  were  sold.    America  took  a  quantity  of  gteasy  crossbreds. 

Compared  with  the  close  of  the  previous  auctions,  p-^ices  generally 

were  par  to  5  per  cent  higher . 

Master  Farmers  The  Nebraska  Farmer  for*  Jan.  14  summarizes  some  of  the 

achievements  of  the  1927  group  of  Master  Farmie-^s  of  Nebraska  as 
f  ollows; .Brief  ly  told,  these  ten  farme^-s  average  fifty-four  years 
old*    They  began  farming  an  average  of  a  little  more  than  thirty  years 
ago  with  a  representative  capital  of  less  than  $2,000.    Now  their  net 
capital  averages  $77,000  and  'ti.jy  own  and  operate  over  11^000  acres  of 
land,   the  most  of  which  is  well  improved.     Thei"^  good  judgmient  and 
foresight  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  they  bought  very  little  land 
when  p-^ices  we-^e  highest.     They  observe  the  type  of  diversified  farmi- 
ing  that  is  common  to  successful  agriculture  in  this  region.  Their 
fields  are  maintained  in  a  high  state  of  productivity  through  the  use 
of  leguminous  crops.     Aside  fromi  native  pasture,   these  farm.e^s  average 
12  per  cent  of  their  acreage  in  a  alfalfa  and  clover.    Much  of  their 
grain  and  hay  is  marketed  th-^ough  livestock.     Their  average  gross  in- 
come during  1926,   one  of  Nebraska's  poorest  crop  years,  was  $15,000. 
On  this  basis,  v/hat  might  it  be  in  a  good  year  like  1927?  Entirely 
aside  from  their  ability  as  husbandmen  of  their  fields  and  flocks, 
these  farmiers  are  active  in  home  and  community  affairs.     Eight  of 
them  have  f  amilie  s~-f  orty-f  ive  children  in  all.     T7;enty-eight  of  these 
graduated  from  high  school,     T^/enty-^one  had  attended  or  are  in  college, 
and  seven  are  college  graduates.     Th-. oe  children  a'^e  being  reared  in 
modern  homes  with  the  best  of  literature  and  social  advantages  about 
them,  and  the  Master  Earmer's  wife  is  provided  with  modern  conveniences. 
Nine  of  these  homes  have  running  water  and  electric  lights,  furnaces 
and  power  washing  machines.     Each  of  these  Master  Farmers  has  served 
in  fromi  one  to  five  public  capacitien  such  as  member  of  school  board, 
board  of  directors  of  fa'^micrs^  elevator  company,  church  board,  Sunday 
school  superintendent,  board  of  county  farm  bureau  or  county  fair 
board. ..." 

Wool  in  Fabrics         A  Syracuse,  N^Y.,  dispatch  Jan.  13  says:   "Truth  in  the  amount 
of  fresh  wool  contained  in  fabrics  was  demanded  Jan,   14  by  the  New  York 
State  Sheep  Growers  Cooperative  Association  at  its  annual  mieeting  at 
Syracuse^ at  which  verbal  protests  against  falsifying  or  concealing  the 
quality  of  wool  products  were  voiced  by  speakers.     Such  practices  result 
in  jnijtLsticeswtO  the  sheep  raisers  and  the  buying  public,  the  speakers 
declared.  " 

Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  to-day's  Washington  Post  says;   "Dr.  C.F.Marvin, 

Chief  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,   strikes  back  hard.     For  many 
months  he  has  been  constantly  harassed  and  heckled  by  individuals  who 
claim  to  be  'long-range'  weather  prophets.    There  is  a  conspiracy  afoot, 
according  to  these  soothsayer s, to  hinder  progress  in  the  science  and 
art  of  long-range  f  o^ecasting . .  .  .  The  accusations  are  untrue,  decla^'es 
Profeesor  Marvin.     Furthermore  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  will 
'employ  long-range  weather  forecasting  just  as  soon  as  it  can  be  put  on 
a  scientific  basis  rather  than  upon  a  foundation  of  mere  guesswork,' 
Throughout  the  past  hundred  years,  he  says,   there  has  seldom  been  a 
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time  when  one  or  more  long-range  forecasters  ha^e  not  sought  to 
interest  the  public  in  their  sensational  claims.    They  have  flourished 
for  a  time,  only  to  pass  into  obscurity Following  Professor  Marvin^ s 
recent  statement  on  this  subject, the  edito"^ial  saj's;  "^It  will  not  be 
easy  for  amateur  long-range  guessers  to  answer  P^^ofessor  Marvin^  s 
statement.    Ke  m^akes  a  convincing  argument,  and  supports  it  with  im- 
pressive facts  and  figures." 

Section  4 
MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products      _    Jan.  IS:     Livestock  p-^ices  quoted  at  Chicago;     Steeds,  good 
and  choice,  $14.50  to  $18.50;  cows,  good  and  choice,  $8.75  to  $11.50; 
heifers,  good  and  choice,  $11.50  to  $13.50;  vealers,  good  and  choice, 
$15  to  $15.50;  heavy  weight  hogs,  good  and  choice,  $6.10  to  $8.45; 
lights,  medium  to  choice,  $7»25  to  $8.35;   lambs,  good  and  choice, 
$13  to  $13.85. 

G-rain  prices  quoted.'     No.l  dark  northern  spring  Minneapolis 
$1.57ir  to  $1.64^.    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.42;  Kansas  City  $1.44  to 
$1,48;  No. 2  hard  winto^  Kansas  City  $1.39  to  $1.44.    No, 3  mdxed  corn 
Chicago  89(^;  Minneapolis  81  to  83(^;  Kansas  City  79^  to  82^;  No. 3 
yellow  corn  Chicago  92(f:\  Minneapolis  86  to  87^;  Kansas  City  82  to  84^. 
N0r3  white  oats  Chicago  55  to  57^;  Minneapolis  51  5/8^  to  53  5/8^; 
Kansas  City  544  to  56(^  . 

Maine  sacked  C-re en  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $l,95-$2.35  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1.55-$1,65  f.o*b.  Presque  Isle.  Wis- 
consin sacked  "^ound  '.'Wiites  $1.45-$1.55  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1»25- 
$1.30  f.o,b.     Waupaca.     Plo"^ida  new  Bliss  Triumphs  $2-»50  per  bushel 
hamper  in  New  York  City.    Florida  pointed  type  cabbage  closed  mostly 
around  $2-$2,25  per  I'I'-bushel  hamper  in  the  East.    New  York  Danish 
type  ranged  $10-$15  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  marKets;  $7-$8  f.o#b* 
"^ocheste*".     Texas  round  type  $2*75  per  barrel  crate  in  Chicago.  New 
York  and  midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  sold  m.ostly  at  $2.15-$2.65 
per  100  pounds  in  consuming  cente^^s,   low  as  $1.75  in  Pittsburgh.  New 
York  Baldwin  apples  $6-$7  per  bar-^el  in  city  markets;  cold  storage 
stock  $6.25-$6.55  f.o.b.  ''Rochester,    Michigan  Baldwins  $7-$8  in 
Chicago;  Jonathans  $8-$9. 

Janua'^y  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  ad-^ 
vanced  8  points  to  18.31!^,   and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they 
were  up  16  points,  closing  at  18,52(^.     On  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
January  futures  advanced  14  points  to  18,62^,     The  average  price  of 
Middling  spot  cotton  in  8  (holiday  in  2  markets)  designated  markets 
declined  2  points  to  18.53(^  per  lb.     On  the  same  day  in  1927  the  p"^ice 
stood  at  12,98^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were;  Elats,   27(2*.     Held  Cheese  pricesj  Elats,  29  to  29-|^;  Single 
Daisies,  29^;  Young  Americas,  29  to  29 J^. 

Wholesale  p^'iccs  of  fresh  creamer;^  butter  at  Ne?/  York  were: 
92  sco-re,  47(?^;  91  score,  462(2^;   90  sco^e,  452(^ .  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of 
Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  Agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approy«i  or  disapproval,  for  viev/s  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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FASl^I  TARIFF  The  press  to-day  reports:     ''In  the  face  of  opposition  on 

BILL  the  part  of  the  Republican  party  leaders  to  revision  of  the 

tariff  at  this  time,  Representative  Dickinson  of  Iowa  yesterday 
pror^osed  an  increase  in  the  import  rates  on  more  than  a  dozen 
farm  commodities  and  the  transfer  of  a  number  of  others  from  the  free  to  the 
protected  list,    He  introduced  a  bill  to  that  end  and  it  was  referred  to  the 

ways  and  means  comi-nittee  which  must  pass  on  tariff  legislation   Among  the 

products  to  which  the  Dickinson  bill  would  afford  greater  tariff  protection  are 
coconut  oil,  cattle,  cattle  hides,  swine,  extracts  of  meat,  fresh,  prepared  or 
preserved;  corn  or  maize,  including  cracked  corn;  oil-bearing  seeds  and  nuts, 
and  oils,  expressed  or  extracted  " 

 <  

VERMONT         '  Federal  flood  relief  for  Vermont  to  the  extent  of  $2,654,- 

FLOOD  AID  OOQ.  was  sought  in  a  bill  introduced  yesterday  by  Senators  Dale 

and  Greene  of  that  State,  according  to  the  Dress  to-day.  The 
appropriation  was  sought  for  roads  and  bridges  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed by  the  flood. 


RADIO  BOARD  The  press  to-day  reports:     "The  public  service  suffers, 

DIFFICULTIES      in  the  opinion  of  President  Coolidge,  when  legislation  undertakes 

to  limit  the  appointive  power  of  the  Executive.    This  was  made 
known  yesterday  at  the  Miite  House  where  it  was  said  the  Presi- 
dent is  experiencing  difficulty  in  finding  a  man  to  take  the  place  of  Rear 
Admiral  Bullard  on  the  Radio  Commission.     It  was  said  that  Mr.  Coolidge  is  hav- 
ing the  same  trouble  finding  a  suitable  member  of  this  board  that  he  always  has 
when  the  law  limits  the  range  of  his  choice  by  requiring  regional  selections..." 


McKELVIE  OIT  Sainuel  R.  McKelvie,  former  G-overnor  of  Nebraska  and 

FARM  RELIEF       editor  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  assured  a  group  of  a  hundred 

business  men  and  representatives  of  several  large  New  York  ad- 
vertising agencies  at  New  York,  Jan.  19,  that  there  was  an  ever- 
growing market  for  commercial  products  among  the  farmers  of  his  State.  The 
stores  in  small  centers,  which  are  patronized  by  farmers,  are  doing  a  thriving 
business,  he  said.     The  former  Governor  asserted  that  a  poll  he  conducted  last 
September  through  The  Nebraska  Farmer  showed  that  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  110,000  persons  reached  were  in  sympathy  with  any  organized  farm  relief. 
Mr.  McKelvie  said,  however,  that  he  believed  the  Federal  Government  should  ren- 
der some  financial  assistance  in  the  handling  of  surplus  crops,  which  was,  he 
said,  one  of  the  few  difficult  problems  the  farmers  faced.     The  speaker  said 
there  was  general  prosperity  due  to  greater  scientific  knowledge  in  all  branches 
of  agriculture  and  livestock  raising,  as  well  as  a  tendency  toward  a  cooDerative 
system  of  farms  and  mass  production.     (N.  Y.  Times,  Jan.  20) 
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Section  2 

Canadian  Wheat  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  Jan.  20  says; 

"Had  a  closer  relationship  existed  between  quantity  and  quality, 
Gana.da  would  this  season  "be  "boasting  of  the  finest  wheat  crop  ever 
raised  on  her  fertile  prairies.    This  is  the  conclusion  reached  by 
the  Free  Press  of  Winnipeg.     The  quantity  is  there,  but  it  is  large- 
ly offset  by  a  lower  quaJity.    This,  before  the  end  of  the. season, 
should  have  some  effect  on  the  markets  of  the  ?/prld.    The 'Canadian 
wheat  crop  was  officially  estimated  at  418,992,000  bushels.    This  com 
pares  with  452,260,000,  the  record  crop  of  1923.    A  review  of  the 
weather  situation  shows  why  the  quality  of  the  Canadian  wheat  is 

low  These  facts  should  have  an  effect  on  the  world  wheat  m.arket.. 

The  actual  disappearance  of  wheat  is  larger  than  a  year  ago.  The 
movement  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere  has  been  heavy,  yet  the  market 
has  absorbed  it  v/ithout  difficulty.    Total  world  exports  to  date,  of 
about  335,000,000  bushels,  compare  with  320,000,000  a  year  ago.  From 
these  facts,  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  former  estimates  of  world  im 
port  needs  will  later  be  revised  upward.    If  they  are,  the  lower  qua! 
ity  of  Canada's  wheat  will  be  an  important  market  factor." 

An  editorial  in  Hew  England  Homestead  for  Jan.  21  says:  "Faxm. 
ers  in  the  Nutmeg  State  are  taking  advantage  of  the  market  at  their 
very  door.    Changes  in  marketing  and  grading  methods,  according  to 
Commissioner  Philo  T.  Piatt,  are  bringing  home  groi-m  fruits  and  vege- 
tables to  the  attention  of  the  Connecticut  public,  often  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  shipped-in  products.     ^Native  apples  and  eggs,'  says  the 
commission,   'are  good  examples  of  products  that  are  beginning  to  dom- 
inate Connecticut  markets.     The  outlet  for  shipped-in  apples  is  de- 
creasing, although  large  amounts  are  still  shipped  in  from  other 
States.    Likewise  the  public  demands  the  best  in  eggs  and  accepts  no 
substitute  v;illingly,  for  the  three  Connecticut  grades.    Located  in 
the  center  of  a  triangle  with  approximately  8,000,000  people  cluster- 
ing at  the  three  points,  Connecticut  is  wonderfully  situated  to  care 
for  any  surplus  products  that  she  may  produce.    Oftentimes  sm-all 
groups  of  growers  combine  during  a  period  of  dull  markets  and  make 
up  a  truck  load  and  sometimes  several  troxck  loads  and  take  them  to 

either  Boston,  New  York  or  Providence  Standard  grades  and 

identification  brands  or  trade-marks  have  been  adopted  during  the 
past  yeai'  and  although  it  is  too  soon  to  give  concrete  results  it 
will  without  doubt  be  the  means  of  decreasing  shipments  into  the 
State  of  many  carloads  of  food  products  that  can  be  grown  and  packed 
to  better  advantage  on  Connecticut  farms.'" 

An  editorial  in  The  Farm  Journal  for  February  says:  "In 
considering  the  importance  of  cooperative  selling,  it  seems  to  us 
that  too  little  account  is  made,  even  by  cooperatives  themselves, 
of  the  improved  bargaining  power  of  the  Big  Co-op.    An  individual 
seller  of  a  farm  product,  or  a  small  cooperative  seller,  may  get 
polite  treatment  from  a  polite  buyer.    But  he  gets  nothing  but  courts 
sy.    He  has  no  voice  whatever  in  fixing  the  price  paid.    He  gets  the 
lowest  market  -gxice  for  the  grade,  less  adjustments  and  dockages, less 
whatever  further  pennies  a  dishonest  buyer  can  withhold  by  sharp 
practice  and  'the  tricks  of  the  trade.'    The  individual  has  no  bar- 
gaining power,  and  commands  no  respect.    How  different  the  situation 
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of  such  a  powerful  cooperative  as  the  selling  agency  of  the  three 
mm  Canadian  grain  pools.    This  organization  must  sell  its  grain  in  a 

competitive  market,  to  "be  sure.    It  has  no  monopoly,  and  can  not  die- 
tate  prices.    But  grain  "buyers  long  since  ceased  to  sneer  at  the 
^B,  Canadian  pool.     They  approach  this  co-op  with  respect,  and  its  viev/s 

^B  as  to  price  get  prayerful  consideration.     It  has  oarga.ining  power. 

^B;  About  18  months  ago  the  iJew  York  Produce  Exchange  started  dealing 

^B  in  v/heat  futures,  with  quite  a  flourish  of  trumpets-    In  a  year  trad- 

^B'  ing  had  petered  out  and  was  suhstantially  ahandoned.    Wayl  Because 

Hp  the  operations  of  'the  silent  but  efficient  Canadian  Grain  Pool^ 

made  it  ujiprofi table!    At  such  distances  does  the  organized  power 
of  farmers  make  itself  felt.    Hot  prima.rily  cheaper  selling,  more 
honest  grading,  cheaper  insurance  and  storage  (though  these  are  only 
a  few  of  the  minor  gains)  ,  but  equality  in  Bargadning,  an  equal  voice 
in  setting  the  price,  is  the  profitable  fruit  of  cooperative  selling 
on  a  large  scale. 

Danish  Agriculture      The  Countrjn-nan,  Oxford,  Sngland,  for  Jaxiuary  contains  an 

article  by  its  editor,  J.  W.  Robertson  Scott,  on  "A  Prime  Minister 
on  his  Farm."    This  says:     "There  were  half  a  dozen  things  that 
struck  me  when,  the  year  before  last,  at  a  farmhouse  not.  far  from 
Copenhagen,  I  enjoyed  the '  hospitality  of  Mr.  Madsen-Miygdal ,  an  ex- 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  who  is  now  Prime  Minister  of  Denmark:    1. — 
That  here  was  a  landed  proprietor  whose  v/hole  m.ind  v/as  in  agriculturf 

as  is  indeed  common  in  Denmark  2. — That,  like  so  many  other 

Danish  farmers,  Mr,  Madsen-Mygdal  had  farm  buildings  so  much  more  ex- 
tensive in  relation  to  the  area  of  his  farm  than  is  usual  with  us. 
3. — That  he  followed  the  excellent  Danish  custom  of  having  in  his 
house  a  certain  number  of  working  pupils  (farmers'  sons);  that,  husy 
farm.er  though  he  was,  he  gave  them  indoor  tuition  several  times  a 
week;  and  that,  as  on  many  Danish  farms,  most  of  the  work  was  done 
hy  pupils ... .Many  absurd  things  have  been  printed  about  Danish  agri- 
culture.   The  outstaaiding  facts  that  there  is  no  getting  away  from 
are,  Mr.  Madsen-Mygdal  says,  as  follows:    1. — Much  of  the  soil  of 
Denmark  is  inferior,  there  is  a  seven-months'  winter,  and  no  special 
.   personal  worth  or  technical  ehility  can  be  claimed  on  hehalf  of  Dan- 
ish farmers.    2. — What  Danish  farmers  are  entitled  to  credit  for  is 
that,  instead  of  trying  to  go  on  growing  corn  against  countries  more 
happily  situated;  they  had  the  prescience  to  turn  roimd  and  import, 
to  the  utmost  limits  of  their  resources,  grain  and  other  .feeding 
stuffs,  and  set  themselves  to  produce,  "by  means  of  this  imported 

food,  hutter,  "bacon  and  eggs  of  the  highest  quality  3. — There 

are  novj  in  Denmark  more  cows  per  100  inhabitants  than  in  any  coimtry 
in  the  world  4. — There  is  no  country  in  the  v-orld  where  agricul- 
tural products  of  animal  origin  bulk  so  largely  in  the  export  trade.. 
..•5. — One  of  Denmark's  advantages  is  that  the  land  is  wisely  dis- 
tributed (less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  holdings  are  over  150  acres) , 
that  access  to  the  land  is  easy,  and  that  practically  all  farmers  nci 
work  their  own  land  6. — Thanks  to  the  famous  system  of  coopera- 
tive credit,  loans  are  cheap.    ?. — The  fact  that  120,000  small  hold- 
ings have  been  established  without  Governm.ent  assistance — contrary  vO 
some  foreign  beliefs — as  against  15,000  set  ^xg  with  State  help,  is 
due  to  a  thorough  organization  of  cooperative  pujrcha.se  of  require- 
ments and  cooperative  sale  of  products,  to  cooperative  creameries  ano 
factories  (89  per  cent  of  the  farmers  are  members  of  cooperative 
creameries  and  75  per  cent  of  the  bacon  is  cooperative) ,  and  to  a  sy 
tern  of  instruction  as  a  result  of  \7hich  small  holdings  co^^ld  be  work- 
ed profitably  
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Food  Prices  The  retail  food  index  issued  "by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

of  the  United  States  Depaxtment  of  Labor  shows  for  December  15,  1927, 
a  decrease  of  about  one- third  of  1  per  cent  since  November  15,  1927; 
a  decrease  of  a  little  more  than  3  and  a  half  per  cent  since  December 
15,  1926;  and  an  increase  of  about  50  per  cent  since  December  15, 
1913.     The  index  nmber  ('l913  =  100.0)  was  161. S. in  December,  1926; 
156.5  in  November,  1927;  and  155.9  in  December,  1927.     During  the 
month  from  November  15,  1927,  to  December  15,  1927,  16  articles  on 
which  monthly  prices  were  secured  decreased  as  follows;     Pork  choios, 
10  per  cent;  strictly  fresh  eggs,  3  per  cent;  bacon,  ham,  lard,  stor- 
age eggs,  onions,  prunes,  and  oranges,  2  ver  cent;  bread,  rice,  baked 
beans,  sugar,  and  raisins,  1  per  cent;  and  leg  of  lamb  and  tea  less 
than  five- tenths  of  1  per  cent.     Fifteen  articles  increa.sed;  Butter, 
4  per  cent;  plate  beef  and  cabbage,  3  per  cent;  rib  roast  and  chuck 
roast,  2  per  cent;  sirloin  steak,  round  steak,  canned  salmon,  fresh 
milk,  cheese,  canned  peas,  coffee,  and  bananas,  1  per  cent;  and  hens 
and  vegetable  lard  substitute,  less  than  five-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 
The  following  twelve  articles  shovv'ed  no  chanse  in  the  month;  Evap- 
orated milk,  oleomargarine,  flour,  cornineal,  rolled  oats,  cornflakes, 
wheat  cereal,  macaroni,  navy  beans,  potatoes,  canned  corn,  and  canned 
tomatoes.     During  the  month  from  November  15,  1927,  to  December  15, 
1927,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  average  cost  of  food  in  26  of  the 
51  cities.     For  the  year  period  December  15,  1926,  to  December  15, 
1927,  50  cities  showed  decreases* 

Fruit  Develop-       An  editorial  in  The  Farmer  (st.  Paul)  for  Jan.  14  says;  "The 
ment  in       fruit  breeding  farm,  operated  under  the  supervision  of  the  University 
Minnesota    of  Ivlinnesota,  recently  achieved  new  honors  in  the  shape  of  a  silver 
medal  awarded  by  the  American  Pomological  Society  for  an  exhibit  of 
seedling  apples.    A  similar  award  was  authorized  by  the  society  be- 
cause of  the  quality  and  yielding  ability  of  the  Latham  raspberry, 
originated  at  the  farm.    These  awards  are  noteworthy  because  they 
represent  the  highest  honors  given  in  America  for  fruit  developed  and 
research  work  along  horticultural  lines.     The  fruit  breeding  accom- 
plishments of  the  University  of  Minnesota  are  nationally  famous. 
Sometimes,  right  here  at  home,  we  fail  to  recognize  the  merit  and 
value  of  this  sort  of  investigational  work.     The  general  public  has 
paid  scant  praise  to  the  work  and  there  has  been  difficulty  at  times 
in  securing  sufficient  State  funds  to  carry  on  the  work.     If  the  farm 
was  operated  as  a  commercial  institution  the  public  would  soon  dis- 
cover the  values  involved.    New  types  and  varieties  of  fruit  do  not 
Just  happen.     They  are  the  result  of  years  of  painstaking  study 

coupled  with  breeding  operations  on  a  com^oaratively  large  scale  

We  have  paid  far  too  little  attention  to  this  work  in  the  United 
States  '» 

An  editorial  in  The  (Ohio)  Stockman  and  Farmer  for  Jan.  21 
says:     "Last  spring  when  the  fine  wo- Is  of  this  territory  could  be 
cashed  at  40(^  per  pound  we  exiDressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  fair 
price  under  then  existing  conditions  and  that  it  would  move  the  wool. 
Most  growers  sold  at  40  and  41  cents,  but  the  market  grew  stronger 
and  the  last  important  sale  of  the  year  was  at  43^  straight.  How 
much  better  was  that,  all  things  considered,  than  40^  six  months  or 
more  earlier?    Very  little  wool  is  still  held  by  growers  in  this 
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region,  but  they  hav^;  ■.•;ery  reason  for  confidence  in  the  wice  for 
192S»     The  American  '^•'oc\  aiarket,  ^-'hich  has  been  lagging  as  compared 
vdth  the  foreign  marKet.  is  f^hov^ing  a  tendency  to  get  up  to  a  world 
basis.    Mill  su-oplies  are  light,  and  the  manufacturers  are  endeavor- 
ing to  insure  themselves  a  supply  by  contracting  wool  on  the  sheep's 
back  in  range  territory.     Last  week  it  was  estimated  that  50,000,000 
pounds  had  been  so  contracted.    Purchases  of  foreign  wool  have  been 
comparatively  light  thus  far,  but  they  may  increase  if  the  prices 
here  continue  to  advance.    Prospects  for  wool  producers  in  1928  are 
good»  but  no  contracting  for  future  delivery  is  in  evidence  in  this 
territoi'y.  " 


Section  3 
MARKET  qUOTATIONS 

Farm  Jan,  20;     Livestock  prices  quoted:..  Steers,  good  and  choice, 

Products      Chicago,  $14.50  to  $18.50;  cows,  good  and  choice  $8.75  to  $11.50. 

Heifers,  good  and  choice,  $11.50  to  $13.50.    Vealers,  good  and 
choice,  $13»00  to  $15.50;  heavyweight  hogs,  good  to  choice,  $8.10  to 
$8.45;  lights,  medium  to  choice,  $7.40  to  $8.50;  feeding  lambs, 
medi^am  to  choice,  $11.65  to  $13.40, 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Moimtain  potatoes  sold  at  a  range  of  $1,95- 
$2*35  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  mostly  $1.60-$1.65  f.o.b, 
Presque  Isla.     Wisconsin  sacked  Round  vThites  $1.45-$1.55  carlot 
sales  in  Chicago;  $1.30- $1.35  f.o.b.  Waupaca.    New  York  Danish  tyiDe 
cabbage  ranged  $9-$16  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $7-$7.50  f.o.b* 
Rochester,    Florida  pointed  type  $1.50-$2.25  per  1|- bushel  hamper  in 
the  East,    New  York  and  raidwestern  yellow  onions  sold  at  $2-$2.65 
sacked  r)er  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  $2.20-$2.25  f.o.b.  New 
York  Baldwin  apples  brought  $6.50  per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  Rhode 
Island  G-r  eenmgs  $9.    Michigan  Baldwins  $7— $8  in  Chicago. 

January  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  de- 
clined 9  points  to  18.72(^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
they  were  down  2  points,  closing  at  18.50(^.     On  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  January  futures  declined  7  points  to  18.55(^,     The  average 
price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets  advanced  4 
points  to  18.57{^  per  lb.     On  the  same  day  last  season  the  price 
stood  at  12. 96^^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were; 
92  score,  47|  cents;  91  score,  47  cents;  90  score,  46  cents. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were;    Flats,  27  cents.    Held  cheese  prices.     Flats,  29  to  29|  cents; 
Single  Daisies,  29  cents;  Young  Americas,  29  to  29j  cents.  (Prepared 
by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.    The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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fMil  LEGISLATION  The  press  of  Jan.  22  reports:   "A  determined  drive  by 

leaders  of  the  House  farm  bloc  to  force  consideration  of  bills 
proposing  an  upward  revision  of  the  tariff  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture  is  under  way . .  .Hepresentative  Green  of  Iowa,  chairman  of  the  ways 
and  means  committee,  which  or'iginates  tariff  legislation,   indicated  that  he 
regarded  any  form  of  tariff  revision  as  impracticable  at  this  time,  and  he  made 
it  clea'f'  that,  in  his  opinion,  it.  would  be  difficult  to  limit  revision,  if  it 
we^e  undertaken,  to  the  schedules  against  which  the  farmers  complain*  Senti- 
ments of  like  character  wer-e  expressed  by  '^Representative  Madden  of  Illinois, 
anothei"  of  the  House  leaders.    It  is  ■unde-r* stood,  however,   that  the  farm  bloc 
manage"^s  will  go  ahead  with  their  plans  to  revise  the  ta'^iff  and  attempt  by 
combination  with  the  Democrats  to  fo^^ce  a  bill  or  bills  out  of  the  ways  and  means 
committee  if  necessary...." 


BOULDER  DAM  ^    A  Miami,  Fla.,  dispatch  Jan.  22  reports;  "Construction 

of  the  Boulder  Canyon  .Dam  was  indorsed  by  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  Airie"^ican  i'ede-ration  of  Labo"^  in  session  at  Miami,  Jan.  21. 

Control  of  the  p^-oject  by  a  Federal  Power  Commission  '  to  protect  the  interests 

of  all  the  people^  was  f  a.vored . . . .  " 


EDISON  AND  ItUBBEK  a  Fort  Myers,  Fla»,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states 

that  Thomas  A.  Edison  is  now  planning  to  send  a  pa'^ty  of  botan*- 
ists  on  a  two-weeks'   trip  south  of  Fc^t  M5^e*^s  to  an  unexplored 

section  of  the  Everglades  in  search  of  plants  containing  rubber.    The  pa*^ty  is 

due  to  leave  early  in  February. 


CAL^IADIAN  GRAIN  A  Montreal  dispatch  Jan.  22  states  that  Germany  was  the 

EXPOT^T  best  customer  for  grain  shipped  last  season  from  Montreal, 

48,496,258  bushels  being  destined  to  ports  in  that  country  of  a 
total  183,443,271  bushels  delivered  to  ocean-going  steamers  by 
the  four  harbor  elevators.     Great  Britain  was  the  second  be^t  customer,  taking 
38,644,486  bushels.    Holland,   in  third  place,   took  33,554.497  bushels,  while 
Italy  came  fourth  with  19,301,344  bushels,  all  wheat,  and  Belgium  fifth  with 
18.179,566  bushels. 


^ADIO  FO^  FRENCH  A  Paris  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Jan,  22  states  that 

AGRICULTURE       farmers  in  Prance  have  fonned  a  "Radio  Agricultural  Association, 

■Reports  of  interest  exclusively  to  fa^^me^s  a'^e  transmitted  from 
Paris  every  afternoon,  end  additions  have  been  m-ade  to  the  daily 

weather  report  so  that  it  may  be  of  greater  value  to  the  faTmers.    Member's  pay 

an  annual  subscription  of  40  cents. 
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Air.  Trans- 
portation 


Americaii' 
Wealth 


An  editorial  in  Tl^.e  Wall  Street  JouT^nal  for  Jan.  21  says: 
"With  a  knowledge  "born  of  his  leading  pa^t  in  the  encouragement  of 
air  transportsition  in  this  country,  Postmaster  General  New  points  out 
uner-^ingly  the  obstacle  to  the  commercial  utilization  of  the  airplane, 
which  is  lagging  "behind  the  technical  development  of  the  machine  it- 
self.    The  problem  of  aviation  is  that  of  adequate  and  correctly  lo^ 
cated  landing  places.     The  Postmaster  G-eneral  states  the  p-^oblem  in  a 
nutshell  when  he  says  that  air  carriage  of  mails  between  Washington 
and  New  York  takes  less  tnan  two  hours,  but  that  getting  them  to  and 
from  outlying  landing  fields  doublesrthe  total  time  consumed.     Such  a 
disability,  of  course,  equally  affects  the  use  of  the  air  for  quick 
transport  of  passengers  and  exp^^ess  m.atter.    No  relief  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  improvement  in  local  highviray  conditions,  which  are  certain 
to  get  a  great  deal  worse  before  they  become  even  a  little  better.  At 
the  present  tim.e  all  ai^  transport  other  than  naval  and  military  is 
in  much  the  position  thsX  the  railroads  would  be  in  if  their  lines 
ended  on  the  remote  outskirts  of  the  cities  they  were  built  to  serve. 
The  Postmaster  General  boldly  but  correctly  declares  that  airc'/ay  termi- 
nals must  be  brought  into  the  heart  of  each  city.     In  most  instances 
this  will  mean  that  landing  surfaces  must  be  p^'ovided  on  the  roofs  of 
buildings  of  one  kind  or  another ....  If  the  Post^^Cffice  Department 
could  bring  about  a  joint  inquiry  with  the  ^ail'^oads  into  the  possi- 
bilities of  developing  air  terminals  over  railroad  yards,   its  initia- 
tive in  that  direction  would  be  consistent  with  its  creditable  part 
in  aviation  since  the  war  left  the  airplane  industi-j^  flat  on  its  back. 
Mail  planes  are  now  flying  an  aggregate  of  17,000  miles  a  day  and  will 
soon  be  making  25,000  miles  every  twenty-four  hours.     The  postal 
service  has  done  for  aviation  what  no  other  agency  was  able  or  virilling 
to  do,  before  private  capital  was  ready  to  take  it  up  in  a  large  way. 
Its  leadership  is  still  appropriate." 

Andrew  W.  Mellon,   Secreta'^y  of  the  Treasury,  writing  in  The 
World's  Work  for  February,  says;  "The  danger  that  Anerica  faces  is 
not  so  much  from  the  aiTiount  of  her  wealth  as  from  the  use  that  she 
maizes  of  it.     So  far  her  surplus  ea'^nings  have  largely  gone  back  into 
production*     They  have  been  used  to  build  railroads,  to  clear  farm 
land,   to  buy  new  and  improved  m.achinery,   to  pay  for  higher  wages  and 
more  efficient  labor,  to  make  possible  better  methods  of  advertising 
and  distribution.     As  a  result,   there  has  been  built  up  in  this  ccan-- 
try  an  economic  and  indust-^ial  organization  under  which  we  have 
achieved  not  only  a  vast  amount  of  wealth  but  a.  distribution  of  it 
that  is  unprecedented,   and  a  standard  of  living  that  is  the  best  justi-^ 
fication,  if  an;^''  is  needed,  of  the  American  system.    But  this  very 
distribution  of  wealth  contains  an  element  of  dange*'*.     So  many  people 
are  able  to  bu^''  what  they  want,  within  reasonable  limits,  that  a  m.an 
is  constantly  faced  with  the  temptation  to  live  beyond  his  means  in  an 
effort  to  keep  up  with  the  pace  that  bis  neighbors  have  se-t-..-,New 
inventions  and  increasing  wealth  have  inevitably  brought  about  chang- 
es, and  with  these  changes  has  com^e  a  restlessness  that  is  always  to 
be  found  when  p-^osperity  has  not  been  assimilated  and  the  spending  of 
money  becomes  an  objective  in  itself  rather  than  a  means  of  accom- 
plishing some  useful  end. ... " 
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.'"ctton-Textile  The  accomplishments  of  the  Cotton-Textile  Institute  are  re-* 

Institute    viewed  in  Business  for  February  by  Bernard  G.  Priestley^  says  in 

part;  "The  cotton-textile  industry  has  a  new  lease  on  life.    About  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  besieged  with  a  complicacy  of  ills,  internal  and 
external,  the  industry  reached  the  conclusion  to  call  in  Dr.  Coopera'-' 
ticn.    The  doctor  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  ailments  really  dated 
back  to  failure  of  the  industry's  faculties  to  adapt  themselves  quick- 
ly to  pronounced  changes  and  failu-^e  to  work  in  full  cooperation.  As 
a  tonic  the  doctor  prescribed  the  establishment  of  what  became  known 
as  the  Cotton-'Texti le  Institute,  IncoT'porated.    To-day  leaders  in  the 
industry  say  that  the  new  institute  has  helped  work  a  remarkable 
change.     It  ^has  done  much  to  p-^omote  coordination  and  in  many  ways  has 
helped  the  indust^-y  to  help  itself ....  The  institute  is  founded  along 
the  lines  of  successful  trade  otganizations  in  other  la'^ge  industries. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  accomplishment  of  the  institute  so  far  is  the 
establishment  of  itself  as  an  autho"^itative  organization  representing 
the  entire  industry.    Never  in  the  history  of  textile  manufacturing 
in  this  country  has  any  previous  agency  succeeded  in  coordinating  the 
manufacturing  branch  of  the  entire  industry  in  a  single  o"^ganizationi" 

Dairy  Industries       Announcement  is  made  that  the  third  Dairy  industries  Exposi- 
Exposition  tion  will  be  held  in  Cleveland,  0.,  during  the  week  of  October  15, 

1928.     The  announcement  also  states  that  the  annual  conventions  of  the 
International  Association  of  Milk  Dealers  and  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers  will  be  held  in  that  city  in 
connection  with  the  exposition*  (Butter,  Cheese  and  Egg  Jour Jan. 18 . ) 

World  production  of  pig  iron  is  estimated  to  have  been  8^ 
higher  in  1927  than  in  1926,  and  about  the  samB  percentage  higher  than 
in  1913,  the  total  for  192?  being  approximately  84,070,000  tons,  as 
compared  with  77,740,000  in  1926  and  77,900,000  in  1913.    The  produc- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  at  7,250,000  for  the  y^ar  was  30^  less  than 
the  1913  production,  but  European  production  as  a  whole  was  about  13^^  I 
greater  than  in  1913,    With  the  exception  of  the  United  States,  pig 
iron  production  in  all  other  producing  countries  increased  in  the  year 
1927  over  1926,  according  to  advices  received  by  Bankers  Trust  Company 
of  New  York  from  its  British  information  service.     The  estimated  pro- 
duction of  steel  throughout  the  world  during  1927  was  98,720,000  tons, 
an  increase  of  some  7,000,000  tons  over  1926  and  more  than  23,500^000 
tons  greater  than  in  1913.    Outside  of  the  United  States  production 
increased  by  10,900,000  tons  in  1927,  to  which  Great  Britain  contrib- 
uted 5,450,000  tons,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  demand  due  to  the 
coal  strike  of  1926. 

London  Wool  A  London  dispatch  Jan,  21  states  that  at  the  wool  sales 

Sales  there  Jan.  20      S,C56  bales  were  offered^,  of  which  7,000_were  sold. 

The  sale  was  q.ui'^ter,  prices  showing  a_  somewhat  easier  tendency. 
German  operato'f'S  were  prominent  among  me'rinos.    Medium  greasy  cross- 
breds  were  active  and  firm,   several  parcels  being  purchased  for  Amer- 
ica. 

Popular  Gov-  *"  Chief  Justice  Taft,  writing  under  the  title,  "The  "Republic 

ernment       is  on  Trial,"  in  The  Wprld^s  Work  for  February,  says:  "It  isn't  true 
that  we  have  solved  completely  and  satisfactorily  the  question  of 
efficient  popular  government.    Our  people  have  to  receive  some  very 
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serious  lessons  on  that  feubjcct,     The  leSsoiiF,  a^e  to  be  lea"^ned  only 
by  sad  expe^itnco;,  and  tho^^e  exper-iences  v^e  must  profit  "by.  The 
republics  and  x-^pula"^  governiaeni;  are  oh  trial.     The  enemies  of  popula'' 
government  can  point  to  a  great  man;v*  things  to  shoxv  its  failu-^e..*. 
What  we  need  to  do_  in  this  greatest  exainple  of  a  "republic  is  to  use 
the  forces  we  have  to  demonstrate  that  we  have  within  use  the  means  of^ 
bettering  cu-r  Goverrjuent *    .if  v;o  can  develop  a  class  of  educated  men 
with  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  better  government,  we  ought  to  use 
them;  and  we  ought  to  use  them,  by  having  the  p-^ofession  of  the  poll- 
__tician  7-ecogni_L'ed  as  essential  tc  the  welfare  of  the  ^^.epublic . ,  *  * " 

Sequoia  Pores t  A  Sacrsonento,  Calif,,  dispatch  Jan^.  21  says:  "A  tree  contain- 

Monarch       ing  enorgn  lumber  to  build  twenty- two  homes  of  avet-age  size  to-day 

was  officially  recogni^^ed  as  a  contende'*^  for  the  title  of  monarch  of 
Calif cniia  foi-ests*     The  State  Depa'^tm.ent  of  Natu^^al  "Resources  an- 
nounced the  giant  sequoia  near  Granneil,  Humboldt  County,  was  308  feet  ■ 
highj.  30  feet  in  diarne-ce^  and  contained  361,366  board  feet  of  mer-* 
chantable  timber.     Calif o-^'niaVs  othe'»"  noted  trees  include  the  'G-eneral 
G-rant. in  General  Grant  National  ?ark,  '^64  feet  high  and  35  feet  in 
diameter,  and  the  '"General  Sherman,^"  in  Sequoia  National  Pa"'kj  280 
feet  high  and  36  feet  in  diameter.    These  ti'ees  are  said  to  contain 
more  than  200,000  boa'^d  feet  of  lumber  each.'^ 

Trade  Relations         An  editorial  in  The  Rural  New'-Yorfer  for  Jan.  21  says:  "Farm 
p-^oducts  are  being  shipped  into  the  United  States  and  sold  in  competi- 
tion with  the  products  of  American  farms  to  pay  for  manufactured  goods 
exported  out  cf  the  country  cind  sold  abroad.     The  rule  is  that  a 
country  can  export  only  about  th4  samxe  value  of  commodities  that  it 
impo'f'ts.     Somxething  must  come  in  to  pay  for  m^at  goes  out.    "yyhen  we 
have  large  balances  due  us  for  interest  and  repayment  of  loans ^  as  we 
have  now,   these  payments  must  also  be  made  in  commodities  and  the  pay- 
ments reduce  our  volume  of  expo'^ts,    Now  to  pay  our  balances  abroad 
including  interest,  p-^incipal  and  trade,   the  man^of acture^s  naturally 
wish  that  the  imxports  be  made  in  farm  products,  but  it  will  serve 
farme-^s  best  if  the  imports  a-^e  made  in  manufactured  goods.     Tiiere  is 
clearly  a  conflict  of  interest  here  between  these  two  general  classes, 
and,  as  we  might  expect,  it  is  working  out  against  the  farmer.  Star 
tistics  a'^e  not  as  full  or  clea^  as  they  should  be,  but  they  show  that 
exports  of  agricultural  products  a-^e  decreasing_ while  imports  of  ag'^i- 
cultural  products  a'^'e  increasing.     Som:e  900  fa.7-m  products  are  imported, 
and  300  of  them  a^e  free  of  duty.     Aside  from  free  imports  farm  prod- 
ucts coming  in  paid  49  per  cent  of  all  the  im-po-rt  tax.     The  imports  of 
free  ag"*  i cultural  products  have  increased  ?8  per  cent  since  1922.  On 
the  other  hand  in  five  yea'^s  total  expo^^ts  of  all  goods  have  increased 
32  per  cent,  while  expoT-ts  of  agT^icultu-^al  products  have  increased  only 
3  per  ceno.     Cf  course  this  is  ""egulated  by  the  schedule  of  duties. 
\'Vhy  do  not  some  of  the  farm  *^elief  proponents  begin  "»-ight  he"^e,  and 
fix  these  schedules  to  give  agricultuT-e,  whe:7'e  it  is  easy,  a  fair 
_  sha'^e  of  the  protection?" 

Women*  s  Work  Of  8,500,000  jAjnerican  women  who  go  to  work  eve-^y  day, 

2,000,000  are  combining  career  and  fam.ily,  Lean  Vi-^ginia  C.  Gilder*' 
sleeve  of  Ba-^nard  College_  said  yesterday,   The  Associated  Press  -re- 
ports.   Many  of  these,  she  said,  have  linked  successful  careers  with 
motherhood,  and  many  affirm  that  the  mc^e  children  in  the  family  the 
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easier  is  the  moths'^' s  task  of  happily  combining  the  two.     "It  is  a 
per-plexing  p^^oblem  Ame-rican  women  a'^e  trying  to  solve,"  she  said,  "of 
trying  to  dovetail  career  and  family.     The  sympathetic  coopei-ation  of 
her  hustand  is  one  of  the  most  impo^'tant  factoT^s  in  the  successful 
combination.^    A  su-^vey  of  occupations  in  which  women  a^e  engaged, 
she  said,  showed  that  635,000  a'^e  school  teache"^s,  564,000  office^ 
workers,  140 , 000  .^nur se s ,  13,000  librarians,  10,000  college  presidents 
and  professors,  9,000  physicians  and  9,000  writers.     '^In  the  future,^ 
she  p'^edicted,  "for  economic  and  psychological  reasons,  it  will  be 
increasingly  usual  for  the  woman  to  have  husband,  children,  a  home 
and  a  career  outside  the  home**' 


Section  .  3 

MARKEf  qUOTATIOLTS    '  potatoes 
Farm  Products  For  the  week  ended  Jan.  21.    Maine  sacked  Green  Mountair/ ' 

$1.95*$2.25  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1.65~$1.70  f,o._b. 
Presque  Isle.    Wisconsin  sacked  Hound  Whites  $l4  45-$1.55  car lot  sales 
in  Chicago;  $1.35-$1.40  f.o.b*  Waupaca.    New  York  and  midwestern 
yellow  onions  $2.25-$2*65  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  constiming  centers; 
$2,20-$2,25  _f  .o.b.  New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $9-$15  bulk  per  ton 
in  terminal  markets;  $7-$8  f.o.b,  Kochester,    Flo"^ida  pointed  type 
$1.50-$2  per  li-bushel  ham.per  in  the  East.    New  York_ Baldwin  apples 
$6-$6.50  per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  $7~$8  in  Chicago, 

Closing  price-  of  92  score  butter  at  New  York  was  472^ » 
Closing  prices  of  No.l  fresh  Ame'^ican  cheese  at  New  York 
we-^e:  '  -  .  Flats  29"292(^;  Single  Daisies  29^;  Young  Americas 

29-29^^. 

Average  price_ of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  declined  19  points,  closing  at  18 ♦SS*^  per  lb,    January  future 
contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  17  points  to 
18.55^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  were  down  16 
points,  closing  at  18,Z4(^, 

Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers  $14*50- 
$18.50;  cows,  good  and  choice,  $8.75-$ll. 50;  heifers,  $11. 50-$13. 50; 
vealers,  $13-$15.50.  ^feeder  and  stocker  steers,  $10.50-$12»50;  hogs, 
heavyweight,  $8.10-$8.40;    light  lights,  $7.40-$8»45;  slaughter  pigs, 
$6.75-$8.15';  slaughter  lambs»  $13.15-$14;  feeding  lambs  $11»65-$13.40. 

G-rain  prices  quoted:  No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1,44;  Kansas 
City  $1.44-$1.48.    No.  2  hard  winter  Chicago,  $1.31,  Kansas  City 
$l,2^4-$lV29|;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  89^i*;  Kansas  City  78-79^]  No. 3 
yellow  corn  Chicago  9L^-93^;  Kansas  City  80ii2*-82^ .    No. 3  white  oats 
Chicago  54f^-56^;  Kansas  City  55^-57^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Ag^.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Aj^ricuiture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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G^AITG-E  FT>0P0SE5  Enactmert  of  an  expo"^t  debentuT-e  "bill  as  a  substitute 

FA^vI  EXPORT  BILL    for  the_McITary-Ha''Jgen  farm  relief  proposal  is  favo'f'ed  by  the 

National  Grange.    Aixnouncement  that  a  debentuT'e  bill  which  would 
have  the  Grange's  support  would  be  introduced  shortly  in  Congress 
was.  made  last  night  by  L.J.Taber,  master  of  that  fa^^m  organization.    In  a  state- 
ment the  Grange  officials  said:  ''The  expo-^t  debenture  plan  is_an  arrangement 
whereby  exporters  of  certain  agricultural^  p^'oduc ts  receive  from  the  Treasury  Ee-- 
partment  ce-^tif icates  having  a  face  value  established  by  Congress  and  intended 
to_  represent  the  dif ference  in  costs  of  production  here  and  abroad^^  such  certifi- 
cates^being  negotiable  and  good  for  their  face  yalue  in  the  payment  of  import 
tariffs  of  any  articles  later  imported.,    The  farmer,  coope'^^at ive  organization  or 
coiiinercial  exporter  may  not  desire  to  import  directly, but  the  certificates  would 
be  readily  negotiable  to  jAmerican  importers  at  a  slight  discount .... ''(A^P.»  Jan. 24!) 


AGfllGULTIBAL  ECONOMICS    Tlie  Associated  Press  reports  to-day  from  San  Francisco 
Gl^^  that  A. P. Gianni ni,  born  fifty-seven  years  ago  in  a  humble  rooming 

house  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  of  poor  Italian  parents,  yesterday 
placed  his  1927  income  as  president  of  the  Bancitaly  Corporation 
at  the  disposal  of  the  University  of  California.    The  sum  was  $1,500,000.  _Under 
the  terms  of  the  gift,  $1,000,000  will  go  toward  the  establishment  of  the 
Giannini  Foundation  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  $500,000  will  be  used  for  erec- 
tion of_  a  building  on  the  University  campus  in  Berkeljjy,  dedicated  to  ways  and 
meanvS  of  improving  the  economic  condition  of  farmers,  dai^y  and  livestock  men  and 
fruit  growers  in  California. 


COSGTIAVE  ON  ITlISH         William  T.  Co sgrave, "President  of  the  I;-ish  Free  State, 
CONDITIONS         said  yesterday  to  press  rep-^esentatives  at  Washington  that 

Ireland  was  making  great  progress  in  an  indust'^ial  way  and  that 
.its  financial  system  was  stable  and  promised  to  become  stronger. 
K_e  said  that  the  cost  of  Government  was  about  23,000,000  pounds  stet^ling,  which 
compared  favo^-ably  per  capita  with_  the  United  States.     The  I^ish  Free  State 
credit  is  good,  he  said,   its  budget  was  balanced  and  taxes  had  been  reduced  50 
pe-f  cent  under  the  Irish  Home  Government  -^ule .     The  prevailing  tax  rate  was  suf- 
ficient, he  asse"^ted,  to  provide  the  central_  Government  with  funds  to  finance 
hospital,  road  seT'vices,  most  of_  the  police  system  and  all  the  functions  of 
.Spvernment.    President  Cosgrave  said  he__regards  the  protective  tariff,  applied 
to  about  50  per  cent  of  all  impo-^ts,  necessa]"y  to  maintain  the  gene"^al  level  of 
P"^ospe"^ity  for  Ireland.     The  custom  bar'^ier  was  effective  on  all  frontiers  and 
administered  enti-^ely  by  Gover-nment  Civil  Service.    Measu-^es  recently  taken  by 
the  Dublin  Goverranent  to  foster  civic  aviation  we^e  pointed  to  by  President 
Cosgrave  as  furthe-^  evidence  of  I"^eland*s  pT«ogress. 
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American  Frederick  Palmer,  writing  in  V/o^ld's  Work  for  February,  says : 

Prosperity  "Our  standard  of  living  as  a  whole  is  the  highest  we  ourselves  have 
known  and  it  is  higher  than  any  nation  in  history  ever  had,     We  are 
in  the  unprecedented  position  of  a  creditor  nation  by  thirty  times 
the  world's  annual  gold  production,  and  we  have  vast  natural  fo- 
sources  as  a  source  of  still  greater  wealth.    We  grow  more  food  than 
we  can  consume.    We  have  $9,500,000,000  in  savings  hanks.  Our 
11,000  millionaires  fo^m  an  army  larger  than  Washington  had  at  Mon- 
mouth.   The  mileage  of  luxury  shops  in  our  cities  increases*    The  cry 
is  not  for  cheaper  oread,  hut  for  cheapen"  gasoline.    We  have  22^000,- 
000  of  the  world's  25,000,000  automobiles.     We  have  more  telephones 
and  radio  sets  than  .all  the  rest  of  the  world.    Our  tourists  annually 
spend  $550,000,000  abroad.    A  single  item  in  our  charges  for  enter-^ 
.  tainiiient  makes  the  motion  picture  industry  fourth 'in  income..., We  have 
800,000  college  students,  but  the  outpouring  of  huge  endowments  is  not 
enough  to_  supply  facilities  fo-^  all  the  youth  who  would  go  to  college. 
Such  is  a  partial  picture  of  the  modern  America,  with  its  large  sha"^c 
of  the  world's  riches  but  only  one  fourteenth  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion. ..." 

Corn  Borer  An  edito-^ial  in  price  Current-Grain  "Peporter  fo"^  Jan,  18 

Control       says:  '^Congress  is  being  asked  to  app'^op-^iate  $10,000,000  for  this 

■   year's  fight  against  the  Su"^opean  corn  bc^e^,'  and  this  appeal  is  being- 
advocated  by  farm  organizations,  banke-^s,  grain  dealers  and  many 
others.     Ou^'  understanding  of  the  matter  is  that  definite  limits  are 
to  be  placed  upon  the  ways  in  which  the  money  is  to  be  spent  and  that 
while  all  of  the  above  su:n  m.ay  not  be  needed,   the  most  of  it  will  be, 
and  as  was  the  case  last  year,   some  of  it  may  not  be  used.    We  assume 
that  those  who  are  leading  the^ fight  have  made  rather  close  estimates 
as  to  the  actual  need  and  that  they  feel  that  ten  million  dollars_is 
the  correct  f igure ... .Professor  Christie  of  Purdue  University  says  it 
will  a:ll  be  needed,  a  very  substantial  part  of  it  being  used  for  re- 
search work.    He  also  says  that  he  personally  does  not  profit  a  penny 
from  the  work  he  is  doing  and  that  things  would  be  much  easier  for 
him  if  the  borer  fight  was  stopped.     The  total  of  ten  million  dollars 
is  relatively  small  com.pared  with  what  is  being  apent  by  the  National 
Government  in  many  other  ways  and  the  additional  burden  upon  the  ave*^- 
age  citizen  m^ould  be  small. -We  may  eventually  exterminate  the  pest, 
but  we  do  not  yet  know  how  that  may  be  done.    In  the  meantime,  learn*^ 
ing  how  to  live  with  it  and  to  grow  corn  in  spite  of  it  is  very  es'« 
sential.    We  can  not  go  on  indefinitely  and  in  an  ever  widening  area 
paying  the  farmer  for  cleaning  up  his  fields." 

Deflation      _  An  edito-^ial  in  The  Journal  of  Commef-ce  for  Jan.  23  says; 

Costs  "During  the  past  five  or  six  years  there  has  been  a  steady  downward 

trend  in  most  wholesale  prices.     Taken  as  an  average,  the  change  has 
not  been  great,  at  least  during  the  two_  yea"^_s  or  so  •  .   ■  loast.  This 
averajge  condition,  how-ever,  has  been  coincident^with  great  fluctua-^ 
tions  in  different  branches. Agricultural  prices  have,  fortunately, 
been  raised.     Som.e  raw  materials,  such  as  rubber,  have  equs^Hy  un- 
fortunately followed  an  upward  trend.    Manufactured  art icles_ have 
varied  a  great  deal.    The  fact,  hov^ever,  that  on  the  whole  the^e  was 
a  downward  movement,  especially  in  highly  competitive  industries,  has 
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necessa'*^ily  resulted  in  a  nar-^owing  ma'»*gin  of  business  p"^ofitSr  Such 
a  narrowing  always  accompanies  a  recession  of  pj'ices  and_ while  our 
recession  on  the  whole  has  heen  slow  and  reasonable,  it  has  been 
enough  to_  mal:e_  ha^d  times  for  a  good  many  conce'»"ns. .  • .  Our  business 
and  labo"fing  community  is  gradually  absc^bing^  and  distributing  the 
costs  of  restoring  a  conservative  basis  for  prices  consequent  upon  the 
war  inflation.    Eventually  the  same  kind  of  process  will  be  neces-* 
sa'^y  in  the  investment  field*" 

Economic  Waste  Alfred  Jarnes  Lotka  is  the  author  of  an  article  entitled 

^The  Leaven  and  the  Lump"  in  Forim  for  Februa'^y.    He  says  in  part; 
"Suppose  a  census  were  made  of  all  the  useless  and  worse  than  useless 
work  that  is  going  on  all  around  us,  paid  for  in  good  money;  would 
not  much  of  our  busy  coming  and  going,  our  serious  intent  on  practi- 
cal pursuits,  be  made_.to  look  childish  and  silly?    This  is  not  a  mere 
rhetorical  question.    A  census  of  this  kind  has  actually  been  made  by 
Stuart  Chase  in  his  Tragedy  of  Waste.    He  finds  that  the  equivalent 
of  at  least  eight  million  workers  are  constantly  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  positively  harmful  'commodities  of  illth, '    as  he  terms 
th-em,  in  contrast  to  wealth.    The  total  waste  of  labor,  through  idle- 
ness and  inefficient  methods,  added  to  the  items  of  illth,  he  estimates 
at  20,000,000  man  power,  or  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  actual  m.an 
power  of  the  country  as  a  whole. •How  then  is  the  readjustment  of 
popular  sentiment,  the  refining  of  our  sense  of  values,  the  return  to 
something  of  the  Greek  ideal,  to  be  achieved?    First,  by  spreading 
knowledge  of  the  incalculable  value  of  philosophical  pursuits,  of 
scientific  inquiry  conducted  for  its  own  sake, •.♦But  there  is  no  oc- 
casion to  exhaust  ourselves  in  self-reproach,    Heal  progress  is  being 
made,    A  'National  Research  Endowment'  has  been  established,  with  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  fund — the  sum  of  $50,000,000  has  been  mentioned — 
for  the  support  of  investigation  in  pu^^e  science,  or,  as  some  prefe^ 
to  call  it,  in  fundamental  science.    With  resources  so  provided,  we_  ' 
may  hope_  that  at  least  the  mate^^ial  conditions  favorable  to  fruitful 
research  may  be  mo"^e  abundantly  established  and  that  America,  so  large- 
ly the  creditor  of  other  nations  in  concrete  v/ealth,  may  presently 
achieve,  in  the  domain  of  abstract  values  also,  her  place  of  honor 
among  the  peoples  of  the  earth." 

Farm  Land  _     An  editorial  in  The  (Indiana)  Farmer's  Guide  for  Jan.  21 

Investments  _says:  "We  were  privileged  to  read  a  recent  letter  from  a  stock- 
holder to  the  president^of  a  big  life  insurance  company.    One  para- 
graph seemed  to  us  so  significant  in  its  bearing  upon  the  farm  sit- 
uation that  we  asked  permission  to  reproduce  it;     'I  have  tried  to 
play  safe  by  investing  in  bonds  any  surplus  above  taxes  and_ reason- 
able expenses,  that  has  come  to  me.    It  now  seems  to  me  that  good 
real  estate  at  present  prices,  at  which  it  is  selling  at  forced 
sales,  will  pay  much  better  within  the  next  five  years  and  be  just 
as  safe  as  United  States  bonds.    Good  land  is  going  at  $40  to  $60 
without  buildings  and  at  $50  to  $90  with  improvement s.J_    This  coining 
from  a  man  who  is  studying  the  investment  markets,  who  did  not  ex-> 
press  himself  for  public  perusal  and  directed  to  the  president  of  a 
company  that  has  many  thousands  of  dollars  loaned  on  farm  lands, 
should  at  rleast  be  of  interest  to  those  farme-^s  who  ha^e  all  but  lost 
faith  in  their  occupation.    It  may  help  them  to  take  heart." 
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Fruit  and  An  editoT^ial  in  The  He T^tlrwe stern  Mille*^  for  Jan.  18  says: 

Bread  Adver-    "In  twenty  yea'^s  of  consistent  advertising  of  citrus  f''"uits, 
tising         California,  growers  have  spent  approximately  nine  million  dollars,  !Che 
cost  of  last  yearns  camxjaign  of  the  California  Pruit  G-vowers'  Ex- 
change averaged  one  cent  per  year  per  consiimer  reached,  and  repre- 
sented a  trifle  less  than__two  fifths  of  a  cent  per  dozen  on  all 
^Sunkist^  fruits  marketed.    The  percentage  of  increase  in  the  con-- 
sumption  of  oranges  and  grapefruit  in  the  past  fifteen  yea'^s^was  five 
times  as  great  as  the  percentage  of  increase  in_  the  cconttry^ s  popu- 
lation.    In  the  same  period  the  consumption  of  flour  has  decreased 
approximately  one  bushel  per  person.    The  comparahle  result  is  that, 
while  the  citrus  fruit  industry  has  secured  an  increased  percentage 
of  the  consum.erts  dollar,  expanded  its  volume  and  augmented  its  prof- 
its, the  milling  industry  has  endeavored  to  overcome  the  evils  of 
declining  consumption  by  efforts  to  force  the  market  to  take  more 
flour  than  it  can  consume.    Barely  twenty-five  years  ago  a  loaf  of 
bread  was  a  loaf  of  bread  and  an  orange  was  a  l^oxury,  chiefly  asso- 
ciated with  Christmas.    To-day  a  loaf  of  bread  continues  to  be  a  loaf 
of  bread,  but  the  orange  has  stepped  up  even  with  it  and  claimed 
place  as  its  peer  on  the  tables  of  all  but  the  very  poor.    How  much' 
of  this  change  would  have  come  about  without  any  effort  in  behalf  of 
oranges  can  not,  of  course,  be  measured.    Dietary  changes  have  re'*? 
suited  largely  from  increased  income  and  a  higher  standard  of  living. 
Yet  it  is  to  be  noted  that  those  foods  have  gained  most  which  have 
had  greatest  group  effort  back  of  them,  and  those  have  lost  most 
which  have  done  least  for  their  own  cause,..." 

Hadio  University  The  New  York  Times  Jan,  22  says;  "A  university  of  the  air 
Urged  was  proposed  Jan»  21  in  an  experimental  hour  of  broadcasting  spon- 

soredby  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  and  the  Hadio  Corporation 
of  America,  with  Walter  Dam"rosch  illustrating  the  idea  by  a  musical 
lecture.    Before  the  broadcasting  began,  the  project  was  explained 
by  M .H.  Aylesworth,  president  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company^,  to 
about  300  members  of  the  Schoolmasters ^  Association  of  New  York  and 
Vicinity  in  one  of  the  company studios  at  New  York.  Mr.Aylesv;orth 
said  that  the  idea  grew  out  of  Doctor  Damrosch^s  dream  of  sending 
music  and  musical  instruction  to  children,  teachers  and  parents  all 
over  the  country.    First,  he  explained,   schools  must  be  equipped 
with  receiving  sets  so  that,  at  scheduled  hours,  pupils  may  gather^ 
to  listen  to  the  programs.    He  expressed  the  hope  that  sufficient  i 
schools  would  be  equipped  to  permit  the  inauguration  of  regular 
courses  next  season.    But  Mr.  AJ^lesworth  does  not  see  the  University 
of  the  Air  devoted  exclusively  to  jjiusic .     'We  begin  with  music,  ^  he 
said,   ^but  we  p;ant  to  follow  with  science.    I  can  now  hear  the  voices 
of  Miiliken,  Michelson,  Max  Mason,  Pupin  and  many  others  talking,  not 
to  the  four  walls,  but  into  all  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
country , , . .  " 

Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  In  an  editorial  on  the  Weather  Bureau,  The  New  York  Times 

for  Jan.  23  says;  "....It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  servants  of  the 
people  in  the  Weather  Bureau  are  sometimes  not  without  honor  in  their 
own  country.    There  is  the  case  of  Dr.  Isaac  M.  Cline  of  the  New 
Orleans  station,  a  gentleman  gray  in  service,  to  vJiom  the  comriiercial 
organitations  of  New  Orleans  have  just  presented  a  silver  ampho-^a  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  his  work  during  the  Mississippi  floods 
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saved  a  great  many  lives  and  prevented  the  loss  of  property  upon 
which  no  value  could  "be  set      .Always  regarded  as  a  scientific  and 
dependable  forecaster,  he  rose  zc  the  emergency  and,   sacrificing  his 
strength,  gave  himself  unselfishly  to  humanity  in  the  catastrophe  of 
the  floods.'* 


Section  4 

MARICE'T  Q.UOTATIONS  "  . 

Farm  Products  Jan,  23:    Livestock  quotations  at  .Chicago  on  slaughter 

steers,  $14.50-$18.50.    Cows,  good  and  choice,  $8.75~-$11.50.  Heifers, 
$11.65'-$13.50;  yealers,  $12. 75-$15. 50;  feeder  and  stocker  steers, 
$10.50-$12.50;  heavy  weight  hogs,  $8,10-$8.35;  light  lights,  $7.40- 
$8,401  slaughter  pigs,  $6.75-$8;  slaughter  lambs  $13*25*"$14o  15; 
feeding  lambs  $11» 65-$13*40 . 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $2,05-$2.35  per  100 
pounds  in  east^ern  cities;  $1.70-$1.75  f.o.b.  PresC[ue  Isle,  V/isconsin 
sacked  "Pound  Vihites  $1.45-~$1,55  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.30-$1.40 
f.o.bo  Waupaca.    New  York  and- midwestern  yellow  onions  $2,25-$2.75 
sacked  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  cente-^s;  $2.25~$2.30  i.o»b. 
shipping  points.    Florida  pointed-  type  cabbage  $1,50-$2.10  per  ih 
bushel  hampe-^  in  a  few  easte'-n  cities.    Tesas  round  type  $2,50-$3 
per  barrel  crate  in  leading  ma^'kets.    Few  York  Danish  type  $9-$16 
Jjulk  per  ton  in  te-^minal  ma-^kets;  $7-$ 7. 50  f.o.b*  Rochester*    Hew  Yo-^k 
Baldwin  apples  $6-$6.?5  per  barrel  in  ITew  York  City;  cold  storage  ■ 
stock  $6.25  f.o.bo  'f^ocheste^. 

Closing  p^ice  of  92  score  butter  at  New  Yor-k  was  47j-^j 
Closing  prices  of  No.l  fresh  A'nerican  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats  261-27^;  Flats  on  held  cheese  prices  29^29'^;  Sirigle 
Daisies  29^;  Young  jteericas  29-294^/ . 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  declined  24  points  to  18. 14,^  per  lb.    On  the  same  day  last 
year  the  p^ice  stood  at  13,03^ .    January  I'uture  contracts  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  20  points  to  18*35^*,  and  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  were  do;vn  29  points,  closing  at 
18.05^ «    On  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  January  future  contracts  de^ 
clined  32  points  to  18.13,2^. 

Grain  prices  quoted:    No. 2  red  winter  wheat  at  Chicago 
$l*4lj;  Kansas  City  $1.44-$l-'48 .    No. 2  hard  winter  at  Chicago  $1.31^; 
Kansas  City  $1.27i-$1.29|.    No. 3  mixed^corn  at  Chicago  86-87^; 
Minneapolis  80^^-82^;  Kansas  City  77-79t^  ,    No. 3  yellow  corn  at 
Chicago  90"92|^;  Minneapolis  84-86^;  Kansas  City  80-82^.    No. 3  rJhite 
oats  544-56^/^;  Minneapolis  51  5/8-53  d/B^;  Kansas  City  55-57^. 
(PrepaT'ed  by  Bu,  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.    The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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fp^i  Tariff  bill  Another  farm  relief  bill  proposing  an  upward  revision  of 

tariff  rates  on  dairy  and  other  agricultural  products  was  in- 
troduced in  the  House  yesterday.    It  was  sponsored  by  Representa- 
tive Fish  of  Nev/  York.     "The  time  has  come,"  Congressman  Fish  said,  "when  agri- 
cultural products  should  be  given  the  same  amount  of  protection  as  other  indus- 
tries.   Farmers  of  both  East  and  West  have  to  buy  in  a  protective  market  and 
sell  in  competition  with  the  v/orld*    The  remedy  is  not  in  a  downward  revision, 
but  in  affording  adequate  protection  on  what  farmers  produce;  they  are  entitled 
to  the  same  considerationoas  other  protected  industries — no  more  or  no  less..." 
(Press,  Jan.  25.) 


WORK  ON  FARM  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Work  spoke  in  support  of  the 

COLONIES  bill  before  Congress  to  appropriate  $10,000,000  for  the  estab- 

lishment of  m.odel  farming  colonies  in  Southern  States  at  Washing- 
ton last  night.     Secretary  Work  said  that  the  colonies  would  un- 
questionably promote  better  farming  and  marketing  methods,  and  consequently  im- 
prove living  conditions    in  the  Southern  States.  (Press,  Jan.  25.) 


CHICAGO  RAISES  A  Chicago  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  the  Federal  Re- 

EESERVE  RATE      serve  Bank  of  Chicago  late  yesterday  announced  a  rediscount  rate 

of  4  per  cent  on  all  classes  of  paper  of  all  maturities,  effective 
to-day.    This  is  an  advance  from  32  per  cent    Tliis  increase  was 
interpreted  in  financial  circles  as  part  of  an  effort  to  check  speculative  ac- 
tivity in  the  stock  market,  which  has  caused  a  large  increase  in  brokers'  loans. 
The  report  says:  "The  news  was  given  out  after  the  stock  market  closed.    The  rate 
advance  is  in  line  with  the  policy''  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  strengthen 
the  money  market,  which  it  had  sought  to  do  by  the  sale  of  Government  securities 
and  bills  of  exchange,..." 

A  ITew  York  dispatch  says:  "The  action  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Chicago  in  increasing  its  rediscount  rate  from  3-|  to  4  per  cent  on  all  classes 
of  paper  of .  all  maturities,  effective  Jan.  25,  should  not  be  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion that  a  similar  increase  will  be  made  shortly  in  the  rate  of  the  New  York 
Reserve  Bank,... If  other  changes  are  to  come  in  the  near  future,  it  is  understood, 
they  probably  will  be  in  the  Middle  Western  and  Southwestern  Reserve  banks  such 
as  those  at  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Dallas. .. .The  attitude  now 
assumed  by  the  board  in  permitting  the  Chicago  bank  to  make  an  increase  is  ac- 
cepted as  a^^andonment  of  the  policy  that  it  is  best  for  the  general  economic 
position  of  the  country  that  Reserve  banks  in  all  districts  should  have  identi- 
cal rates,  and  agreement  that  the  individual  directorates  should  make  their  own 
decisions ...  J' 


COTTON  AREA  A  New  Orleans  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  while  most 

traders  appear  to  believe  that  there  will  be  some  increase  in 
cotton  acreage,  no  one  cares  to  venture  an  opinion  at  this  early 

fiate  on  the  percentage  of  increase. 
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Section  2 

Farm  Implement  Ttie  modern  needs  of  the  modern  farm  are  calling  into  play  to 

Engineering    an  increasing  extent  technical  engineering  skill  in  the  designing  of 
agricultural  implements  and  other  machinery Tli is  is  "brought  out  in 
the  course  of  an  address  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mid^West 
Shippers^  Advisory  Board  by  H.F.Perkins,  vice-president  of  the  Intern- 
national  Harvester  Co.,  in  ivhich  he  said:  "The  im.plement  industry  is 
in  the  middle  of  a  gradual  revolution  as  to  its  products  and  methods 
of  m.anuf  acture .    Development  and  introdiiction  of  power-dravm  or  powers- 
driven  farm  machinery,  to  take  the  place  of  ground-driven  and  animal 
drawn  implements,  is  the  occasion  for  this  change.     An  important  ad-' 
junct  to  this  situation  is  the  creation  of  new  lines  of  implements  re- 
lating to  the  handling  of  grain  crops  and  cotton.    Necessarily  these 
great  changes  demand  of  the  implement  industry  increasingly  able  and 
enlarged  engineering  staffs,  heavy  capital  expenditures  for  equipment 
and  construction  adapted  to  the  new  designs,  and  more  technically 
trained  and  skilled  sales  organization."  (The  Economist,  Jan*  21») 

Farm  Purchasing         An  editorial  in  The  Wall  St.  Journal  for  Jan.  24  says;  "Value 
Power  of  agricultural  production  in  1927  is  $13,185,000,000,  compared  v/ith 

$12,985,000,000  in  1926,     As  the  nonagricultural  commodity  index  is 
lower  than  a  year  ago,  farm  purchasing  power  is  considerably  larger 
than  in  the  preceding  season.  *.  .Farmx  income  s^offered  an  abrupt  decline 
in  the  post-war  deflatio^-.i  period.    It  reached  the  bottom  between  192C 
and    1921.    The  trend  of  crop  values  since,  with  some  fluctuations, 
has  been  upv/ard,  while  the  real  purchasing  power  of  the  farm  has  slowly 
but  steadily  increased.    It  has  not  yet  reached  parity  with  the  general 
price  index,  but  it  is  steadily  going  upward,    Tlie  Corn  Belt  farm 
dailies  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  farmers  of  the  country 
have  adopted  a  new  standard  of  living.     This  is  obvious,  but  is  not 
generally  thought  of.    It  is,  however,  worth  noting,  for  it  means  that 
the  farms  will  afford  a  broader  market  in  the  future.    Farm  families 
now  are  calling  for  homes  with  modern  improvements,  including  electric- 
ity,   Naturally,  also,  as  their  purchasing  pow^-^  increases  they  spend 
more  for  radios,  furniture,  automobiles,  and  a  more  extensive  equip- 
ment of  farm  machinery  to  relieve  them  from  the  drudgery  of  farm  work. 
No  one  can  say  that  this  is  not  a  healthy  situation.    It  is  well, 
indeed,  that  the  farm  families  erjcy  a  better  standard  of  living  and 
that  it  can  be  going  upward  as  purchasing  power  increases. .. This  in- 
crease,  then,  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farms  is  one  of  the  best 
auguries  of  business  for  the  future." 

Florida  Business       An  editorial  in  Florida  Tim^es -Union  for  Jan.  20  says;  "It  is 
Men  and       worth  while  to  note  briefly  what  the  Florida  State  Cham.ber  of  Commerce 
Agriculture    proposes  to  do  in  the  imjr.oliate  future,  beginning  right  now,  in 

■  certain  matters  of  prime  importance  to  the  agricultural  industry  of 
the  State.    A  very  competent  agricultural  committee  considered  care- 
fully the  many  things  that  the  State  chamber  might  undertake  to  do  in 
the  matter  of  agricultural  development  and  selected  those  things  deemed 
most  vital  at  this  time  and  made  recommendations  accordingly First 
on  the  list  is  the  citrus  industry,  a  committee  being  appointed  to  co- 
operate with  citrus  fruit  growers  and  shippers  to  work  out  and  put 
into  effect  plans  whereby-  this  great  State  industry  may  be  properly 
and  effectively  stabilized  and  mad"^  more  prosperous,  with  elimination 
of  evils  and  the  substitution  of  better  b^isiness  methods  and  the  adop-' 
tion  of  whatever  plans  that  are  deemed  most  practical  for  the  getting 
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out  of  the  citrus  industry  millions  of  dollars  that  now  are  lost. 
Incident  to  the  promotion  of  the  citrus  industry,  or,  more  properly^ 
its  welfare,  it  was  recommended,  and  adopted,   that  the  protective 
tariff  principle  should  be  made  to  apply  more  practically  to  citrus 
fruits,  with  the  purpose  of  protecting  from  foreign  demoralization, 
all  those  interests  in  any  way  and  manner  connected  with  the  Florida 
citrus  industry,  from  growers  to  cons'-amers.    Further  quarantine 
protection  also  was  included  in  tho  work  plans  for  the  coming  year. 
Cooperation  in  research  and  extension  work  is  another  matter  securing 
the  approval  of  the  Florida  State  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Foreign  trade 
development  also  is  to  be  undertaken.    The  chamber's  agricultural 
reclamation  committee  is  ^urged  to  press  in  every  way  for  the  adoption 
of  the  program  agreed  upon'  by  a  recent  conference  in  which  seven 
southern  States  participated.     Xn  a  summary  of  activities  heretofore 
entered  upon,  and  which  are  to  be  continued,  are  included  attention  to 
the  livestock  industry  of  the  State,  standardization  of  agricultural  : 
development  projects,  experimental  farms,  education,  reforestation, 
legislation,  and  other  relevant  matters,  all  of  very  great  importance 
in  the  agricultural  development  and  progress  of  the  State...." 

j   Food  Consumption       An  editorial  in  The  Progressive  Farmer  for  Jan.  21  says:  "A 
very  noticeable  change  is  taking  place  all  over  the  United  States 
in  the  kind  of  food  consumed.    Our  eating  habits  do  not  change  sud- 
denly, but  that  they  are  gradually  changing  is  clearly  evident  when 
we  study  figures  with  reference  to  food  consumption.    Records  show 
that  in  the  United  States  flour  consumed  per  person  has  decreased  21 
per  cent  in  the  last  twenty-one  years.    Meat  consimied  has  also  de-- 
creased,    Figures  show  that  in  1900  there  was  .89  head  of  cattle  for 
each  person,  and  now,  twenty-seven  years  later,  only  .49  head  per 
person,    To  offset  the  decline  in  consumption  of  flour  and  meat,  milk, 
butter  and  other  dairy  products  have  had  an  outstanding  increase.  In 
New  York  City,  the  amount  of  milk  consumed  was  12  per  cent  greater 
in  1926  than  in  1923,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  New  Orleans  milk 
consrimption  has  increased  150  per  cent  in  the  last  five  years.  The 
quantity  of  sugar  used  per  person  has  also  greatly  increased,  having 
jumped  from  79  pounds  in  1909  to  IIS  pounds  in  1925,    And  everyv/here, 
from  one  side  of  the  country  to  the  other,  there  has  been  a  most 
noticeable  increase  in  the  consimption  of  vegetables,  fruits,  poultry, 
and  eggs.    These  are  facts  that  need  to  be  kept  in  mind,  because  vie 
must  fit  our  production  to  market  demands  so  far  as  we  can. ...We  don't 
want  to  change  our  production  too  suddenly,  but  the  trend  of  consump- 
tion of  food  products  is  clearly  toward  more  fruits,  vegetables,  dairy 
products,  and  poultry  products,  and,  in  a  general  way,  we  should  ar- 
range our  production  accordingly," 

Land  O'Lakes  An  editorial  in  The  Wisconsin  Farm.er  for  Jan.  19  says: 

Creamery     "Through  the  courtesy  of  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Land  0'  Lakes 

Creameries,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  we  are  able  to  give  preliminary 
figures  showing  the  volme  of  business  transacted  by  that  big  creamery 
organization  in  1927.    Their  total  business  for  1927  represented  a 
gain  of  $7,000,000  over  that  of  1926,    It  amounted  to  the  smi  of 
$46,315,079.73,  as  the  total  volum.e  of  butter,  eggs,  machinery  and 
supplies  handled  through  the  central  agency  run  by  farm.ers  of  the 
Northwest.    The  1926  business  was  $39 , 851, 655. .. .This  means  that  Land 
0*  Lakes  is  assuming  major  importance  in  the  butter  world.    With  this 
growing  size  and  complexity  come  enhanced  problems  and  stiff er  opposi- 
tion from  other  competirig  interests.  " 
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Living  Expetises         Striking  diversities  in  the  habits  of  American  cities  are 
revealed  by  the  experimental  censuses  of  distribution  analyses  of 
which  have  been  m.ade  by  the  Department  of  Domestic  Distribution  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.    Of  five  cities  for  which 
returns  have  been  compiled-^- Syracuse,  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Denver  and 
Seattle — Baltimore  and  Seattle  spend  most  for  food,  but  they  spend  it 
in  different  ways*    Baltimore  and  Atlanta  devote  nearly  half  of  their 
food  budget  to  the  pui^chase  of  groceries  but  only  11.11  per  cent  in 
the  case  of  Baltimore  and  12.66  per  cent  of  it  in  the  case  of  Atlanta 
goes  for  meals.    Denver,  Syracuse  and  Seattle  devote  well  over  20 
per  cent  to  the  purchase  of  meals,  indicating  that  the  habit  of  "eating 
out"  is  much  more  prevalent  than  in  the  southern  cities.  Baltimore 
spends  proportionately  more  than  twice  as  much  as  Atlanta  and  Denver 
and  considerably  more  than  Kansas  City  and  Syracuse  on  custom  tailors. 
Of  the  clothing  budget,  Syracuse  spends  21.91  per  cent  on  women's 
outerwear;  Baltimore,  20.^9  per  cent;  Atlanta,  16.^9  per  cent; 
IJenver,  21.49  per  cent,  and  Seattle,  19.22  per  cent. 

Master  Farmers  An  editorial  in  The  Prairie  Faitaer  tor  Jan.  21  says:  "Nine 

in  Indian^  outstanding  Indiana  farmers  were  awarded  the  title  of  Master  Farmer 
and  presented  with  medals  at  Pi'airie  Farmer's  second  stnnual  Indiana 
Master  Farmer  banquet  at  Lat'ayette  Friday  evening  of  last  week,  teie 
Master  Farmer  movement  is  growing  in  iii5)ortancc.    It  is  ptoving  to  be 
an  inspiration  to  farm  folks,  and  especially  to  the  young  folks  on 
the  farm,  and  it  is  demonstrating  to  the  public  at  large  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  real  achievement  on  the  farm, 
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"Presidential  It  is  a  tradition  to  look  upon  a  Presidential  year,  like  193©, 

Year"  Effects     as  containing  something  of  a  threat  to  business,  and  several 

financial  commentators  have  been  trying  to  look  into  this  tradition 
and  find  out  whether  there  is  any  Justification  for  it.    Let  us  say 
at  the  very  outset  that  most  of  them  find  it  an  unjustified  and  out- 
worn superstition.    Outside  of  the  fact  that  uncertainty  is  always 
detrimental  to  business,  and  an  election  naturally  involves  an  element 
of  uncertainty,  The  Bache  Review,  organ  of  a  New  York  banking  and  ■ 
brokerage  house,  can  see  no  reason  for  worry,  although  it  adds  that 
in  estimating  the  course  of  economic  progress  we  must  all  bear  in 
mind  that  important  elections  will  take  place  during  the  year  in 
France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.    Business  men  in  general, 
notes  The  Brookraire  Forecaster,  published  by  the  Brookmire  Economic 
Service,  take  three  attitudes  toward  the  traditional  election-year 
recession  in  business  activity.    Some,  we  are  told,  will  regard  it  as 
unavoidable,  and  will  govern  themselves  accordingly^  "others  will  con« 
vince  themselves  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  baseless  myth;  the  most 
clear  thinkers  of  all  will  be  those  who  realize  that  such  tradition 
always  has  some  basis  of  fact%''    The  general  conclusion  is  reached 
that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  depressing  influence  on  business  in  a 
close  campaign  in  which  the  two  great  parties  are  divided  over  a  basic 
economic  issue  and  that  the  very  fear  of  a  business  reaction  sometimes 
seems  to  bring  about  its  own  fulfillment,  which  would  be  otherwise 
unwarranted*  (Literary  Ingest,  Jan.  21.) 
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Wool  Prices  The  Commercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  for  Jan.  21  says:  "There 

has  been  a  further  advance  d^oring  the  week  in  wool  prices,  which  are 
ahout  five  cents  clean  ahove  two  weeks  ago.    Manufacturers  are  buying 
a  "bit  less  keenly,  but  there  has  been  a  good  speculative  movement  on 
the  Street.    Western  contracting  has  been  steady,  and  prices  are  in 
favor  of  the  seller.    Foreign  markets  are  .a  bit  dearer,  especially 
on  the  better  merinos.    England  and  America  are  operating  more  keenly, 
especially  in  Australasia.    London  is  slightly  against  the  buyer  on 
merinos.    The  manufacturing  position  is  hardly  changed  and  a  bit 
quieter  at  the  moment." 


Section  3 
MMEBT  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  Jan.  24:    Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago:  slaughter  steers 

$14.50-$18.50;  cows,  $8.75-$11.50;  heifers.  $n.65-$13.50;  vealers, 
$13-$16;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  $10.75-$12.75,;  heavy  weight 
hogs,  $8-$8.25;  slaughter  '^pigs,  $6,75-$7.75;  slaughter  lambs» 
$13,50-$14.35;  feeding  lambs,  $12-$13.65. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $2.05-$2.25  per  100 
.  pounds  in  eastern  markets;  $1.75  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle*  Wisconsin 
sacked  Round  vyhites  $1*45-$1.55  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.35-$1.40 
f'.o.b,  Waupaca^    Texas  round  cabbage  $2.25-$3  per  barrel  crate  in 
terminal  markets.    Florida  pointed  type  $l#25'-$2  per  li  bushel  hamper 
in  eastern  cities •    New  York  Danish  type  $9-$15  bulk  per  ton  in  lead-? 
ing  markets;  $7-$8  f.o.b*  Rochester,    New  York  &  midwestern  sacked 
yellow  onions  mostly  $2»25'-$2,65  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers; 
$2»25-$2.30  f ,o.b.    New  York  Baldwin  apples  mostly  $6.50  per  barrel 
in  New  York  City;  Pennsylvania  Yorks  $6.75,    New  York  and  Michigan 
Baldwins  $7-$a  in  Chicago • 

Closing  price? of  92  score  butter  at  New  York  was  47<^» 

Closing  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats  29-294^;  Single  Daisies  29^;  Young  Americas  29-29^^* 

The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  declined  23  points  to  17.91^  per  lb.    On  the  same  day  last 
season  the  price  stood  at  12*98^*    January  future  contracts  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  18  points  to  18,17^  and  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  were  down  30  points  to  17,75^ . 
On  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  January  futures  declined  20  points, 
closing  at  17c93<^. 

Grain  prices  quoted;    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  at  • 
Minneapolis  $1*57  l/8-$1.63  l/8;  No. 2  red  winter  at  Chicago  $l*41t; 
Kansas  City  $1.44~$1.48.    No. 2  hard  winter,  Chicago  $1.31;  Kansas 
City  $1.27-$1.29.    No. 3  mixed  corn,  Chicago  86-87^;  Minneapolis 
80"82(^;  Kansas  City  7B^Bl<fi*    No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  87i-90#; 
Minneapolis  84-86^;  Kansas  City  804-834(^»  No*3  white  oats  Chicago, 
54i'"57|^;  Minneapolis  51  5/8-53  5/8#;  Kansas  City  55-57<^ .  (Prepared 
by  Bu.,of  Agr.  Econ.) 


